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MODERN 


“HE first impression of Athens 
must depend very largely on the 
time of the year in which the 

visit is made, and on the good or bad 
fortune of weather in that season. Athens 
is a city of the South, whose general 
accent is that of the East, and it can be 
seen in its true self only when extraneous 
conditions are favourable to the revelation 
of its Southern and Eastern character. ‘To 
see it for the first time in the grey, sleety 
rains and bitter winds which are not un- 
common in winter, or in the wet and 
stormy days which come in March, must 
be singularly disenchanting. So few 
foreigners come to Greece in the summer 
months that the plague of dust by day 
and the worse plague of mosquitoes by 
night need hardly be alluded to. One can 
understand why, as in days of old, the light, 
sandy, and chronically parched Attic soil 
must lend itself to the wind-facture of 
perpetual dust. But why should so dry a 
climate, why should a region exposed to 
sea-wind and hill-wind and the vast con- 
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tinual current from Thrace and Thessaly, 
permit the Greek capital to be the most 
intolerable city in Europe in so far as the 
infliction of the mosquito is concerned ? 
For the ordinary tourist the best months 
to visit Athens are February and April: 
to come from the north in February, to 
come in April from Egypt or India. In 
February the violets are at every street- 
corner, and Athens without her lovely 
abundance of long, fragrant violets is 
hardly Athens. The sky is a deep lustrous 
azure. ‘There a bloom on every- 
thing, from the tall isolated cypresses of 
the Plateia Syntagmatos, or Constitution 
Square, to the long blue-purple brow of 
Hymettos which looms through the radiant 
atmosphere from behind the white glare 
of the long barrack-like edifice of the 
Royal Palace. And the air ! . it is 
intoxicating, warm, exhilarating, dry, with 
spring breathing in every rhythmic wave 
eddying from Pentelicos or rising pine- 
fragrant from Ardettos or Lycabettos or that 
parched Thriasian plain already yellowing 
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with daffodil and jonquil. Such days do 
indeed come in February, and in lovely 
sequence. On my first visit to Athens I 
knew ten such days one after the other: 
the air light, the beauty vivid, life intense. 

But it isa variable month. One may be 
fortunate or unfortunate on a short visit. 
Last February there were a fair number of 
these radiant days of azure and delicate 
air, but rarely two or three in sequence, 
and rains and tempests and even snow 
were too frequent visitors. But in April 
everything that is a delight in February 
at its best can be enjoyed to the full 
and in greater loveliness. ‘The heat can 
be great, but is not oppressive, and the air 
has not lost its freshness. Attica has for- 
gotten her yellow sterile wastes, and is a 
land of flowers. ‘The violets of Kephisia, 
the narcissus in the valleys of the 
Pentelican and Parnés range, the rose and 
rhododaphne in the gardensof Ambelokipi, 
the daffodils and jonquils in the woods of 
‘Tatoi, the white flood of asphodel among 
the dwarf pines of Ardettos and climbing 
the steep ways of Lycabettos, the purple 
orchis and amethystine thyme on the 
rough scarps and stony wastesof Hymettos, 
everywhere the Attic world has broken 
into a foam of flowers. As for those 
painful frauds the ancient streams Képhi- 
sus and Ilissos, they carry the drifted 
blossom of apple and pear and cherry on 
whatever trickle they have maintained 
since the last rains of February and March. 
Let the visitor drive out by the Dipylon 
or old Thriasian Gate, past green Colonos 
on the right and the olive groves of the 
Academe on the left, to the hamlet of 
Kolykothou, astride on the Képhisus, here 
picturesque in windings and even fluent in 
substance (many will not believe, but at 
times there is real water really flowing), just 
to see what parched Attica can do in the 
way of fruit-blossom. ‘The white clouds of 
cherry and pear are as full of bees as the 
thyme-tufted banks of that other dried-up 
torrent on the lower reach of Hymettos, 
deep-sunken, winding Eridanus. 

On the other hand, ‘‘ the real Athens,” 
the Athens of the Athenians and other 
Hellenic and Asiatic Greeks, is not to be 
discovered even in April. Perhaps in a 
fine spring April end will begin to reveal 
the charm. But the true Athenian con- 
siders May and June to be perfection: 
the season when one enjoys the siesta 
from the forenoon till late afternoon, and 
in the first coolness has Turkish coffee 
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and Coukoumi and cold sweet water of 
Kaisariane or Marousi by the lapping 
wave on the beaches of Phaleron, or has 
a sip of Masticha at sundown in one 
of the cafés of the Plateia ’Omonia or in 
front of the Zappeion, looking beyond 
the Temple of Zeus to the Gulf of 
Salamis, or drinks retsinato wine and eats 
fried mysteries on Constitution Square, 
and looks in at one of the open-air theatres 
about nine or ten (there is a delightful 
uncertainty about the beginning of theatri- 
cal performances in Athens—the only 
certainty, in fact, being that they never 
begin at the hour announced) to watch 
Pantopoulos (the Athenian Dan Leno) 
“bring the house down” with mimicry 
and pointed jest, or see Leskatsas im- 
personate Hamlet, or hear Aikaterina 
Verone repeat her wonted success in 
Demetrios Koromela’s popular _ play 
Maroula’s Luck, or listen entranced to 
Evangelia Paraskevopoulou, the Sarah 
Bernhardt, or rather the Eleonora Duse, 
of Greece! What debonair and lovely 
evenings those Attic nights! The nightin- 
gales no longer sing in the Royal gardens, 
but the little owl, sacred to Minerva, flutes 
her melancholy, sweet cry as she hawks 
beneath the cloudy pepper-trees and 
round the tall cypresses ; and wherever a 
few blades of grass afford a tiny covert 
the cicada shrills with strident intensity— 
a sound dear to the Athenians of to-day 
as to the Athenians of old . . . they, too, 
as they believed and_ believe, being 
autochthonous, earth-sprung, so that still 
the women of Attica wear the bronze or 
gold image of the cicada, token of a 
sacred heritage in common. ‘The whole 
of Athens is astir and abroad. Even the 
omnipresent and apparently homeless and 
unresting Zustros, or bootblack, will “shine” 
your shoes up till midnight and long 
after—until indeed the three herald cries 
of the new day rage rancorously in every 
street, Gd/a! Salépi! and D’Ladee! . 

respectively the cry of the goat-herd with 
his milch-goats, of the itinerant hot coffee 
or rather hot herb-drink seller, and of the 
country lads whose wares are small 
bundles of kindling-wood. It is the 
season of the populace. The latest gossip 
is heard. Everybody’s affairs are every- 
body’s business. Every one who can’t 
read or can’t afford the five lepta (a half- 
penny) for the eon Asty or the Acropolis 
or the Veologos, or for the evening 
“specials” of the Zphemerts and the 
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Hestia, gets at second hand every item of 
news or comment or political diatribe in 
these (to a stranger) very parochial and 
ill-informed sheets, though of late the 
Acropolis and the Neon Asty have been 
making a bid for rivalry with the leading 
journals of Italy. A good story, a good 
joke, a bitter gibe, a farcical parody 
becomes public property in an incredibly 
short space of time. ‘I'his may be seen 
an hour or so after the publication of the 
local satirical weekly, the Romeos, written 
in verse throughout (even to the advertise- 
ments) and solely by its proprietor, George 
Sourés, ‘‘ Kirios Giorgios,” as he is known 
to every citizen, from the most aristocratic 


has eddied over the marble quarries of 
Pentelicos, or lifted on long surge from 
Parnes to ‘Turko Vouni, or carried the 
sough of the oaks of ‘Tatoi to the pines on 


Lycabettos. He will meet the turkey-herd 
from the uplands of St. John the Hunter, 
with long pole guiding his _ strangely 
disciplined and docile flock and shouting 
hoarsely, Gd//ous, Gallopoula, Gallopoiiles 
(turkey-cocks, turkey-pullets, little: turkey- 
hens); or a_picturesquely dishevelled 
figure on a donkey laden with greenstuff, 
to be announced later with an agonisingly 
prolonged yawp by the old wives of the 
market in the word vadheekia, where the ee’s 
have a long monotonous ebb-tide that can 
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in the Boulevard of Herodes Atticus to 
the grimiest in the Street of Hephaestos. 
Even ladies will sit chatting and gossip- 
ing with their brothers and cousins and 
husbands’ friends (the omissions must be 
noted, for in Athens they are significant) 
till the stars begin to pale. 

If the visitor sit out these nocturnal 
hours with friends, and is not unwell from 
overmuch densely sweetened Turkish 
coffee and the ceaseless anti-mosquito 
cigarette, he will see an Athens of to-day 
of which the ordinary visitor obtains at 
most a partial glimpse, and that rarely 
indeed before Easter. He will enjoy the 
sudden delightful coolness which invariably 
comes with dawn, the cold breath that 


The Parthenon, north side. 
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be equalled only by the Sicilian muleteer 
and the Algerian fowl vendor ; or he may 
encounter the garlic-seller, or the peripatetic 
honey merchant, whose musical call of 
Meli ! Meli / has itself got something in it 
of the thyme-sweet slopes of Hymettos. 
That wonderful first impression — of 
Athens, when all things concur in good 
fortune! What light, what radiancy, what 
beauty! One has probably heard or 
read that modern Athens is of no 
interest, is not for itself worth a visit ; that 
it is more like a country cousin of Munich 
than the inheritor of the supreme city of 
antiquity ; that all that is impressive or 
beautiful must be sought in the remains 
of the antique world. I recali one dis- 
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sertation “‘on what to see in Athens” 
where the writer says, “If you would see 
anything of beauty or interest you must 
go to the Acropolis, or wander about the 
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Of course, the Acropolis is a thing 


apart. ‘That goes without saying. But 
the writer of the quoted passage inter- 
polates it simply because it is a “ sight,” 
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green solitude of Colonos, or meditatively 
stroll through the olive groves of Plato’s 
Academy.” If that is all the visitor can 
do, or is intellectually and zsthetically fit 
for, he might as well save himself the 
time and expense of a visit to Greece. 


{Sebah, Athens. 


the most famous asset of Athens, as the 
most ignorant and indifferent writer on 
Rome could not refrain from the parrotry 
of enthusiasm over the Coliseum, or the 
most casual tour-compiler for Egypt omit 
platitudinous rapture over the Pyramids. 
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3ut Colonos! ‘The olive groves of Plato’s 
Academe! The poet and the scholar 
will go there with reverence for what is 
in his own mind, but the birthplace of 
Sophocles and the background of Gdipus 
at Colonos is, in itself, much less attractive 
than Primrose Hill. Patchy tufts of sage, 
mangy grass, ubiquitous oyster-shells and 
broken glass and crockery are quite as 
obvious as “‘ the quiet sheep-nibbled green 
grass of this pastoral spot.” The writer 
adds that the hill (it is but a mound) is 
crowned with two impressive monuments, 
“witnesses of the pride and gratitude of 
the Athenians in 
connection with 
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Athens is for the most part a beauty that 
has changed, but not passed—as the 
beauty of Edinburgh has changed, but has 
not passed, or as the beauty of Nuremberg 
has changed, but has not passed. There 
is nothing in Athens so impressive (as 
in kind there is nothing in the world so 
impressive) as the majestic grandeur of 
the Acropolis crowned with the surpassing 
loveliness of the Parthenon ; and it is true 
that nothing of this loveliness and nothing 
of this grandeur can be attributed to any 
effort of human genius since before the 
Christian era, It is true that there are 
certain remains 
of the ancient 





the life-work of a 
great German and 
a great French 
scholar.” ‘Two 
hopelessly unim- 
pressive and 
tawdry examples 
of melancholy 
cemetery-sculp- 
ture, grossly de- 
faced and wholly 
unkempt, repay 
the curiosity of 
the visitor. If 
Charles — Lenor- 
mant and Carl 
Otfried Miller 
should ever be 
phantomly in- 
clined to revisit 
the scene, neither 
would be gratified. 
As for the Aca- 
demic Grove 

well, to put it 
mildly, it is dis- 








Hellenic genius 
which nothing of 
the same kind of 
later ages or of 
to-day can = ap- 
proach —as_ the 
magnificent 
columns of the 
Temple of Olym- 
pian Zeus, as the 
harmonious aus- 
terity of the 
Theseion, as the 
grave elegance (to 
use rightly a 
much-misused 
word) of the 
Choragic Monu- 
ment of — Lysi- 
crates. And 
again it is true 
that the architec- 
ture of the modern 
city is more Ger- 
manic than 
Hellenic, much 








appointing. ‘The 
olives are said to 
be the oldest and finest in Greece. This 
isalegend. ‘The particular grove affected 
by Plato is indicated by imaginative and 
obliging guides. ‘This also is legend. 
There is indeed one old gnarled tree 
about a mile from where (so far as we can 
speak definitely at all) the ancient Aca- 
demia was, which an ingenuous enthusiasm 
declares to be that under whose boughs 
the great philosopher discoursed to his 
disciples, and IAATON (in a script hardly 
antique) may be discovered indented in 
the tree. ‘The tree in question may 
perhaps be seventy-five years old. 

This attitude is fatal. ‘The beauty of 





The Royal Guard at Athens—a back view. more “* Pseudo ” 


than ‘ Classic.” 
The Russian church, with its much-ad- 
mired campanile in the Odos Philelleenoon, 
and the statue of Byron in the Zeuthoros 
Olga in the public gardens of the Zappeion, 
are a poor substitute for the shattered 
Naos Olumpion Dios and any one of the 
lost sculptures of Calamis or Myron, of 
Scopas or Lysippos, to say nothing of the 
handiwork of Pheidias or Praxiteles. All 
this is obvious. But when we go to Athens 
most of us are apt to make the same 
mistake as some French and German 
visitors to Edinburgh, who come expecting 
to see a medieval city with the inhabitants 
going about in kilts and swift with dirk 
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Photo by] The Parthenon, south side. [Sebah, Athens. 
and claymore. It may be disappointing herself in a perplexing and delightful 
not to hear the slogan on Princes Street beauty. He will turn from broad and 
or the wail of the coronach in the purlieus handsome boulevards and __ tram-lined 
of Holyrood, and disenchantment awaits _ streets, and in a moment find himself face 
in the rush of the electric car and the _ to face with a Byzantine Athens, for which 
hardly martial passing of a trades-union — perhaps he had been wholly unprepared : 
band; but on the whole the citizens he will strc!l down the Odos ’Ermou or 
prefer the punctual car to the romantic the Odos Euripidou, with slow  un- 
foray, like music-halls better than slogans, familiarity, making out “EPMOY as 
and find umbrellas and tweed suits more Hermes and EYPYIITAOY as Euripides, 
convenient than claymores and kilts. and penetrate a narrow and busy thorough- 
There is a story of a foreigner for whom fare, which he will consider to be the 
the supreme thing to see in Edinburgh was Athenian Tottenham Court Road, till in 
the blood-spot of Rizzio. It was the slack humbled spirit he discovers that it is the 
season and an off-day, and the spot had Street of the Four Winds, and . . . oh, 
not been ‘‘refreshed.” He went away sudden thrill and wonder!. . . that at 
from Edinburgh saying that its romance _ the end of it looms the Acropolis, with the 
was a thing of the past, and that the city Parthenon crowning it in sunlit yellow 
of to-day wasawhited sepulchre. A good ivory, the noon radiance turning the 
many tourists visit Athens in the same masonry of Erechtheion into some high 
spirit. After all, to be modern is not _ loveliness of indescribable golden hue. 
necessarily to be deserving of contumely. Often last winter and spring I was 
Many people forget apparently that if Rome — struck in casual visitors by what seemed 
or Athens had declined to become modern _ to me an affected pose. It was this attitude 
they would now be malarious villages. to which I have alluded—of contempt 
To get anything like a fair impression. for anything that is not archaic. I have 
of the Athens of to-day, one should _ seen it often in Rome and elsewhere: the 
not, unless sorely pressed for time, start readiness in delight at the vast ruin of 
straightway for the Acropolis, the treasure- the Coliseum, at the disinterred stones 
rooms of Mycenz, or the sculpture- and monuments of the Forum, at the 
galleries of the Museum. The visitor should paintings in the Sistine, with complete 
go afoot, and purposefully wander at hazard. _ blindness or indifference to the far vaster 
In this way he will find Athens reveal and more imposing spectacle of Rome 





















itself, to the life and colour of the Rome 
of to-day, to every phase of the art and 
literature of this extraordinary Italian race 
that has been submerged so often in 
whelming seas of time and disaster, but 
is now again one of the great powers of 
the world, with a noble modern literature 
and an art (with all its inevitable faults) 
full of energy and promise. When I find 
persons in raptures over the desolate 
beauty of the Baths of Caracalla and 


unable to see the desolate beauty of 


the Campagna or feel the spell of the 
Sabine and Volscian Hills, which are 
to Rome what high white clouds are 
to a summer sky: or enthusiastic over 
some crudely archaic early sculpture in 
the museum at Athens, or over some 
primitive architectural makeshift which 
only antiquity and classical interest vitalise 
for us, and at the same time contemp- 
tuously indifferent to the eager and 
often splendidly successful efforts of the 
Athenians of to-day to beautify their 
city... I take leave to doubt the 
sincerity of their emotion or the value 
of their interest. ‘There is, of course, a 
phase that has to be allowed for, and one 
that we are more likely to encounter 
frequently in Athens than _ elsewhere. 
This is what I would call archzologitis. 
To the sufferer from this malady there 
is no beauty save in what is antique. 
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The noblest achievements in modern 
sculpture might be set beside the most 
crude (if, scholastically, deeply interesting) 
experiments of untrained Hellenes of old, 
and would be ignored as (fatal defect !) 
“modern.” How often I have heard the 
archzeologitic-intemperate turn from some 
lovely example of, say, Lysippos of 
Sikyon or Damophon of Mersene (they 
are instances, the names do not matter) 
in utter indifference or affected contempt, 
with, in a tone of infinite disparagement, 
some such remark as, “ Oh, late period !” 
That is damnatory. The flowing line, 
the delicate curve, the inspiration of life, 
the whole signature of art, nothing is 
of account: the garment does not fall 
stiff, the lines are not austere, the curves 
have not the severity of the impassive, 
the carven image has dared to become 
endued with life, to pass from the crudely 
symbolic to the zsthetically interpretative. 
Of such is the kingdom of the pseudo- 
archeologist and the notebooker—hardly 
of the artist, of the lover of beauty for its 
own sake. 

Nearly all the foreign visitors to Athens 
stay at one of the hotels in or immediately 
adjacent to the Plateia Syntagmatos, or 
Constitution Square. Along with com- 
mercial travellers and others on business, 
Germans as a rule frequent the smaller 
and noisier hotels in and around the 
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The Temple of Theseus. 


[Sebah, Athens. 
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Plateia Omonoias, or Concord Square, in 
the heart of the commercial part of the 


city. Within the last year or so new and 
apparently first-class hotels have been 
opened in the Regent Street of Athens, 
the Odos Stadiou, and two more were to 
be finished this past summer in readiness 
for the expected new stream of visitors 
from the north—for the long-delayed rail- 
way wid Thebes, connecting with Salonika 
and the Balkan States, is at Jast in working 
order. Archzeologists of all countries as 
a rule seek quarters, if for a limited time, 
at the Xenodochion Athenas, or Hotel 
d’Athénes, which is for them the most 
convenient (as it is one of the brightest 
and sunniest, though not well adapted 
for ladies or invalids) of Athenian hotels. 
Artists and students generally take a room 
in some of the minor hotels, and take their 
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holokythia parayomista (vegetable marrows 


filled with minced meat and rice and 
more or less garlicked), or one of 


those paralysing Athenian sweet dishes 
(galatobouriko or kataifi or baklava), 
to be addicted to which is, for the 
foreigner, a brief rapture and a prolonged 
and bitter repentance. 

From this central position it is easy to 
go afoot to the chief modern thorough- 
fares or to the chief ancient sites. The 
visitor may cross the square and go up 
the Street of the Philhellenes, past the 
Russian church, and then either by the 
main road or by a detour past the Choragic 
Monument of Lysicrates ; come upon the 
Acropolis, and ascend to the Parthenon 
through the Dionysiac ‘Theatre (where 
“¥schylos, Sophocles, and Euripides saw 
their plays performed) ; and thence eitherby 
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meals where convenient, or else board at 
some such fension as the “ Byzance” in 
Hermes Street, or 2d¢e/ garni such as that 
kept by Kiria Chryssicépoulos in Academy 
Street, or, if they can afford it and there 
is room, at the Maison Merlin off the 
Leuthoros Kephisias. But, as just said, 
two-thirds or more of British and American 
visitors put up in one of the hotels in or 


near Constitution Square, where the 
native word Xenodochion is ignored, 


where all payments have to be made in 
gold, and the visitor constrained to pay 
well for everything that with a little know- 
ledge of Greek he could do far better 
and cheaper for himself, and where every- 
thing is of the conventional cosmopolitan 
kind, with nothing to show that the hos- 
telry is Greek save an occasional dish of 
spitted small-meats known as covPAaxia 
(souvléki) or a popular entrée such as 





the Asclepieion or sanctuary of Asclepios, 
or by the beautiful Odeion of Herodes 
Atticus to the imposing entrance below 
the Propylaea and the ‘Temple of Niké 
Apteros : or, he may descend beyond the 
Russian church to the Zappeion Gardens, 
where the statue of Byron looks out across 
the superb columns of the Olympieion, or 
Temple of Zeus Olympios, to the Gulf of 
Salamis, to emerge either below pine- 
clad Ardettos (in spring a wilderness of 
magnificent asphodel finer than those of 
the Roman Campagna or the Taorminian 
highlands) and by the banks of Ilissos 
and the spring of Kalirrhoé, which so 
sadly belies its name, ‘ pleasantly flow- 
ing”; or else by the Arch of Hadrian 
on the Acropolis side; or, again, from 
Constitution Square he may go down 
Hermes Street, the Bond Street of 
Athens, and think himself in Brussels or 














Lausanne (save for the Greek names and 
script), till suddenly he comes upon the 
beautiful little Byzantine Church of the 
Kaprikarea, the foundation of which is 
attributed to so remote a date as 444 
and to the piety of the Empress Eudocia, 
though the oldest portion now visible 
probably does not antedate the ninth 
century. There is no greater surprise 
in Athens than to come unexpectedly 
upon this quaint and fantastically pic- 
turesque remnant of the Byzantine epoch, 
set between the Rue de la Paix of Upper 
Hermes Street, and the thronged and 
dirty and essentially modern and _ yet 
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outside shadowy and often noisome 
Rembrandtesque booths. 

Or, once more, from Constitution 


Square he may pass at once into the two 
chief thoroughfares of modern Athens— 
the Odos Stadiou and the Leuthoros 
tang pisteemiou—respectively, as we should 
call them, Stadium Street and University 
Avenue or Boulevard. ‘The Athenians 
themselves regard Stadium Street as their 
most cheerful and delightful thoroughfare. 
Almost its only architectural or public 
attraction for the visitor, however, is the 
Chamber of Deputies, an edifice of no 
distinction within or without, but serving 
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The Kaprikarea Church. 


characteristically Greek thoroughfare of 
Molus Street, headed to the north by 
the grandiose but neither beautiful nor 
imposing Horologium of Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes (the public water-clock and 
weathercock of Athens before the Christian 
era began), or Tower of the Winds, as 
it is commonly called—with these always 
fascinating offshoots from the ®olus, 
such as the Street of Hephaestos with 
its brass-workers, or those picturesque 
alleys where the shoemakers expose 
hundreds of scarlet and tasselled /sar- 
ouchia, or peaked Albanian shoes, or 
manufacturers of the fez, the popular and 
national fustanella, or kilt, and of horribly 
vivid carpets, display their wares in and 


its purpose, and much admired by the 
Athenians themselves. Very different is 
it in University Avenue. To walk along 
this splendid street on the morrow of 
one’s arrival in Athens, and if the day be 
a typical Athenian day of cloudless azure 
and intoxicating radiance, is a revelation 
after all that one has heard in disparage- 
ment of the modern city. From its side- 
streets are to be had views of towering 
Lycabettos, rising like a Doge’s Cap from 
the head of the metropolis ; and beyond 
its long perspective the blue filmy heights 
of Parnés have always a beautiful and 
dreamlike effect. We pass first by the 
House of Ilion (the House of Troy), built 
by the great antiquarian and explorer 
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Schliemann, where his widow still resides, 
and where on certain days visitors will 
find ready admission. ‘Then come the 
high-set and splendidly effective columned 
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Cave of the Furies, and the half-holiday 
bicyclist displays his prowess in front of 
the erect and prostrate columns of the 
Temple of Olympian Zeus. To the Roman, 
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and radiant white edifices of the Academy 
of Science, the University, and the 
National Library, the exsemd/e being one 
of extraordinary effectiveness. It is quite 
true that Athens is here indebted to 
German architects and modern German 
pseudo-classic architecture; but hard 
names don’t kill, and all we need look to 
is aptness and felicity of effect. I know 
I shall never forget that first exhilarating 
impression of modern Athens on the 
radiant morning of my first visit to the 
capital of the Hellenes. 

Of course, I am not thinking of a 
topographical account of the Athens of 
to-day, and so I need not even attempt 
the briefest summary of the best “‘ walks 
of exploration” in and around the city. 
These are endless. In a sense, except 
the Acropolis, all Athens is modern 
Athens: the medieval city does but 
glance out on us here and there, and the 
ancient town is never more than frag- 
mentarily present. In Rome the screech 
of the steam engine and the whistle of 
the electric car assail the ancient walls 
of the Baths of Diocletian ; and in Athens 
the sketchful miss paints placidly by the 
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to the Athenian, the antiquities “are 
simply there”; they attract the foreigner, 
they are an asset, but they have nothing 
in common with the life of to-day. I 
speak, of course, of the populace as 
a whole: Athens has a hundred native 
enthusiasts whose love and knowledge of 
their great city is not to be surpassed by 
any visitor, from Kirios Kavvadias of the 
National Museum, or Demetrios Bikélas, 
the “grand old man” of contemporary 
Greek letters, or Nicolai Androutzos, the 
brilliant Athenian artist, to the youngest 
archeologist and writer and painter of 
the year’s new-comers. 

Nor could a single article exhaust, even 
in brief summary, the walks and excursions 
in the vicinage, whether immediately 
adjacent as Phaleron and the sea-coast to 
east and west of the Pirzeus, or the near 
slopes of Hymettos, or over and around 
Lycabettos and Turko Vouni, or out by 
Colonos and the banks of the Képhisos, 
or a little farther afield to beautiful 
Kephisia and its pine-clad uplands and 
lower heights of Pentelicos, or to royal 
Tatoi and its forest, or along the Sacred 
Way through the lovely Vale of Daphni, 




















past the great Byzantine monastery built 
onthe site of a Temple of Apollo, and past 
the scanty remains (in how lovely a spot! 
with how exquisite a seaward view!) of the 
Temple of Aphrodite, where a few beauti- 
fully shaped Attic pines grow among the 
scattered fragments of that long-vanished 
sacred fane; and so southward by the 
sea-marge of Salamis to Eleusis, birthplace 
of Aischylos and home of the Mysteries 
of Demeter. 

One might indeed devote an article to 
the populace alone, and another to their 
idiosyncrasies and habits and customs ; 
and another to the innumerable saints and 
their traditional powers ; or to the national 
traits, such as self-respect and_ inde- 
pendence (with its welcome correlative, 
the scarcity of beggars and all the riff-raff 
of abased humanity which are the pest of 
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of the New Year (our January 13th) or 
the Blessing of the Waters at Epiphany, 
to Easter (the supreme annual event of 
modern Athens) and the great Festival of 
Tenos. That of the First Day in Lent 
deserves a monograph by some scholar 
with the pen of a poet: the festa of the 
peasants of Attica, who crowd’ into the 
open spaces around the columns of the 
Temple of Zeus Olympios, and dance and 
barter and make merry as their forbears 
have done since the far-off days of the 
Dionysiac festivals. Unbrokenly has this 
ancient spring festival been maintained 
through every national disaster, since 
the Lacedzemonians, after the Athenian 
defeat at A®gospotami, destroyed the 
Long Walls to the sound of flutes and 
clarions, to the day when for the last 
time the roar of Ottoman artillery aroused 
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Italy and Spain, and make Naples the 
most disagreeable city in the world) ; and 
the civic and national conditions: or 
(and it would be an interesting one) to 
the popular Athenian festivals, from that 
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the echoes of the Acropolis, and caused 
the ravens and owls and kestrels of 
the shattered Parthenon to wheel for 
hours in black clouds above the sacred 
places. 








A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. 


Further Episodes in the Career of A. J. Raffles, Cricketer and Cracksman. 
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IV.—THE CRIMINOLOGISTS’ CLUB. 


. UT who are they, Raffles, and 
where’s their house? ‘There’s 
no such club on the list in 

Whitaker.” 

“The Criminologists, my dear Bunny, 
are too few for a local habitation, and too 
select to tell their name in Gath. ‘They 
are merely so many solemn students of 
contemporary crime, who meet and dine 
periodically at each other’s clubs or 
houses.” 

* But why in the world should they ask 
us to dine with them ?” 

And I brandished the invitation which 
had brought me hotfoot to the Albany: 
it was from the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Thornaby, K.G.; and it requested the 
honour of my company at dinner, at 
Thornaby House, Park Lane, to meet 


the members of the Criminologists’ 
Club. That in itself was a disturbing 


compliment: judge then of my dismay 
on learning that Raffles had been invited 
too. 

“They have got it into their heads,” 
said he, “that the gladiatorial element is 
the curse of most modern sport. ‘They 
tremble especially for the professional 
gladiator. And they want to know 
whether my experience tallies with their 
theory.” 

**So they say !’ 

“They quote the case of a league 
player, sus per coll., and any number of 
suicides, It really is rather in my public 
line.” 

“Tn yours, if you like, but not in mine,” 
said I. “No, Raffles, they've got their 
eye on us both, and mean to‘put us under 
the microscope, or they never would have 
pitched on me.” 

Raffles smiled upon my perturbation. 
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“T almost wish you were right, 
Bunny! It would be even better fun 
than I mean to make it as it is. But 


it may console you to hear that it was 


I who gave them your name. I told 
them you were a far keener crimino- 
logist than myself. I am delighted to 
hear they have taken my hint, and 
that we are to meet at their gruesome 
board.” 

“Tf I accept,” said I, with the austerity 
he deserved. 

“If you don’t,” rejoined Raffles, “ you 
will miss some sport after both our hearts. 
Think of it, Bunny! These fellows meet 
to wallow in all the latest crimes; we 
wallow with them as though we knew no 
more about it than themselves. Perhaps 
we don't, for few criminologists have a 
soul above murder ; and I quite expect to 
have the privilege of lifting the discussion 
into our own higher walk. They shall 
give their morbid minds to the fine art of 
burgling, for a change; and while we're 
about it, Bunny, we may as well extract 
their opinion of our noble selves. As 
authors, as collaborators, we will sit with 
the flower of our critics, and find our own 
level in the expert eye. It will be a piquant 
experience, if not an invaluable one; if we 
are sailing too near the wind, we are sure 
to hear about it, and can trim our yards 
accordingly. Moreover, we shall get a 
very good dinner into the bargain, or our 
noble host will belie a European reputa- 
tion.” 

“Do you know him?” I asked. 

“We have a pavilion acquaintance, 
when it suits my lord,” replied Raffles, 
chuckling. ‘“ But I know all about him. 
He was President one year of the 
M.C.C., and we never had a better. He 
knows the game, though I believe he 
never played cricket in his life. But then 
he knows most things, and has never 
done any of them. He has never even 
married, and never opened his lips in the 
House of Lords. Yet they say there is 
no better brain in the august assembly, 
and he certainly made us a wonderful 
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speech last time the Australians were 
over. He has read everything, and (to 
his credit in these days) never written a 
line. All round he is a whale for theory 
and a sprat fur practice—but he looks 
quite capable of both at crime !” 

I now longed to behold this remarkable 
peer in the flesh, and with the greater 
curiosity since another of the things which 
he evidently never did was to have his 
photograph published for the benefit of 
the vulgar. I told Raffles that I would 
dine with him at Lord Thornaby’s, and 
he nodded as though I had not hesitated 
fora moment. I see now how deftly he 
had disposed of my reluctance. No 
doubt he had thought it all out before : 
his little speeches look sufficiently pre- 
meditated as I set them down at the 
dictates of an excellent memory. Let it, 
however, be borne in mind that Raffles 
did not talk exactly like a Raffles book : 
he said the things, but he did not say 
them in so many consecutive breaths. 
They were punctuated by puffs from his 
eternal cigarette, and the punctuation was 
often in the nature of a line of asterisks, 
while he took a silent turn up and down 
his room. Nor was he ever more de- 
liberate than when he seemed most 
* nonchalant and spontaneous. I came to 
see itin the end. But these were early 
days, in which he was more plausible to 
me than I can hope to render him to 
another human being. 

And I saw a good deal of Raffles just 
then ; it was, in fact, the one period at 
which I can remember his coming round 
to see me more frequently than I went 
round to him. Of course he would come 
at his own odd hours, often just as one 
was dressing to go out and dine, and I 
can even remember finding him there 
when I returned, for I had long since 
given him a key of the flat. It was the 
inhospitable month of February, and I 
can recall more than one cosy evening 
when we discussed anything and every- 
thing but our own malpractices ; indeed, 
there were none to discuss just then. 
Raffles, on the contrary, was showing 
himself with some industry in the most 
respectable society, and by his advice I 
used the club more than ever. 

“There is nothing like it at this time 
of year,” said he. ‘ In the summer I have 
my cricket to provide me with decent 
employment in the sight of men. Keep 
yourself before the public from morning 
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to night, and they'll never think of you in 
the still small hours,” 

Our behaviour, in fine, had so long 
been irreproachable that I rose without 
misgiving on the morning of Lord 
Thornaby’s dinner to the other crimino- 
logists and guests. My chief anxiety was 
to arrive under the egis of my brilliant 
friend, and I had begged him to pick me 
up on his way; but at five minutes to 
the appointed hour there was no sign of 
Raffles or his cab. We were bidden at a 
quarter to eight for eight o’clock, so after 
all I had to hurry off alone. 

Fortunately, ‘Thornaby House is almost 
at the end of my street that was; and it 
seemed to me another fortunate circum- 
stance that the house stood back, as it did 
and does, in its own august courtyard ; for 
as I was about to knock, a hansom came 
twinkling in behind me, and I drew 
back, hoping it was Raffles at the last 
moment. It was not, and I knew it in 
time to melt from the porch, and wait 
yet another minute in the shadows, since 
others were as late as I. And out jumped 
these others, chattering in stage whispers 
as they paid their cab. 

“Thornaby has a bet about it with 
Freddy Vereker, who can’t come, I hear. 
Of course, it won't be lost or won to-night. 
But the dear man thinks he’s been invited 
as a cricketer ! ” 

““T don’t believe he’s the other thing,” 
said a voice as brusque as the first was 
bland. “I believe it’s all bunkum, I 
wish I didn’t, but I do!” 

“] think you'll find it’s more than 
that,” rejoined the other, as the doors 
opened and swallowed the pair. 

I flung out limp hands and smote the 
air. Raffles bidden to what he had well 
called this “‘ gruesome board,” not as a 
cricketer but as a suspected criminal ! 
Raffles wrong all the time, and I right for 
once in my original apprehension! And 
still no Raffles in sight—no Raffles to 
warn—no Raffles, and the clocks striking 
eight ! 

Well may I shirk the psychology of such 
a moment, for my belief is that the 
striking clocks struck out all power of 
thought and feeling, and that I played my 
poor part the better for that blessed 
surcease of intellectual sensation. On 
the other hand, I was never more alive to 
the purely objective impressions of any 
hour of my existence, and of them the 
memory is startling to this day. I hear 
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my mad knock at the double doors ; tney 
fly open in the middle, and it is like some 
sumptuous and solemn rite. A long slice 
of silken-legged lackey is seen on either 
hand ; a very prelate of a butler bows a 
benediction from the sanctuary steps. I 
breathe more freel¥ when I reach a book- 
lined library where a mere handful of men 
do not overflow the Persian rug before 
the fire. One of them is Raffles, who is 
talking to a large man with the brow of 
a demi-god and the eyes and jowl of a 
degenerate bull-dog. And this is our 
noble host. 

He stared at me with inscrutable stolidity 
as we shook hands, and at once handed 
me over to a tall, ungainly man whom he 
‘addressed as Ernest, but whose surname 
I never learnt. Ernest in turn introduced 
me, with a shy and clumsy courtesy, to the 
two remaining guests. They were the 
pair who had driven up in the hansom: 
one turned out to be Kingsmill, Q.C. ; 
the other I knew at a glance, from his 
photographs, as Parrington, the backwoods 
novelist. ‘They were admirable foils to 
each other, the barrister being plump and 
dapper, with a Napoleonic cast of counten- 
ance, and the author one of the shaggiest 
dogs I have ever seen in evening clothes. 
Neither took much stock of me, but both 
had an eye on Raffles as I exchanged a 
few words with each in turn. Dzinner, 
however, was immediately announced, and 
the six of us had soon taken our places 
round a brilliant little table stranded in a 
huge dark room. 

1 had not been prepared for so small a 
party, and at first I felt relieved. If the 
worst came to the worst, I was focl enough 
to say in my heart, they were but two to 
one, But I was soon sighing for that 
safety which the adage associates with 
numbers. We were far too few for the 
confidential duologue with one’s neigh- 
bour in which I, at least, would have 
taken refuge from the perils of a general 
conversation, And the general conver- 
sation soon resolved itself into an attack, 
so subtly concerted, and so artistically 
delivered, that I could not conceive how 
Raffles should ever know it for an attack, 
and that against himself, or how to warn 
him of his peril. But to this day I am 


not convinced that I also was honoured 
by the suspicions of the club ; it may have 
been so, and they may have ignored me 
for the bigger game. 

It was 


Lord Thornaby himself who 
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fired the first shot, the 


over very 
sherry. He had Raffles on his right 


hand, and the backwoodsman of letters 
on his left. Raffles was hemmed in by 
the law on his right, while I sat between 
Parrington and Ernest, who took the 
foot of the table, and seemed a sort of 
feudatory cadet of the noble house. But 
it was the motley lot of us my lord 
addressed, as he sat back blinking his 
baggy eyes. 

“Mr. Raffles,” said he, “has been 
telling me about that poor fellow who 
suffered the extreme ‘penalty last March, 
A great end, gentlemen, a great end! It 
is true that he had been ungallant enough 
to cut a lady’s throat, but his own end 
should take its place among the most 
glorious traditions of the gallows. You 
tell them, Mr. Raffles: it will be as new 
to my friends as it is to me,” 

“T tell the tale as I heard it last 
time I played at Trent Bridge; it was 
never in the papers, I believe,” said 
Raffles, gravely. ‘‘You may remember 
the tremendous excitement over the test 
matches out in Australia at the time: 
it seems that the result of the crucial 
game was expected on his last day 
on earth, and he couldn’t rest until he 
knew it. We pulled it off, if you recol- 
lect, and he said it would make him 
swing happy.” 


“Tell ’em what else he said!” cried 
Lord Thornaby, rubbing his podgy 


hands. 

“The chaplain remonstrated with him 
on his excitement over a game at such a 
time, and the condemned cricketer is said 
to have replied, ‘ Why, it’s the first thing 
theyll ask me at the other end of the 
drop !’” 

The story was new even to me, but I 
had no time to appreciate its points, My 
concern was to watch its effect upon the 
other members of the party. Ernest, on 
my left, doubled up with laughter, and 
cackled and shook for several minutes. 
My other neighbour, more impression- 
able by temperament, winced first, and 
then worked himself into a state of 
enthusiasm which culminated in an 
assault upon his shirt-cuff with a joiner’s 
pencil. Kingsmill, Q.C., beaming tran- 
quilly on Raffles, seemed the one least 
impressed until he spoke. 

“T am glad to hear that,” he remarked 
in a high bland voice. ‘I thought that 
man would die game,” 
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“Did you know anything about him, 
then ?” inquired Lord ‘Thornaby. 

‘*T appeared for the Treasury,” replied 
the barrister, with a twinkle. ‘‘ You might 
almost say that I measured the poor man’s 
neck,” 

The point must have been quite un- 
premeditated ; it was not the less effective 
for that. Lord'Thornaby looked askance 
at the callous silk. It was some moments 
before Ernest tittered and Parrington felt 
for his pencil; and in the interim I had 
made short work of my hock, though it 
was Johannisberger. As for Raffles, one 
had but to see his horror to feel how 
completely he was off his guard. 

“In itself, I have heard, it was not a 
sympathetic case?” was the remark with 
which he broke the general silence. 

“Not a bit.” 

“That must have been a comfort to 
you,” said Raffles, dryly. 

“Tt would have been to me,” vowed 
the novelist, while the barrister merely 
smiled, » ‘I should have been very sorry 
to have had a hand in hanging Peckham 
and Solomons the other day.” 

“Why Peckham and _ Solomons?” 
inquired my lord. 

‘“They never meant to kill that old lady.” 

“But they strangled her in her bed 
with her own pillow-case ! ” 

**T don’t care,” said the uncouth scribe. 
“They didn’t break in for that. They 
never thought of scragging her. But the 
foolish old person would make a noise, 
and one of them tied too tight. I call 
it jolly bad luck on them.’ 

“On quiet, harmless, well-behaved 
thieves,” added Lord Thornaby, “in the 
unobtrusive exercise of their avocation !” 

And, as he turned to Raffles with his 
puffy smile, I knew that we had reached 
that part of the programme which had 
undergone rehearsal: it had been per- 
fectly timed to arrive with the champagne, 
and I was not afraid to signify my appre- 
ciation of that small mercy. But Raffles 
laughed so quickly at his lordship’s 
humour, and yet with such a_ natural 
restraint, as to leave no doubt that he had 
taken kindly to my own old part, and 
was playing the innocent inimitably in his 
turn by reason of his very innocence, It 
was a poetic judgment on old Raffles, and 
in my momentary enjoyment of the novel 


situation I was able to enjoy some of 


the good things of this rich man’s table. 
‘The saddle of mutton more than justified 
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its place in the menu; but it had not 
spoilt me for my wing of pheasant, and 
I was even looking forward to a sweet, 
when a further remark from the literary 
member recalled me from the table to 
its talk. 

* But, I suppose,” said he to Kingsmill, 
‘it’s ‘many a burglar you've restored to his 
friends and his relations ’?” 

“Let us say many a poor fellow who 
has been charged with burglary,” replied 
the cheery Q.C. “‘It’s not quite the 
same thing, you know, nor is ‘many’ the 


most accurate word. I never touch 
criminal work in town.” 
“It’s the only kind I should care 


about,” said the novelist, eating jelly with 
a spoon. 

“T quite agree with you,” our host 
chimed in. ‘And of all the criminals 
one might be called upon to defend, give 
me the enterprising burglar.” 

“Tt must be the breeziest branch of 
the business,” remarked Raffles, while I 
held my breath. 

But his tone was as light as gossamer, 
and his artless manner a triumph of even 
his incomparable art. Raffles was alive 
to the danger at last. I saw him refuse 
more champagne, even as I drained my 
glass again. But it was not the same 
danger to us both. Raffles had no reason 
to feel surprise or alarm at such a turn 
in a conversation frankly devoted to 
criminology ; it must have seemed as 
inevitable to him as it was sinister to 
me, with my fortuitous knowledge of the 
suspicions that were entertained. And 
there was little to put him on his guard 
in the touch of his adversaries, which was 
only less light than his own. 

“JT am not very fond of Mr. Sikes,’ 
announced the barrister, like a man who 
had got his cue. 

“ But he was_ prehistoric,” rejoined 
my lord. “A-lot of blood has flowed 
under the razor’since the days of Sweet 
William.” 

“True; we have had Peace,” said 
Parrington, and launched out into such 
glowing details of that criminal’s _ last 
moments that I began to hope the diver- 
sion might prove permanent. But Lord 
Thornaby was not to be denied. 

** William and Charles are both dead 
monarchs,” said he. “ The reigning king 


in their department is the fellow who 
gutted 
Street.” 
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There was a guilty silence on the part 
of the three conspirators—for I had long 
since persuaded myself that Ernest was 
not in their secret-—and then my blood 
froze. 

“T know him well,” said Raffles, looking 
up. 

Lord Thornaby stared at him in con- 
sternation. ‘The smile on the Napoleonic 
countenance of the barrister looked 
forced and frozen for the first time dur- 
ing the evening. Our author, who was 
nibbling cheese from a knife, left a bead 
of blood upon his beard. The facile 
Ernest alone met the occasion with a 
hearty titter. 

“What!” cried my lord. ‘ You know 
the thief ?” 

“T wish I did,” rejoined Raffles, chuck- 
ling. ‘No, Lord ‘Thornaby, I only 
meant the jeweller, Danby. I go to him 
when I want a wedding present.” 

I heard three deep breaths drawn as 
one, before I drew my own. 

“ Rather a coincidence,” observed our 
host, dryly, “ for I believe you also know 
the Milchester. people, where Lady Mel- 
rose had her necklace stolen a few months 
afterwards.” 

‘“*T was staying there at the time,” said 
Raffles, eagerly. No snob was ever 
quicker to boast of basking in the smile 
of the great. 

“We believe it to be the same man,” 
said Lord ‘Thornaby, speaking apparently 
for the Criminologists’ Club, and with 
much less severity of voice. 

“T only wish I could come across him,” 
continued Raffles, heartily; “for he’s a 
criminal much more to my mind than 
your murderers who swear on the drop 
or talk cricket in the condemned cell ! ” 

“He might be in the house now,” said 
Lord Thornaby, looking Raffles in the 
face. But his manner was that of an 
actor in an unconvincing part, and a mood 
to play it gamely to the bitter end; and 
he seemed embittered, as even a rich 
man may be in the moment of losing 
a bet. 

“What a joke if he were!” cried the 
Wild West writer. 

Absit omen!” murmured Raffles, in 
better taste. 

“Still, I think you'll find it’s a favourite 
time,” argued Kingsmill, Q.C.  “ And it 
would be quite in keeping with the char- 
acter of this man, so far as it is known, 
to pay a little visit to the President of 
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the Ciiminologists’ Club, and to choose the 
evening on which he happens to be enter- 
taining the other members.” 

There was more conviction in this sally 
than in that of our noble host ; but this 
I attributed to the trained and skilled 
dissimulation of the bar. Lord Thornaby, 
however, was not to be amused by the 
elaboration of his own idea; and it was 
with some asperity that he called upon 
the butler, now solemnly superintending 
the removal of the cloth. 

‘Leggett! Just send upstairs to see 
if all the doors are open and the rooms 
in proper order. That’s an awful idea 
of yours, Kingsmill, or of mine!” added 
my lord, recovering the courtesy of his 
order by an effort that I could follow. 
*“We should look fools! I don’t know 
which of us it was, by the way, who 
seduced the rest from the main stream 
of blood into this burglarious backwater. 
Are you familiar with De Quincey’s master- 
piece on ‘Murder as a Fine Art,’ Mr. 
Raffles ?” 

“T believe I once read it,” replied 
Raffles, doubtfully. 

“You must read it again,” pursued .the 
earl. “It is the last word on a great 
subject ; all we can hope to add is a fresh 
illustration or so, not unworthy of De 
Quincey’s text.—Well, Leggett ?” 

The venerable butler stood wheezing 
at his elbow. I had not hitherto observed 
that the man was an asthmatic. 

“IT beg your lordship’s pardon, but I 
think your lordship must have forgotten.” 

The voice came in rude gasps, but 
words of reproach could scarcely have 
achieved a finer delicacy. 

“ Forgotten, Leggett! Forgotten what, 
may I ask ?” 

“Locking your lordship’s dressing- 
room door behind your lordship, my 
lord,” stuttered the unfortunate Leggett, 
in the short spurts of a winded man, a 
few stertorous syllables at a time. ‘‘ Been 
up myself, my lord. Outer door—inner 
door—both locked inside ! ” 

But by this time the noble master was 
in a worse case than the man. His fine 
forehead was a tangle of livid cords ; his 
baggy jowl filled out like a balloon. In 
another second he had abandoned his 
place as our host, and fled the room ; and 
in yet another we had forgotten ours 
as his guests, and rushed headlong at his 
heels. 

Raffles was as excited as any of us 
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now: he outstripped us all. The cherubic 
little lawyer and I had a fine race for the 
last place but one, which I secured, 
while the panting butler and his satellites 
brought up a respectful rear. It was our 
unconventional author, however, who was 
the first to volunteer his assistance and 
advice. 

“No use pushing, my lord!” cried he. 
“Tf it’s been done with a wedge and 
gimlet. You may smash the door, but 
you'll never force it. Is there a ladder in 
the place?” 

‘“There’s a rope-ladder, somewhere, in 
case of fire, I believe,” said my lord, 
vaguely, as he rolled a critical eye over 
our faces. ‘“ Where is it kept, Leggett ?” 

“William will fetch it, my lord.” 

And a pair of noble calves went flash- 
ing to the upper regions. 

“No need for him to bring it down,” 
said Parrington, excitedly. ‘‘ Let him 
hang it out of the window above your 
lordship’s, and let me climb down and 
in at the window! I'll undertake to 
have one or other of the doors open in 
two twos!” 

The fastened doors were at right angles 
on the landing which we filled between 
us. Lord Thornaby smiled grimly on 
the rest of us, when he had nodded and 
dismissed the author like a hound from 
the leash. 

“It’s a good thing we know something 
about our friend Parrington,” said my 
lord. ‘ He takes more kindly to all this 
than I do, I can tell you.” 

“It’s grist to his mill,” said Raffles, 
charitably. 

“ Exactly! We shall have the whole 
thing in his next book.” 

“T hope to have it at the Old Bailey 
first.” 

“Refreshing to find a man of letters 
such a man of action too!” 

It was Raffles who spoke last; and 
the remark seemed rather trite, for him ; 
but in the tone there was a something 
that just caught my private ear. And for 
once I understood: the officious attitude 
of Parrington, without being seriously 
suspicious in itself, was admirably calcu- 
lated to put a previously suspected person 
ina grateful shade. ‘The pushing fellow 
had elbowed Raffles out of the limelight, 
and gratitude for the service was what 
I had detected in Raffles’s voice. No 
need to say how grateful I felt myself. 
But my gratitude was shot with flashes 
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of unwonted insight. Parrington was 
one of those who suspected Raffles, or, 
at all events, one who was in the secret 
of those suspicions. What if he had 
traded on the suspect’s presence in the 
house? What if he were a deep villain 
himself, and ¢Ze villain of this particular 
piece? I had made up my mind about 
him, and that in a tithe of the time I take 
to make it up as a rule, when we _ heard 
him in the dressing-room. He greeted 
us with an impudent shout; in a few 
moments the door was open, and there 
stood Parrington, flushed and dishevelled, 
with a gimlet in one hand and a wedge 
in the other. 

Within was a scene of eloquent dis- 
order. Drawers had been pulled out, 
and now stood on end, their contents 
heaped upon the carpet. Wardrobe 
doors stood open; empty stud-cases 
strewed the floor; a clock, tied up in a 
towel, had been tossed into a chair at 
the last moment. But a long tin lid 
protruded from an open cupboard in one 
corner. And one had only to see Lord 
Thornaby’s wry face behind the lid to 
guess that it was bent over a somewhat 
empty tin trunk. 

“What a rum lot to steal!” said he, 
with a twitch of humour at the corners 
of his canine mouth. ‘ My peer’s robes, 
with coronet complete ! ” 


We rallied round him in a seemly 
silence. I thought our scribe would put 


in his word. But even he either feigned 
or felt a proper awe. 

“You may say it was a rum place 
to keep ’em,” continued Lord ‘Thornaby. 
* But where would you gentlemen stable 
your white elephants? And these were 
elephants as white as snow: by Jove, I'll 
job them for the future !” 

And he made merrier over his loss 
than any of us could have imagined the 
minute before; but the reason dawned 
on me a little later, when we all trooped 
downstairs, leaving the police in possession 
of the theatre of crime. Lord Thornaby 
linked arms with Raffles as he led the 
way. His step was lighter, his gaiety no 
longer sardonic; his very looks had 
improved. And I divined the load that 
had been lifted from the hospitable heart 
of our host. 

“*T only wish,” said he, ‘that this 
brought us any nearer to the identity of 
the gentleman we were discussing at 
dinner; for, of course, we owe it to 

















all our instincts’ to assume that it 
was he.” 

“T wonder!” said old Raffles, with 
a foolhardy glance at me. 

“But I’m sure of it, my dear sir,” 
cried my lord. ‘‘'The audacity is his and 
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“You may be right,” Raffles had the 
sense to say this time; and it may have 
been my face that made him. 

‘‘What is still more certain,” resumed 
the other, “is that no other criminal in 
the world would have crowned so delicious 


“Raffles was as excited as any of us now: he outstripped us all” (p. 405-6). 


his alone. I look no further than the 
fact of his honouring me on the one night 
of the year when I endeavour to enter- 
tain my brother Criminologists. That’s 
no coincidence, sir, but a deliberate 
irony, which would have occurred to no 
other criminal mind in England,” 


a conception with,so perfect an achieve- 
ment. I feel sure the Inspector will agree 
with us.” 

The policeman in command _ had 
knocked and been admitted to the library 
as Lord Thornaby spoke. 

“*T didn’t hear what you said, my lord,” 
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““* The pipes were all outside, and fixed to the wall in 
just the right place’” (p. 412), 





‘Merely that the perpetrator of 
this amusing outrage can be no 
other than the swell mobsman who 
relieved Lady Melrose of her neck- 
lace and poor Danby of half his 
stock a year or two ago.” 

““T believe your lordship has hit 
the nail on the head.” 

“The man who took the Thim- 
blely diamonds and returned them 
to Lord Thimblely, you know.” 

“Perhaps he’ll treat your lordship 
the same.” 

““Not he! I don’t mean to cry 
over my spilt milk. I only wish the 
fellow joy of all he had time to take. 
Anything fresh upstairs, by the way?” 

“Ves, my lord: the robbery took 
place between a quarter past eight 
and the half-hour.” 

** How on earth do you know?” 

“The clock that was tied up in the 
towel had stopped at twenty past.” 

“ Have you interviewed my man ?” 

“T have, my lord. He was in 
your lordship’s rooms until close on 
the quarter, and all was as it should 
be when he left it.” 

“Then do you suppose the burglar 
was in hiding in the house ?” 

“It’s impossible to say, my lord. 
He is not in the house now, for he 
could only be in your lordship’s 
bedroom or dressing-room, and we 
have searched every inch of both.” 

Lord ‘Thornaby turned to us when 
the Inspector had retreated, caress- 
ing his peaked cap. 

“T told him to clear up these 
points first,” said he, jerking his 
head towards the door. “I had 
reason to think my man had been 
neglecting his duties up there. I 
am glad to find myself mistaken.” 

I ought to have been no less glad 
that I was mistaken. My suspicions 
of our officious author were thus 
proved to have been as wild as 
himself. I owed the man no grudge, 
and yet in my human heart I felt 
vaguely disappointed. My theory 
had gained colour from his behaviour 
ever since he had admitted us to 
the dressing-room ; it had changed 
all at once from the familiar to the 
morose ; and only now was I just 
enough to remember that Lord 
Thornaby, having tolerated those 
familiarities as long as they were 
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connected with useful service, had ad- 
ministered a relentless snub the moment 
that service had been well and truly 
performed. 

But if Parrington was exonerated in my 
mind, so also was Raffles reinstated in the 
regard of those who had entertained a 
far graver and more dangerous hypothesis. 
It was a miracle of good luck, a coinci- 
dence among coincidences, which had 
whitewashed him in those very eyes, at 
the very moment when they were strained 
to sift him through and through. But the 
miracle had been performed, and its effect 
was visible in every face and audible in 
every voice. I except Ernest, who had 
never been in the secret ; moreover, that 
gay Criminogolist had been palpably 
shaken by his first little experience of 
crime. But the other three vied among 
themselves to do honour where they had 
done injustice. I heard Kingsmill, Q.C., 
telling Raffles the best time to catch him 
at chambers, and promising a seat in 
court for any trial he might ever like to 
hear. Parrington spoke of a presentation 
set of his books, and in doing homage 


to Raffles made his peace with our 
host. As for Lord Thornaby, I did 
overhear the name of the Atheneum 


Club,.a reference to his friends on the 
committee, and a whisper (as I thought) 
of Rule II. But their heads were too 
close together for one to swear to the 
Rule. 

The police were still in possession 
when we went our several ways, and it 
was all that I could do to drag Raffles up 
to my rooms, though, as I have said, they 
were just round the corner. He consented 
at last as a lesser evil than talking of the 
burglary in the street ; and in my rooms 
I told him of his late danger and my own 
dilemma, of the few words I had over- 
heard in the beginning, of the thin ice on 
which he had cut figures without a crack. 
It was all very well for him. He had never 
realised his peril. But let him think of 
me—listening, watching, yet unable to 
lift a finger—unable to say one warning 
word. 

Raffles let me finish ; but a weary sigh 
followed the last symmetrical whiff of a 
Sullivan which he flung into my fire 
before he spoke. 

“No, I won't have another, thank you. 
I’m going to talk to you, Bunny. Do you 
really suppose I didn’t see through these 
Wiseacres from the first ?” 
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I flatly refused to believe he had done 
so before that evening. Why had he 
never mentioned his idea to me? It had 
been quite the other way, as I indignantly 
reminded Raffles. Did he mean me to 
believe he was the man to thrust his 
head into the lion’s mouth for fun? And 
what point would there be in dragging me 
there to see the fun ? 

“T might have wanted you, Bunny. I 
very nearly did.” 

“For my face ?” 

“Tt has been my fortune before to- 
night, Bunny. It has also given me more 
confidence than you are likely to believe 
at this time of day. You stimulate me 
more than you think.” 

“Your gallery and your prompter’s box 
in one ?” 

“Capital, Bunny! But it was no 
joking matter with me either, my dear 
fellow ; it was touch-and-go at the time. 
I might have called on you at any 
moment, and it was something to know I 
should not have called in vain.” 

* But what to do, Raffles ?” 

“Fight our way out and bolt!” he 
answered, with a mouth that meant it, 
and a fine gay glitter of the eyes. 

I shot out of my chair. 

“You don’t mean to say you had a 
hand in the job?” 

“T had the only hand in it, my dear 
Bunny.” 

“Nonsense! You were sitting at table 
at the time. No; you've taken some 
other fellow into the show, as I always 
knew you would!” 

“One’s quite enough, Bunny,” said 
Raffles, dryly ; he leant back in his chair 
and took out another cigarette. And I 
accepted of yet another from his case ; 
for it was no use losing one’s temper with 
Raffles ; and his incredible statement was 
not, after all, to be ignored. 

** Of course,” I went on, “if you really 
had brought off this thing on your own, I 
should be the last to criticise your means 
of reaching such an end. You have not 
only scored off a far superior force, which 
had laid itself out to score off you, but 
you have put them in the wrong about 
you, and they'll eat out of your hand for 
the rest of their days. But don’t ask me 
to believe that you’ve done all this alone ! 
By George,” I cried, in a sudden wave of 
enthusiasm, “I don’t care how you've 
done it, or who has helped you. It’s the 
biggest thing you ever did in your life |” 
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And certainly I had never seen Raffles 
look more radiant, or better pleased with 
the world and himself, or nearer that 
elation which he usually left to me. 

“Then you shall hear all about it, 
Bunny, if you'll do what I ask you.” 

“Ask on, old chap, and the thing’s 
done.” 

“Switch off the electric lights.” 

* All of them ?” 

**T think so.” 

‘“‘ There, then.” 

“Now go to the back window and up 
with the blind.” 

“Well?” 

“T’m coming to you. Splendid! I 
never had a look so late as this. It’s the 
only window left alight in the house !” 

His cheek against the pane, he was 
pointing slightly downward and very much 
aslant through a long lane of mews to a 
little square light like a yellow tile at the 
end. But I had opened the window and 
leant out before I saw it for myself. 

*“* You don’t mean to say that’s Thornaby 
House ?” 

I was not familiar with the view from 
my back windows. 

‘Of course I do, you rabbit ! 
look through your own race-glass. 
been the most useful thing of all.” 

But before I had the glass in focus, 
more scales had fallen from my eyes ; and 
now I knew why I had seen so much of 
Raffles these last few weeks, and why he 
had always come between seven and eight 
o’clock in the evening, and waited at this 
very window, with these very glasses at 


Have a 
It has 


his eyes. I saw through them sharply 
now. The one lighted window pointed 


out by Raffles came tumbling into the 
dark circle of my vision. I could not see 
into the actual room, but the shadows of 
those within were quite distinct on the 
lowered blind. I even thought a black 
thread still dangled against the square of 
light. It was, it must be, the window 
to which the intrepid Parrington had 
descended from the one above. 

“ Exactly!” said Raffles in answer to 
my exclamation. ‘And that’s the window 
I have been watching these last few 
weeks. By daylight you can see the 
whole lot above the ground floor on this 
side of the house ; and by good luck one 
of them is the roora in which the master 
of the house arrays himself in all his 
nightly glory. It was easily spotted by 
watching at the right time. I saw him 
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shaved one morning before you were up! 
In the evening his valet stays behind to 
put things straight ; and that has been the 
very mischief. In the end I hed to find 
out something about the man, and wire 
to him from his girl to meet her outside 
at eight o’clock. Of course he pretends 
he was at his post at the time: that I 
foresaw, and did the poor fellow’s work 
before my own. I folded and put away 
every garment before I permitted myself 
to rag the room.” 

“T wonder you had time!” 

“Tt took me one more minute, and it 
put the clock on exactly fifteen. By the 
way, I did that literally, of course, in the 
case of the clock they found. It’s an old 
dodge, to stop a clock and alter the time ; 
but you must admit that it looked as 
though one had wrapped it up all ready to 
cart away. ‘There was, thus any amount 
of prima-facie evidence of the robbery 
having taken place when we were all at 
table. As a matter of fact, Lord Thornaby 
left his dressing-room one minute, his 
valet followed him the minute after, and I 
entered the minute after that.” 

“ Through the window ?” 

“To be sure. I was waiting below in 
the garden. You have to pay for your 
garden in town, in more ways than one. 
You know the wall, of course, and 
that jolly old postern? The lock was 
beneath contempt.” 

“ But what about the window ? 
the first floor, isn’t it?” 

Raffles took up the cane which he had 
laid down with his overcoat. It was a 
stout bamboo with a polished ferule. He 
unscrewed the ferule, and shook out of 
the cane a diminishing series of smaller 
canes, exactly like a child’s fishing-rod, 
which I afterwards found to have been 
their former state. A double hook of 
steel was now produced and quickly 
attached to the tip of the top joint; 
then Raffles undid three buttons of his 
waistcoat; and lapped round and round 
his waist I beheld the finest of Manilla 
ropes, with the neatest of foot-loops at 
regular intervals. 

“Is it necessary to go any farther?” 
asked Raffles, when he had unwound the 
rope. ‘‘ This end is made fast to that end 
of the hook, the other half of the hook 
fits over anything that comes its way, and 
you leave your rod dangling while you 
swarm up your line. Of course, you must 
know what you’ve got to hook on to; but 
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“1 had simply to rag the room a bit, sweep-up some studs and links, and leave ample evidence of 
having boned those rotten robes” (p. 41<). 
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a man who has had a porcelain bath fixed 
in his dressing-room is the man for me. 
The pipes were all outside, and fixed to 
the wall in just the right place. You 
see I had made a reconnaissance by 
day in addition to many by night; it 
would hardly have been worth while con- 
structing my ladder on chance.” 

**So you made it on purpose !” 

‘*My dear Bunny,” said Raffles, as he 
wound the hemp girdle round his waist 
once more, “I never did care for ladder- 
work ; but I always said that if I ever did 
use a ladder it should be the best of its 
kind ever invented. ‘This one may come 
in useful again.” 

“But how long did the whole thing 
take you?” 

“From mother earth to mother earth? 
About five minutes, to-night, and one of 
those was spent in doing another man’s 
work.” 

“What!” Icried. “You mean to tell 
me you climbed up and down, in and out, 
and broke into that cupboard and _ that 
big tin box, and wedged up the doors 
and cleared out with a peer’s robes and 
all the rest of it in five minutes ?” 

“Of course I don’t, and of course I 
didn’t.” 

“Then what do you mean, and what 
did you do?” 

“ Made two bites at the cherry, Bunny ! 
I had a dress rehearsal in the dead of 
last night, and it was then I took the 
swag, * Our noble friend was snoring next 
door all the time ; but that, if you like, 
may stand high among my little achieve- 
ments, for I not only took all I wanted, 
but left the whole place exactly as I found 
it, and shut things after me like a good 
little boy. That took a good deal longer ; 
to-night I had simply to rag the room 
a bit, sweep up some studs and links, and 
leave ample evidence of having boned 
those rotten robes /o-night. That, if. you 
come to think of it, was the quintessential 
Q.E.F. I have not only shown these 
dear Criminologists that I couldn’t possibly 
have done this trick, but that there’s some 
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other fellow who could and 
whom they’ve been perfect 
confuse with me.” 

You may figure me as gazing on Raffles 
all this time in mute and rapt amazement. 
But I had long been past that pitch. If 
he had told me now that he had broken 
into the Bank of England or the Tower 
I should not have disbelieved him for a 
moment. I was prepared to go home 
with him to the Albany and find the 
Regalia in his hat-box. And I took down 
my overcoat as he put on his. But 
Raffles would not hear of my accompanying 
him that night. 

““No, my dear Bunny, I am short of 
sleep and fed up with excitement. You 
mayn’t believe it—you may look upon me 
as a plaster devil—but those five minutes 
you wot of were rather too crowded even 
for my taste. ‘The dinner was at a quarter 
to eight, for eight, and [ don’t mind 
telling you now that I counted on twice 
as long as I had. But no one came 
until twelve minutes to, and so my lord 
took his time. I didn’t want to be the 
last to arrive, and I was in the drawing- 
room five minutes before the hour. But 
it was a quicker thing than I care about, 
when all is said.” 

And his last word on the matter, as he 
nodded and went his way, may well be 
mine ; for one need be no criminologist, 
much less a member of the Criminologists’ 
Club, to remember what Raffles did with 
the robes and coronet of the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Thornaby, K.G. He did with 
them exactly what he might have been 
expected to do by the gentlemen with 
whom we had foregathered ; and he did it 
in a manner so characteristic of himself as 
surely to remove from their minds the last 
aura of the idea that he and himself were 
the same person. Carter Paterson was 
out of the question, and any labelling 
or addressing to be deprecated on 
obvious grounds. But Raffles stabled 
the white elephants in the cloak-room at 
Charing Cross—and sent Lord Thornaby 
the ticket. 
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I, 


EN who have been elected to 
talk for the good of their 


country in Westminster often 
declare that they are sick and tired of 
the place, that it destroys their native 
energy, that the air is all wrong, that 
this and that and the other is all wrong 
—in fact, that the general tone and sur- 
roundings is harmful to them. ‘They wish 
that they could, with decency, leave the 
place! And they tell you, confidentially 
of course, of the happiness that will steal 


over them when the Government is turned 
out. When that glorious time arrives 
they will be able to leave the awful. 
deadly dull place. They will be able 
to retire from the home and sanctuary 
of bores. They will have leave to be 
themselves. Once more they will be free. 

Of course, they may—well, they may 
stand for election again. Just as a 
matter of form. And—well, in a way, as 
a matter of loyalty to the party. But-— 
God forbid that they should be elected 
again to the awful place! In fact, the 
one who listens to them begins to fear 
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that something dreadful might happen to 
the poor suffering member were he to 
have the misfortune to be elected again. 
It might be that the poor fellow, in his 
agony, would do something desperate. 
Who knows but that he might commit 
suicide ? And, if you are a listener of 
the truly sympathetic calibre, you join 
with the member in hoping that such a 
dreadful contingency as the regaining of 
his seat will never occur. You are sad 
and sorry for the poor member, You sit 
and smoke and condole with him. 

And still—well, human nature is after 
all a very complex and contradictory 
affair. If the poor member is so awfully 
annoyed at being in Parliament, why is 
it that he doesn’t leave it at once? 
Why doesn’t he apply for the Chiltern 
Hundreds, or Thousands, or whatever 
they are called? ‘This base and disloyal 
thought is apt to come into your head 
as you sit and listen to him. Mere and 
vulgar common sense puts it there. But 
you dismiss it indignantly. One glance 
at the member’s face shows you that he 
is suffering. He is very sorry indeed for 
himself. 

Still—a fact is a fact. This truth slowly 
dawns upon you after you have got away 
from the influence of the member’s sorrow. 
How is it that men who have once been 
in Parliament always try to get back 
again? Why don’t they refuse with scorn 
and indignation to stand for re-election ! 
Why are they so eager to get back into 
the home and sanctuary of bores? Ah— 
why ? 

Can it be possible that, after all, these 
men are patriots? Can it be possible 
ythat they so love dear old England that 
they are willing to sacrifice themselves 
for her upon the grid of boredom? ‘This 
must be the solution of the mystery. 
When once a man has been in Parliament 
he becomes a patriot. 


eB 


And still Westminster is one of the most 
beautiful places in the whole world. It 
is a wonderful maze of beautiful chambers 
and rooms and cloisters and spaces and 
chapels. Just to go into the central hall 
and into the Strangers’ Gallery of the 
House of Commons is not to know West- 
minster at all. Though the central hall 


and the vestibule leading to it are very 
beautiful, 


still to get an idea of the 
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beauty and meaning of Westminster one 
must wander at leisure through the whole 
of it. 

* * + * * 

There is the Crypt. A strange, small 
chapel, coming from the time of the 
far-off Saxons. ‘lo reach it one descends 
a flight of steps. A quaint old door is 
opened, and you enter into the strange, 
curiously-roofed little chapel. How it 
shines in the dim light that comes in 
through the windows! ‘The powerful, 
circular, groined roof is as if it were 
covered with beaten gold. How quiet 
and still is this Crypt! ‘The silence of 
the centuries is upon it. Here worshipped 
in this strange place of half-gloom warriors 
and nobles and kings and queens and 
grand dames. Their ghosts pass before 
you as you stand reverently. Here 
clanked the scabbard of the great sword 
as the warrior knelt and prayed that 
victory might crown his arms. Here in 
the silence and the dead of night people 
of old kept vigils. Under this circular, 
groined, strange roof. Before this still 
altar. Here prayed the people of a 
sincere, devout age—an age when all 
men were wise enough to render obei- 
sance and homage to the Unknown, 

This altar-cloth. How strangely it is 
embroidered! ‘The queens of England 
who are gone worked upon it with their 
own hands. Here is the device that 
Queen Eleanor worked into it. The 
gentle and kind queen of old who pleaded 
with her husband so that the citizens of 
Calais might be spared. And here is 
the device that was worked into the cloth 
by the mighty Queen Elizabeth. Many 
embroideries are there in this old purple 
cloth. It tells many stories here in the 
dim silence. 

The little chapel shines in a strange 
way in the half-gloom. It is filled with a 
dark, soft golden shimmering. A_beauti- 
ful, strange place of quietude—of golden 
quietude. 

These old stones. What could they 
not tell of the people who knelt upon 
them and prayed to God? What could 
they not tell of king and queen and fair 
woman and strong captain-in-arms and 
silken courtier and iron administrator ? 
What could they not tell of monk and 
abbot and thoughtful, strange-faced priest ? 
What could they not tell of the thoughts 
and aspirations of those long gone to 
dust? ‘These old stones have heard the 























confessions of the centuries. In war, in 
peace, in fair time, in dark time, in times 
of terror and gloom and light and 
splendour and darkness, men came to 
pray here. Here in the silence. ‘They 
knelt here upon the old stones. Here 
in the Crypt. 

The light steals softly in. And lo! the 
arching roof of the Crypt is illumined. 
What power and might there is in the lines 
of the roof. How massive and wonderful 
is the arching. And over yonder in the 
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shadow the lines soften and disappear, 
and the shadow deepens down into dark- 
ness. A wonderful roof. 

The Crypt. <A place of solitude and 
silence and the past. 
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We walk down a corridor. And here is 
the room where Cromwell stood and 
handed out through the window the death- 
warrant of Charles I. 

What manner of man was this strong 
Cromwell? What was the expression of 
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his face? Did the glance of his eye pierce 
and menace? We have portraits of him ; 
but portraits tell but what they wish to 
tell. In what manner did his voice sound ? 
How did this strange and terrible man 
deport himself—this man whose dust 
was scattered to the winds by the people 
of England? ‘This man of power. Who 
{s there to tell us aught that is true about 
him? The people of his time saw him 
but this way or that way. They saw him 
not in his roundness. 





This man who shook England—who 
shook a king from a throne. 

Men of power are as swords that are 
double of edge. They build nations, but 
they also wreck them. ‘They overthrow 
tyranny, and put tyranny in its place. 
With glowing, terrible words they set alight 
the frightful, purifying fire of revolution. 
But the fire but whirls in a circle. It 
comes back and shrivels them. They 
bring forth the sword that in the fulness 
of time turns and even slays themselves. 
And still there is magic and wonder in 
the man of power. He draws all to him, 
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He is a true king. And centuries after 
he has gone to dust weak men sing his 
praises. For power is the essence of 
everything. It is behind all elements. 
An uncontrolled, splendid, mysterious 
agency. The man of power cannot hold 
even himself. He must go on. He 
must commit fine and splendid and 
sinister acts. He must be at once a god 
and a devil. He must be as ruthless as 
furious wind and fire. And men will bless 
and men will curse him. ‘This Cromwell 
was a man of power. And it came to 
pass that his dust was scattered to the 
wind by the people of England. 


IV. 

Here is a hall great and magnificent. 
And here is the place where stood the 
king who died on the block. Surround- 
ing him, in this great and magnificent 
hall, were his accusers-—the men who had 
willed it that he was to die. The king 
had fallen into the grasp of power. And 
he stood here to say what was to be said 
for himself. He stood here, saying that 
there was none who had the right to 
arraign him. But he might as well have 
spoken to wind or fire. He was in the 
grasp of power. 

A man who is born a king has within 
him a force, curious and subtle. Through 
his life men have bowed before: him. 
Men have bent before him as_ rushes 
bend before the wind. Always he has 
been paid homage and deference. He 
has never met the bold, square look that 
lives in the eyes of men who are men. 
He lives in the world of bent backs. 
He is in effect and practice the superior 
of every one he meets. He is born into 
an atmosphere of deference. And he 
would not be human did he not feel that 
he was past other men. A man is as his 
environment—as the air he breathes. 
And it would be strange indeed were the 
king not affected by the practical divinity 
that hedges him. For even the great 
men in war and art and learning and 
riches pay homage to him. And there 
comes to him a fine, a superb insolence. 
The divine insolence of a king. It speaks 
in the glance of his eye. It is a force. 
curious and subtle. It is not power, but 
it acts for power—save on momentous and 
terrible occasions. 

It spoke from the eye of Charles as 
he stood here in this great hall, awaiting 
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the sentence of doom that in the end was 
pronounced upon him. But it availed him 
not. The king had naught to lean upon 
save the man that was within him. He 
was alone. 

He fell—but let the just thing be said. 
He fell nobly—as a king should fall. 


Vi 


Here is the great wide vestibule that 
leads towards the House of Commons, 
Here, statued in the lasting stone, are the 
men of debate. ‘The men whose fame still 
rings through the years. ‘They stand 
silent and still along the great corridor. 
The hush of death has long fallen upon 
them. ‘They are gone. But they are 
here. Statued in the lasting stone. 

Up the steps you pass, and you are 
in the central hall. High up in niches 
around the wall are statues of kings and 
queens. ‘To the right is the House of 
Lords, where sit the men who are legis- 
lators by the right of birth. 

The House of Lords is a beautiful 
chamber. At the end of it are chairs 
of state where sit the King and the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales when 
Parliament is being opened. 

The prevailing tone of colour in this 
chamber is red. All the other colours 
and tints rest upon it. A _ strange, red 
chamber. A place of beautiful propor- 
tion and balance. ‘The light comes softly 
in through the curiously stained windows. 

And there is a quietude and dignity in 
the chamber. In this sense it has almost 
the effect of the Crypt. But it gives forth 
no feeling of the past. And still there is 
no sense of the modern in it, It is a 
beautiful chamber that might belong to 
any time. A place of perfect proportion 
and balance. A_ beautiful place that 
might belong to the past or the present 
or the future. A red chamber. 

It gives no effect of luxury—no effect 
of ornateness. And still these effects are 
in it, but they are lost in the quietude 
and dignity of the whole. They are lost 
in the simplicity that belongs to the effect 
of perfect balance. 

A place of chosen words. 


Here is the Woolsack, where sits the 
highest dignitary of the English law. A 
great, low, red, cushioned square. Upon 
it sits, robed and in state, the Lord 
Chancellor. He sits here whilst the 
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“Cromwell” and the entrance to the House of Commons. 


Lords deliberate in chosen words. For 
in this chamber things go in an ordered 
and sedate manner, as befits a body of 
men who are born wise into the world. 
The great man of law sits solemnly upon 
this great, low, red, cushioned square. 
He is the sedate and decorous guide of a 
sedate and decorous assemblage. 

And still the Woolsack had a simple 


beginning. It was simply a sack of wool 
upon which an old man sat. He was 
the centre of a group of younger men, 
and he was favoured because the years 
were heavy upon him. These men 
were rude and simple, and they were 
chosen to control and guide the affairs of 
their fellows, not because they were born 
wise, but because they were wise. But 
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this time was centuries and centuries ago. 
It was the time when the kings were 
kings because they were kings. It was 
the time when lords were lords because 
they were lords. 


vA. 


Into the central hall come all types and 
conditions and classes of men. And almost 
all races. ‘Vhis hall might be called the 
centre of the great British Empire. All 
through the day and into the night men 
are coming in and going out through the 
swinging doors. And they stand around 
waiting for members to come through the 
lobby from the House. ‘They wear the 
curious, eager air of men who are actively 
pursuing aims and objects. Asa rule they 
talk in quiet subdued voices whilst they 
are waiting. ‘The hall is an impressive 
place. 

It is a busy place, but still there is 
about it a quietness and an orderly air. 
It has almost an air of solemnity. ‘The 
voice of the messenger echoes as he calls 
out a member’s name as it would echo 
inachurch. ‘The policemen look solemn 
and responsible. It is as if they were 


bearing the real weight and responsibility 


of running the British Empire. They are 
at once solemn and grave and very polite 
and verywatchful. 

The stranger, on gazing upon one of 
these grave and solemn guardians of 
legislation, would be apt to feel that to 
offer him a tip would be a piece of pre- 
sumption—that it would be almost a 
sacrilege. In fact, the innocent stranger 
would probably almost as soon think of 
offering a tip to a Minister of the Crown. 
These policemen embody British dignity 
and stateliness. 

In sharp contrast to the manner and 
air of the policemen is the manner and 
air of a member of the House when he 
stands at the barrier, waiting for the person 
to come forth who has sent in to see him. 
The policeman calls out the member’s 
name in a solemn, sonorous, and religious 
voice, and a hush falls upon the subdued 
hum in the central hall. It is all but 
impossible to describe his manner as he 
stands waiting. It is a mixture of jaunty 
ease and dignity, and consciousness of 
being one of the great, and condescension, 
and affability. It is a mixture of all these 
things, but perhaps the dominant thing 
in his manner is jaunty ease. The easy, 
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natural, sufficient-unto-himself air that 
comes to the one who is undisputed master 
of the situation. He stands whilst the 
policeman calls forth his name in the 
solemn, soncrous, and religious voice, 
and his eye roams around. Ah! It has 
caught the eye of the man who has sent 
in to see him. If the man be a modest 
and retiring man, he has most likely 
shrunk back with diffidence into the 
crowd, ‘The ringing sound of the police- 
man’s voice has made him nervous of 
approaching the legislator. But the eye 
of the legislator has found him out. It 
disentangles him from the waiting ruck 
around the barrier, Even if the member 
has never seen the man before, he is still 
able to pick him out. His eye has become 
trained. And the member greets the one 
who has called after the manner of a 
genial but busy potentate. 


VII. 


The chamber of the House of Cominons 
has none of the beauty and dignity of 
the chamber of the House of Lords. It 
has at once a busy, and a lounging, free- 
and-easy air. When looking down into 
it from the Strangers’ Gallery, one has 
the sense of looking down into a cockpit. 
Which, indeed, it is. ‘The lounging, bored- 
looking, aged, middle-aged, and young 
men are there to fight it out. ‘They are 
there to contradict, and cavil at, and to 
argue one another down. 

With all their free-and-easiness there is 
the suggestion of a slumbering aggressive- 
ness in the manner of the members. In 
the central hall outside a member has the 
manner of a jaunty, genial, but busy 
potentate, but this manner fades from him 
the instant he enters tlhe chamber. If 
you watch closely from the gallery you 
will see the change. First, a slight frown 
comes over his face, and then there is 
the look of the effort to get into touch 
with what is going on. Then the frown 
deepens, and by the time he has got to 
his seat that frown has changed to a 
dangerous “look-out-for-me” expression. 
The oratory that is going forth may lull 
him to sleep, but even in slumber his 
face wears a hard expression. It is 
curious. 

Ministers have a different manner of 
entering the chamber. ‘They do not wear 
the air of aggression that is worn by the 
private member. ‘Their manner has the 
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suggestion of looking out for attack. 
‘They look like men who don’t know 
where or how they will be hit. Some of 
them stroll in in a languid, indifferent 
way, as though they were weary of the 
House and everything init. Others come 
in in a quick, haughty way, whilst others 
wear a mask of severe aloofness. But all 
this is mere hollow pretence. Beneath 
it the seeing eye will detect the manner 
of men who are living under the sword. 
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It is only when they are asleep on the 
front bench that they come forth, so to 
speak, in their true colours. All pretence 
is then gone. A_ softened, sorrowful, 
haggard expression rests upon their faces. 
Poor, well-groomed, fat-salaried Ministers 
of the Crown. One feels sorry for them. 

But there is a man in the chamber 
whose lot is far worse than the lot of 
any Minister. It is the Speaker. His 
fate is sad indeed. He is condemned to 


The Crypt of St. Stephen's, West 


One feels that in reality they are but well- 
groomed Ishmaels. Ishmaels who are 
in the receipt of fat salaries. ‘They are 
the friends of no one but themselves. 
They are there for the purpose of being 
shot at. ‘They are there for the purpose 
of being grumbled at because they are 
unable to run the Empire on ideal and 
heavenly lines. Poor fellows! The 
Stranger in the gallery feels a sorrow for 
them— that is, if he be at all human. 
Poor, tired holders up of a vast empire, 


listen eternally to everybody. Other men 
may interrupt and make noises, or shout 
insults guised in a Parliamentary manner 
at a droning orator, or go out. In fact, 
they may do almost anything—short of 
actual physical assault—to show their 
inappreciation of some prosy Demos- 
thenes. They may even go to sleep 
before his face—thus inflicting that last 
and most deadly insult upon eloquence. 
But the Speaker! ‘There is no hope 
of salvation for him. He is one who is 
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condemned. He must listen—listen. He 
must take careful note of everything. He 
must know the thread of what is being 
said. He must know the last word 
foolish or otherwise—that has been spoken. 
He must have the tact and patience of 
twenty ambassadors rolled into one. And 
even then he will fail. He must know 
who to allow to interrupt and who not 
to allow to interrupt. He must know 
when to be stern and when to be easy. 
When to allow a liberty and when not 
to allow it. He is the father of this 
cockpit. In fact, he is all things rolled up 
into one. ‘The timekeeper, the referee, 
the interposer, the encourager, the dis: 
courager—the everything. 

Poor Speaker. His fate is as the fate 
of the Chinese criminal, who is con- 
demned to be kept awake through long 
periods of time. Indeed, his fate is 
worse even than the Chinese wrongdoer, 
for the Chinainan is assisted, in keeping 
awake, by various subtle and ingenious 
devices. He is helped in his task by 
the wit and skill of his fellows. But 
there is no one to help the poor un- 
fortunate Speaker. He must do it all 
by himself. And how he manages it no 
one knows—perhaps not even himself. 
But he manages it. He keeps awake 
through the early and late and small 
hours. He listens to the perpetual flow 
of oratory that but too often has no 
quality save a soothing, restful quality. 

Ina word, the Speaker is an example 
of what a human being can do when 
he is driven to it. 

After the Speaker has done his time— 
and I say time advisedly—he is created 
a peer. But this is surely a most in- 
adequate reward. It is a small thing to 
do for a man who has passed through 
what he has passed. He ought in com- 
mon fairness to be made, at the very 
least, a duke. To be made a peer is 
something, of course — but it is not 
enough. 

He is made a peer. He may now go 
and repose in the sanctity and quietude 
of the House of Lords. He may go and 
take a long-needed sleep. 


VIII. 


To the eye of the stranger the manners 
of the men in the chamber of the House 
of Commons are curious. They are con- 
ventional in the sense of conforming to 
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certain usages—but at the same time they 
are very natural. One feels that the men 
are as much themselves as it is possible 
for them to be. ‘The parliamentary usage 
to which they conform is but as the 
lightest of light cloaks. It in no way 
hides the personality of the man who 
is wearing it. In fact, you feel that he 
is more himself than usual when he is in 
the chamber. 

The men strike one as being really 
rough and rude in their attitude towards 
each other. No man would dream of 
saying such things to a man as may be 
said in the chamber of the House of 
Commons. At least he would not dream 
of saying them without he were ready, 
if the need arose, to fight with him. Of 
course, the things said are said in com- 
pliance with a certain form of usage. 
They are said in a certain way. But 
complying with a certain form of usage 
when, in effect, a man is giving another 
man the lie in no way takes from the 
force and sting of the insult. In fact, 
the hypocritical courtliness of phrase only 
adds to it. Outside the chamber this 
method of giving a man the lie would 
only be apt the more quickly to lead to 
blows. Men openly sneer at each other 
in the chamber, and interrupt each other, 
and are, generally-—-when they feel that 
the occasion calls for it—as rude and 
rough and insulting as men may well 
be, short of resorting to actual physical 
violence. 

Over all this, of course, is the gloss 
of parliamentary form which really only 
emphasizes the naturalness—to put it 
with mildness—of one member’s manner 
towards another. 

To the observer this whole thing may 
appear at first sight to be somewhat 
extraordinary. But when one comes to 
think the matter over it will be seen that 
there is a very good reason for it. Men 
are really sent here for the purpose of 
fighting. Even though they represent, 
practically, but one class of the com- 
munity, still their interests, and if not 
their interests at least their points of view, 
are in conflict. And, after all, it is in 
this chamber where the business of the 
greatest empire in the world is carried 
on. Here momentous interests are ex- 
amined into, and all their bearings and 
relations to things thrashed out. Upon 
the words that are uttered here may hang 
the fate of thousands upon thousands. 
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Small wonder is it, 
then, that the men 
who debate in it 
drop affectation. 
Small wonder is it 
that they act in a 
natural manner to- 
wards one another. 
They are continually 
dealing with real 
issues, and reality 
brings men to bed- 
rock. This chamber 
is often a dull and 
heavy place, but it is 
a place significant 
and momentous. 
There is a curious 
undercurrent and 
thrill in its atmos- 
phere. One feels 
this even when one 
is inclined to smile 
at what is going on 
init. One feels it 
even as one listens 
to the droning voices 
of dull men. It is 
a place greater by 
far than the greatest 
and most solemn 
court of justice. It 
isanintensely human 
place. Here there 
is neither pomp nor 
ceremony. The 
usages and forms 
that exist in it are 
but the merest trap- 
pings. The men 
within it are themselves from first to last. 
It is a place at once simple and terrible 
and matter-of-fact. From it comes the 
signal for the marching forth of armies 
and the setting forth of tremendous ships 
of destruction. From it comes the signal 
for the flowing of blood and the ravage 
and the desolation of war, and from it 
comes the signal for the ringing of the 
bells of peace. These commonplace, 
weary-looking men hold within them 
powers vaster by far than the powers of 
the immense and terrible beings told of in 
the old Arab tales. These men at whom 
you may smile, or at whom you may 
laugh, hold the fate of their kind within 
their hands. A wonderful place, this 
chamber. And at times, wonderful men 
have stood within it. Here spoke the 
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mighty-voiced O’Connell—that great and 
splendid Irishman—that glorious man of 
genius. Within this chamber he fought 
for the life and the liberty of a people. 
His voice rang out here in trumpet tones. 
He stood, a figure grand and imposing— 
one of the world’s great men. He fought 
in this chamber, and won. Here in this 
chamber have stood sinister men upon 
whom was the lust for the flowing of 
blood. ‘They have stood here, and also 
they have won. And here have stood 
great men of noble purpose. Here stood 
John Bright—that grand fighter for peace. 
And here stood the great Jew, Disraeli. 
This chamber has echoed and resounded 
with the matchless oratory of Gladstone— 
that wonderful and complex man of genius. 
Great men have come and stood in and 
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passed from this chamber. They have 
gone to rest and to dust, but their names 
and their influence live. 

Into this chamber men have been 
for ever coming and going. They have 
fought together, and then passed onward. 


They have done battle in this place of 


real issues. ‘They have been themselves, 
as men who fight must. 


IX, 


A strange place is this Westminster. 
A wonderful maze of beautiful chambers 
and rooms and cloisters and spaces and 
chapels. <A place of the present and the 
past and the future. 
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A place telling of 
the power and might and splendour of 
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England. A wonderful place. <A _ place 
of significance, magical and strange. 

Westminster. 

How beautiful the name. 
wonderful romance. 

What tales Westminster could tell of 
the life and growth of England. What 
tales it could tell of the Saxons of old, of 
the mailed Normans, of strange comings 
and goings, of terrible doings. It could 
lift the veil from long gone, dim events, 
It could tell of solemn happenings. ‘This 
old place of story. This link between 
the past and present. What will it tell 
the generations to come of us ? 

This place standing by the dark 
old river. ‘This old, solemn, beautiful 
place ! 
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‘The gunwale splintered between Charley's body and mine. 


‘That's remarkably like a 


bullet, lad,’ he said reflectively” (p. 427). 


THE KING OF THE GREEKS. 
BY JACK LONDON. 


1G Alec had never been captured 
by the fish patrol. It was his 
boast that no man could take 


him alive, and it was his history that of 


the many men who had tried to take him 
dead none had succeeded. Further, no 
man ‘olated the fish laws more system- 
atically and deliberately than Big Alec. 


He was called “ Big Alec” because of 


his gigantic stature. His height was six 
feet three inches, and he was correspond- 
ingly broad-shouldered and deep-chested. 
He was splendidly muscled and hard as 
steel, and there were innumerable stories 
in circulation among the fisherfolk con- 
cerning his prodigious strength. 

He was as bold and dominant of spirit 


as he was strong of body, and because of 


this he was widely known by another 
name, that of “The King of the Greeks.” 
Greeks largely composed the _ fishing 
population, and they looked up to him 


and obeyed him as their chief. And 
as their chief he fought their fights for 
them, saw that they were protected, saved 
them from the law when they fell into its 
clutches, and made them stand by one 
another and himself in time of trouble. 

In the old days the fish patrol had 
attempted his capture many disastrous 
times, and had finally given it over, so 
that when the word was out that he was 
coming to Benecia I was most anxious 
to see him. But I did not have to look 
for him. In his usual bold way, the first 
thing he did on arriving was to hunt us 
up. Charley Le Grant and I at the time 
were under a patrolman named Carmintel, 
and the three of us were on the Reindeer, 
preparing for a trip, when Big Alec 
stepped aboard. Carmintel evidently 
knew him, for they shook hands in 
recognition. Big Alec took no notice of 
Charley or me. 
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“T’ve come down to fish sturgeon a 
couple of months,” he said to Carmintel. 

His eyes flashed with challenge as he 
spoke, and we noticed the patrolman’s 
eyes drop before them. 

“'That’s all right, Alec,’ Carmintel 
said in low voice. “I'll not bother you. 
Come on into the cabin and we'll talk 
things over,” he added. 

When they had gone inside and shut 
the door after them, Charley winked with 
slow deliberation at me. But I was only 
a youngster, and new to men and _ the 
ways of some men, so I did not under- 
stand. Nor did Charley explain, though 
I felt there was something wrong about 
the business. 

“What are you going to do about his 
fishing for sturgeon?” I asked. ‘ He’s 
bound to fish with a ‘ Chinese line.’ ” 

Charley shrugged his shoulders. ‘*We'll 
see what we will see,” he said enigmatic- 
ally. 

Now a “Chinese line” 
device invented by the people whose 
name it bears. By a simple system of 
floats, weights and anchors, thousands of 
hooks, each on a separate leader, are 
suspended at a distance of from six inches 
to a foot above the bottom. ‘The remark- 
able thing about such a line is the hook. 
It is barbless, and in place of the barb 
the hook is filed long and tapering to a 
point as sharp as that of a needle. ‘These 
hooks are only several inches apart, and 
when a few thousand of them are sus- 
pended just above the bottom, like a 
fringe, for a couple of hundred fathoms, 
they present a formidable obstacle to the 
fish that travel along the bottom. 

Such a fish is the sturgeon, which goes 
rooting along like a pig, and which is 
often called “ pig-fish” by the fishermen. 
Pricked by the first hook it touches, the 
sturgeon gives a startled leap and comes 
in contact with half a dozen more hooks. 
Then it threshes about wildly, until it 
receives hook after hook in its soft flesh ; 
and the hooks, straining from many 
different angles, hold the luckless fish fast 
until it is drowned. 

Because no sturgeon can pass through 
a “Chinese line” the device is called a 
trap in the fish laws; and because the 
“Chinese lines” bid fair to exterminate 
the sturgeon it is branded by the fish 
laws as illegal. Such a line, we were 
confident, Big Alec intended setting in 
open and flagrant violation of the law. 
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Several days passed after the visit of 
Big Alec, and Charley and I kept a sharp 
watch on him. He towed his ark around 
the Solano wharf and into the big bight 
at ‘Turner’s shipyard. ‘The bight we knew 
to be good ground for sturgeon, and there 
we felt sure the King of the Greeks 
intended to begin operations. ‘The tide 
circled like a mill race in and out of this 
bight, and made it possible to raise, lower, 
or set a “Chinese line” only at slack 
water. So, between the tides, Charley 
and I made it a point for one or the other 
of us to keep a look-out from the Solano 
wharf, 

On the fourth day I was lying in the 
sun behind the stringer-piece of the wharf, 
when I saw a skiff leave the distant shore 
and pull out into the bight. In an instant 
the glasses were to my eyes and I was 
following every movement of the skiff. 
There were two men in it, and though a 
good two miles away I yet made out one 
of them to be Big Alec ; and ere the skiff 
returned to shore I made out enough 
more to know that the Greek had set his 
line. 

‘* Big Alec has a ‘Chinese line’ out in 
the bight off ‘Turner’s shipyard,” Charley 
Le Grant said that afternoon to Carmintel. 

A fleeting expression of annoyance 
passed over the patrolman’s face, and 
then he said Yes” in an absent way, 
and that was all. 

Charley bit his lip with 
anger, and turned on his heel. 

“Are you game, my lad?” he said to 
me later on in the evening, just as we 
had finished washing down the Reindeer’s 
decks and were preparing to turn in, 

A lump came up in my throat, and I 
could only nod my head. 

“Well, then”—and Charley’s eyes 
glittered in a determined way—“ we’ve got 
to capture Big Alec between us, you and 
I, and we’ve got to do it in spite of 
Carmintel.” 

But it was no easy task we had set our- 
selves. In order to convict a man of 
illegal fishing it was necessary to catch 
him in the act, with all the evidence of the 
crime about him—the hooks, the lines, 
the fish, and the man himself. ‘This 
meant that we must take Big Alec on the 
open water, where he could see us coming 
and prepare for us one of the warm 
receptions for which he was noted. 

“'There’s no getting around it,” Charley 
said one morning. ‘If we can only get 
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‘‘Then came the crash as we struck the boat, and a series of grinding bumps as it passed 
under our bottom” (p. 430). 
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alongside it’s an even toss, and there’s 
nothing left for us but to try and get 
alongside. Come on, lad.” 

We were in the Columbia River salmon- 
boat, the one we had used against the 
Chinese shrimp-catchers, as I have related 
in a previous experience. Slack water had 
come, and as we dropped around the end 
of the Solano wharf we saw Big Alec at 
work running his line and removing the 
fish. 

‘* Change places,” Charley commanded, 
“and steer just astern of him, as though 
you're going into the shipyard.” 

I took the tiller, and Charley sat down 
on a thwart amidships, placing _ his 
revolver handily beside him, 

“If he begins to shoot,” he cautioned, 
“get down in the bottom and steer from 
there, so that nothing more than your 
hand will be exposed.” 

I nodded, and we kept silent after that, 
the boat slipping gently through the 
water and Big Alec growing nearer and 
nearer. We could see him quite plainly, 
gaffing the sturgeon and throwing them 
into the boat, while his companion ran the 
line and cleared the hooks as he dropped 
them back into the water. Nevertheless, 
we were five hundred yards away when 
the big fisherman hailed us. 

‘Here! You! What do you want?” 
he shouted. 

“Keep a-going,” Charley whispered, 
“just as though you didn’t hear him.” 

The next few moments were anxious 
ones. The fisherman was studying us 
sharply, while we were gliding up on him 
every second. 

“You keep off if you know what’s 
good !” he called out suddenly, as though 
he had made up his mind as to who and 
what we were. “If you don't I'll fix 
you!” 

Suiting action to the word, he brought 
a rifle to his shoulder and trained it on me. 

“Now will you keep off?” he de- 
manded. 

1 could hear Charley groan with disap- 
pointment. ‘ Keep off,” he whispered. 
“It’s all up for this time.” 

I put up the tiller and eased the sheet, 
and the salmon-boat ran off five or six 
points. Big Alec watched us till we 
were out of range, when he returned to 
his work. 

“You'd better leave Big Alec alone,” 
Carmintel said rather sourly to Charley 
that night. 
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“So he’s been complaining to you, has 
he?” Charley said significantly. 

Carmintel flushed painfully.‘ You’d 
better leave him alone, I tell you,” he 
repeated. ‘‘He’s a dangerous man, and 
it won’t pay to fool with him,” 

‘“* Yes,” Charley answered softly, ‘ I’ve 
heard that it pays better to leave him 
alone.” 

This was a direct thrust at Carmintel, 
and we could see by the expression of his 
face that it sank home. For it was 
common knowledge that Big Alec was as 
willing to bribe as to fight, and that of 
late years more than one patrolman had 
handled the fisherman’s money. 

*“PDo you mean to say——” Carmintel 
began in a bullying tone. 

But Charley cut him off shortly. “1 
mean to say nothing,” he said. “You 
heard what I said, and if the cap fits, 
why 4 

He shrugged his shoulders, and Car- 
mintel glowered at him speechlessly. 

“What we want is imagination,” 
Charley said to me one day, when we 
had attempted to creep upon Big Alec in 
the grey of dawn and had been shot at 
for our trouble. 

And thereafter, and for many days, I 
cudgelled my brains trying to imagine 
some possible way by which two men, on 
an open stretch of water, could capture 
another who knew how to use a rifle and 
was never to be found without one. 
Regularly, every slack water, without 
slyness, boldly and openly in the broad 
day, Big Alec was to be seen running his 
line. And what made it particularly 
exasperating was the fact that every fisher- 
man from Benecia to Vallejo knew that he 
was successfully defying us. 

Carmintel also bothered us, for he kept 
us busy among the shad-fishers of San 
Pablo, so that we had little time to spare 
on the King of the Greeks. But Charley’s 
wife and children lived at Benecia, and 
we made the place our headquarters, so 
that we always returned to it. 

“Tl tell you what we can do,” I said, 
after several fruitless weeks had passed. 
*“We can wait some slack water till Big 
Alec has run his line and gone ashore 
with the fish, and then we can go out 
and capture the line. It will put him 
to time and expense to make another, 
and then we'll figure to capture that too. 
If we can’t capture him we can dis- 
courage him, you see.” 
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Charley saw, and said it wasn’t a bad 
idea. We watched our chance, and the 
next low-water slack, after Big Alec had 
removed the fish from the line and re- 
turned ashore, we went out in the Salmon- 
boat. We had the bearings of the line 
from shore-marks, and we knew we would 
have no difficulty in locating it. ‘The 
first of the flood-tide was setting in when 


we ran below where we thought the line 
to be stretched, and dropped over a 
fishing-boat anchor. Keeping a_ short 
rope to the anchor, so that it barely 
touched the bottom, we dragged it slowly 
along until it stuck, and the boat fetched 
up hard and fast. 
“We've got it,” Charley cried. 

on, and lend a hand to get it in.” 


“Come 


‘Big Alec's partner had crawled aft from th 
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‘Together we hove up the rope till the 
anchor came in sight, with the sturgeon 
line caught across one of the flukes. 
Scores of the murderous-looking hooks 
flashed into sight as we cleared the anchor, 
and we had just started to run along the 
line to the end where we could begin to 
lift it when a sharp thud in the boat 
startled us. We looked about, but saw 
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e bowsprit” (p. 430). 


nothing, and returned to our work. An 
instant later there was a similar sharp 
thud, and the gunwale splintered between 
Charley’s body and mine. 

“That’s remarkably like a bullet, lad,” 
he said reflectively. ‘And it’s a long 
shot Big Alec’s making.” 

“And he’s using smokeless powder,” 
he concluded, after an examination of 
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the mile-distant shore. 
can’t hear the report.” 

I looked at the shore, but could see 
no sign of Big Alec, who was undoubt 
edly hidden in some rocky nook with 
us at his mercy. A third bullet struck 
the water, glanced, passed singing over 
our heads, and struck the water again 
beyond. 

““T guess we'd better get out of this,” 
Charley remarked coolly. ‘What do 
you think, lad?” 

I thought so too, and said we didn’t 
want the line, anyway. Whereupon we 
cast off and hoisted the spritsail. The 
bullets ceased at once, and we sailed 
away, unpleasantly confident that Big Alec 
was laughing at our discomfiture. 

More than that, the next day, on the 
fishing-wharf, where we were inspecting 
nets, he saw fit to laugh and sneer at 
us, and this before all the fishermen. 
Charley’s face went black with anger ; 
but beyond promising Big Alee that in 
the end he would surely land him behind 
the bars, he controlled himself and said 
nothing. 

‘The King of the Greeks made his boast 
that no fish patrol had ever taken him 
or ever would take him, and the fishermen 
cheered him, and said it was true. They 
grew excited, and it looked like trouble 
for a while; but Big Alec asserted his 
kingship and quelled them. 

Carmintel also laughed at Charley, and 
dropped sarcastic remarks and made it 
hard for him. But Charley refused to be 
angered, though he told me in confidence 


“'That’s why we 


that he intended to capture Big Alec if 


it took all the rest of his life to accom- 
plish it. 

“T don’t know how I'll do it,” he said. 
“ But do it I will, as sure as I am Charley 
Le Grant. The idea will come to me at 
the right and proper time—never fear.” 

And at the right time it came, and 
most unexpectedly. Fully a month had 
passed, and we were constantly up and 
down the river, and down and up the 
bay, with no spare moments to devote 
to the particular fisherman who ran a 
“Chinese line” in the bight of Turner’s 
shipyard. We had called in at Selby’s 
Smelter one afternoon, while on patrol 
work, when all unknown to us_ our 
opportunity happened along. 

It appeared in the guise of a helpless 
yacht loaded with seasick people, so it 
was too much to expect of us to recognise 
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it as “the opportunity.” 


It was a large 
sloop-yacht, and was helpless, inasmuch 
as the trade wind was blowing half a gale 
and there were no capable sailors aboard. 

From the wharf at Selby’s we watched 


the lubberly manceuvre performed of 
bringing the yacht to anchor, and the 
equally lubberly manoeuvre of sending 
the small boat ashore. A very miserable- 
looking man in draggled ducks, after 
nearly swamping the boat in the heavy 
seas, passed us the painter and climbed 
out. He staggered about as though the 
wharf were rolling, and told us_ his 
troubles, which were the troubles of the 
yacht. 

The only rough-weather sailor aboard, 
the man on whom they all depended, had 
been called back to San Francisco by a 
telegram, and they had attempted to 
continue the cruise alone. ‘The high 
wind and big seas of San Pablo Bay had 
been too much for them ; all hands were 
sick, nobody knew anything or could do 
anything, and so they had run in to the 
Smelter either to desert the yacht or get 
somebody to bring it to Benecia. In 
short, did we know of any sailors who 
would bring the yacht into Benecia ? 

Charley looked at me. The Reindeer 
was lying in a snug place. We _ had 
nothing on hand in the way of patrol 
work till midnight. With the wind then 
blowing we could sail the yacht into 
Benecia in a couple of hours, have several 
more hours ashore, and come back to 
the Smelter on the evening train. 

“ All right, captain,” Charley said to 
the disconsolate yachtsman, who smiled 
in sickly fashion at the title. 

“I’m only the owner,” he explained. 

We rowed him aboard in much better 
style than he had come ashore, and saw 
for ourselves the helplessness of the 
passengers. There were a dozen men 
and women, and all of them too sick even 
to appear grateful at our coming. ‘The 
yacht was rolling savagely, broad on, and 
no sooner had the owner’s feet touched 
the deck than he collapsed and joined 
the others. Not one was able to bear 
a hand, so Charley and I between us 
cleared the badly-tangled running gear, 
got up sail, and hoisted anchor. 

It was a rough trip, though a swift one. 
The Carquinez Straits were a welter of 
foam and smother, and we came through 
it wildly before the wind, the big mainsail 
alternately dipping and flinging its boom 
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skyward as we tore along. But the 
people did not mind, ‘They did not mind 
anything. ‘Two or three, including the 
owner, sprawled in the cockpit, shuddering 
when the yacht lifted and raced and sank 
dizzily into the trough, and betweenwhiles 
regarding the shore with yearning eyes. 





“The King of the Greeks bound hard and fast in the cockpit, and for the first time 
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view, and we were bowling along over 
comparatively easy water when a_ speck 
of a boat danced up ahead of us directly 
in our course. It was low-water slack. 
Charley and I looked at each other. No 
word was spoken, but at once the yacht 
began a most astonishing performance, 
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in his life a prisoner of the fish patrol” (p. 430). 


The rest were huddled on the cabin floor 
among the cushions. Now and again 
some one groaned, but for the most part 
they were as limp and uncaring as so 
many dead persons. 

As the bight of Turner’s shipyard 
opened out Charley edged into it to 
get the smoother water. Benecia was in 


veering and yawing as though the greenest 
of amateurs was at the wheel. It was 
a sight for sailormen to see. To all 
appearances a runaway yacht was career- 
ing madly over the bight, and now and 
again yielding a little bit to control in 
a desperate effort to make Benecia. 

The owner forgot his sea-sickness long 
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enough to look anxious. ‘The speck of 
a boat grew larger and larger, till we 
could see Big Alec and his partner, with a 
turn of the sturgeon-line around a cleat, 
resting from their labour to laugh at us. 
Charley pulled his sou’-wester over his 
eyes, and I followed his example, though 
I could not guess the idea he evidently 
had in mind and intended to carry into 
execution. 

We came foaming down abreast of the 
skiff, so close that we could hear above 


the wind the voices of Big Alec and 
his mate as they shouted at us with 


all the scorn that professional watermen 
feel for amateurs, and especially when 
amateurs are making fools of them- 
selves. 

We thundered on and past the fisher- 
men, and _ nothing had happened. 
Charley grinned at the disappointment 
he saw in my face, and then shouted, 
‘Stand by the mainsheet to jibe !” 

He put the wheel hard over, and the 
yacht whirled around obediently. The 
mainsheet slacked and dipped, then shot 
over our heads after the boom and 
tautened with a crash on the traveller. 
The yacht heeled over almost on her 
beam-ends, and a great wail went up 
from the seasick crowd as it swept across 
the cabin floor in a tangled mass and 
piled into a heap in the starboard bunks. 

But there was no time to spare for them. 
The yacht, completing the manceuvre, 
headed into the wind with slatting canvas 
and righted toan even keel. We were still 
plunging ahead, and directly in our path 
was the skiff. I saw Big Alec dive over- 
board and his mate leap for our bowsprit. 
Then came the crash as we struck the 
boat, and a series of grinding bumps as 
it passed under our bottom. 

“That fixes his rifle,” I heard Charley 
mutter, as he sprang upon the deck to 
look for Big Alec somewhere astern. 

The wind and sea quickly stopped our 
forward movement, and we began to drift 
backwards over the spot where the skiff 
had been. Big Alec’s black head and 
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swarthy face popped up within arm’s 
reach ; and all unsuspecting and very 
angry with what he took to be the clumsi- 
ness of amateur sailors, he was hauled 
aboard. Also, he was out of breath, for 
he had dived deep and stayed down long 
to escape our keel. 

The next instant, to the perplexity and 
consternation of the owner, Charley was 
on top of Big Alec in the cockpit, and 
I was helping bind him with gaskets. 
The owner was dancing excitedly about 
and demanding an explanation; but by 
that time Big Alec’s partner had crawled 
aft from the bowsprit, and was_ peering 
apprehensively over the rail into the cock- 
pit. Charley’s arm shot round his neck, 
and the man landed on his back beside 
Big Alec. 

“ More gaskets !”’ Charley shouted, and 
I made haste to supply them. 

The wrecked skiff was rolling sluggishly 
a short distance to windward, and I 
trimmed the sheets while Charley took 
the wheel and steered for it. 

“These two men are old offenders,” he 
explained to the angry owner, “ and they 
are most persistent violators of the fish 
and game laws. You have seen them 
caught in the act, and you may expect 
to be subpeened as a witness for the state 
when the trial comes off.” 

As he spoke he rounded alongside the 
skiff. It had been torn from the line, 
a section of which was dragging to it. 
He hauled in forty or fifty feet, with a 
young sturgeon still fast in a tangle of 
barbless hooks, slashed that much of the 
line free with his knife, and tossed it into 
the cockpit beside the prisoners. 

‘** And there’s the evidence, Exhibit A, 
for the people,” Charley continued. 
** Look it over carefully, so that you may 
identify it in the court-room with the time 
and place of capture.” 

And then, in triumph, with no more 
veering and yawing, we sailed into Benecia, 
the King of the Greeks bound hard and 
fast in the cockpit, and for the first time 
in his life a prisoner of the fish patrol. 
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STUDIES IN PERSONALITY. 


IV.—MR. WINSTON 


CHURCHILL, M.P. 


A JOHNSONIAN APPRECIATION. 


BY HERBERT VIVIAN. 


Sir, I love the acquaintance of young people; because, in the first place, I don’t like to 
think myself growing old. In the next place, young acquaintances must Jast longest, if they do 
last; and then, sir, young men have more virtue than old men; they have more generous 
sentiments in every respect. I love the young dogs of this age; they have more wit and humour 





and knowledge of life than we had.—Dr. Jounson. 


O express in the space of a few 
pages the versatile character and 
the strange magnetic charms of 

him who has taken so high a place in so 
short a space of time, is an arduous and 
may be reckoned in me a presumptuous 
task. As I have had the honour and 
happiness of enjoying his acquaintance 
during the most active part of his career, 
as the great fascination which his society 
exercised over me quickened my observa- 
tion and recollection to an unusual 
degree, and as I have spared no pains to 


discover whatever might help me to learn 
the secret of his success, I flatter myself 
that few biographers have embarked upon 
their task with more advantages, certainly 
none with greater sympathies. * 

Before I won the privilege of seeing Mr, 
Churchill, I confess that rumour and the 
chatter of newspapers did not at once 
predispose me in his favour. But some 
of his speeches in 1got aroused my 
interest by their energetic protests against 
the tyranny of the political machine, and 
I was moved to desire his acquaintance. 


* Compare the opening sentences of Mr. Boswell’s biographical work. 
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I confess it was with a monstrous 
curiosity that I presented myself at his 
door, wondering what comparison I should 
have to make between him and his father, 
who had lavished many and great kind- 
nesses upon me during as well as after 
the days of the old Fourth Party. <A 
comparison between that distinguished 
statesman and _ his. still more brilliant 
son—/patre pulchro filius pulchrior —would 
be invidious; but this much I may 
assert, after a careful observation of both, 
that Mr. Churchill has inherited many 
rare qualities from Lord Randolph, 
while he has added many others no less 
necessary to permanent success in the 
political arena. It is no exaggeration 
to say that since Mr. Gladstone, perhaps 
even since Mr. Pitt, there bas been no 
more thorough parliamentarian, 

Many readers of his works must often 
have asked themselves how he contrived 
to call into being so lucid and convincing 
a literary style. Harrow and Sandhurst, 
the rough-and-tumble of a subaltern’s life, 
hairbreath ’scapes in South Africa, the 
*hilippines, and the Indies, though a 
sufficient training for practical life, do not 
usually form the particular type of mind 
necessary to a stylist. Moreover, he is 
an outdoor man, who finds his greatest 
pleasures in hunting and polo, and few 
outdoor men breathe comfortably in a 
library. But Disraeli, as usual, has a 
solution for the problem when he tells us 
that Nature is stronger than Education. 
Mr. Churchill has certainly inherited his 
father’s surprising quickness of assimila- 
tion. He can master most subjects while 
others are groping at the gate of the 
avenue ; he can imbibe an atmosphere 
as others toss off a brandy-peg. And in 
literature the atmosphere is the thing. 
He has created his own, but a careful 
student of his works may detect a flavour 
of the gases of Macaulay, an aroma of 
the intoxicating ozone of Disraeli the 
younger. He has confessed to me his 
admiration for the form of their writings. 
“When a man reads Macaulay,” said he, 
“the attention is not taken by the praise 
or blame so much as by the persistent 
effect of innumerable small touches, 
When the picture of one of Macaulay’s 
characters is complete, you can scarcely 
help yourself, but are irresistibly driven to 
admire without reservation or to loathe 
with the fullest detestation. If, then, 
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perfection or turpitude, do not proclaim 
your own opinion, but spread out your 
facts, elaborate your details, return to the 
charge and inflict the same wounds upon 
a different part. Thus, and thus only, 
can you make sure of convincing the 
obstinate.” 

He had not spoken many words before 
I was mightily impressed by a strong 
personal resemblance to his father, which 
had entirely escaped me at the outset. It 
was his speech which bewrayed him. | 
noted in a moment the peculiar intonation, 
not to be described as a lisp, which | 
had not heard since the occasion of my 
last conversation with Lord Randolph. I 
detected from time to time the same 
gestures, the same mannerisms, the same 
sense of humour; but the laugh was 
different. 

He has a laugh unlike that of any one 
else—so infectious and so full of hilarity 
that none may refuse to partake of it. I 
have seen him share in the merriment 
aroused by one of his quips at a public 
meeting, and the audience has been 
spurred on to chew the cud of his humour; 
but when he enjoys a joke in private he 
is much more free from restraint, and the 
infection is instantaneous. Mr. Churchill’s 
laughter introduces us frankly to the devil- 
inay-care, boyish, hang-it-all, honest, reck- 
less side of his character. Anything for 
a joke, it seems to say; and in an age of 
demure, calculating, irresponsive persons, 
it is an unalloyed delight to find some 
one who will let himself go. 

Fev probably possess so large a sense 
of humour, so frank an entrance even into 
jokes which might at first sight appear to 
tell against himself. He showed me with 
delight a poster which had been issued 
by the Transvaal Government offering a 
reward of £25 for his capture after he 
escaped from Pretoria. I remarked upon 
the strange experience of having a price 
set upon his head. “Yes,” he replied ; “‘but 
what a miserably small price! I have 
been in jail, I have been a fugitive from 
justice, and all that was offered for my 
capture, dead or alive, was a paltry five- 
and-twenty pounds.” 

He is one of the very few people who 
combine a sense of humour with a true 
religious instinct. His musings when a 
vulture watched him starving upon the 
veldt have caused thorns to crackle under 
many pots, but were undoubtedly in- 
spired by those pious inspirations which 
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underlie our national character. And his 
most intimate friends have always found 
him uncommonly reserved in the expres- 
sion of his religious feelings. 

But I am telling my tale too quickly. 
At this my first audience I was still a 
comparative stranger. ‘There was little 
to distinguish me from the throng of 
solicitors who fill the antechambers of 
coming men, ViviAN. “I seek your 
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is the age of the party machine. Unless 
you belong to one or another of the 
recognised parties you will not in 999 
cases out of iooo stand the ghost of 
a chance. The party machine is very 
strong. Of course nothing is impossible, 
but unless you have very active local 
influences behind you, it must take you 
years and years to build up a party which 
will carry you through. And even when 
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E. H. Mills, 


Mr. Winston Churchill, M.P. 


advice and help in order to make my 
way into Parliament.” CHURCHILL (sur- 
veying me thoughtfully, with his chin 
upon his hand). “How old are you?” 
(Then, when I had told him), ‘“ Why 
have you waited so long?” ‘This was 
a palpable hit. I murmured something 
about the cares of this world and the 
deceitfulness of riches. 

I went on to say that I desired to stand 
4s an independent candidate,.who hoped 
tosupport his policy. CHURCHILL. “ ‘This 


you are elected, you may find yourself a 
mere unit, buffeted by a torrent or floating 
helplessly upon a stream. Men come to 
the House of Commons (this he said 
with solemnity and some feeling) full of 
self-confidence, with hopes, with ambitions, 
even with high reputations which they 
have acquired outside. But the House 
of Commons is the graveyard of reputa- 
tions, its floor is strewn with the corpses 
of reputations,—there is, perhaps, no 
sadder sight than the quick death which 
28 
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is meted out there to careers which have 
carried everything before them in the 
country. The House of Commons (he 
went’ on in a lighter vein) is the great 
leveller. ‘To win its heart may not require 
the highest attainments or the noblest 
enthusiasms, but it pricks every bubble, it 
shatters every sham. ‘The way to get on 
there is not to bea great orator, who has at 
his command those glowing periods which 
the populace can never resist. Indeed, 
the most successful demagogues have 
often proved the most abject failures when 
they rose to address Mr. Speaker. ‘The 
only short cut to the ear of the House is 
sober common sense, a businesslike way 
of saying the right thing at the right 


moment, and a _ resolute avoidance of 
claptrap or gush.” 

After this conversation, I saw him 
frequently and at short intervals. He 


was never twice in precisely the same 
mocd, but always agreeable, amusing and 
encouraging. One day, when I was with 
a friend in the strangers’ tea-room of the 
House, Mr. Churchill joined us, laughing 
very heartily. Before he greeted us at 
all, he proceeded to declaim a long 
passage from an article which I had just 
published on the subject of the Japanese. 
I was amazed by this feat of memory, and 
told him so, adding my appreciation of the 
compliment he paid me. CHURCHILL. 
“Tt is delightful. If you delivered some- 
thing like that as a speech in the House 
of Commons you would establish your 
right to a hearing at once. ‘There is 
nothing the House likes so much as to 
be mused. So long as you give it 
something fresh and unusual, it is always 
satisfied.” 

Perhaps the conversation which remains 
most vivid in my mind is one which 
took place on the morrow after Mr. 
Chamberlain’s first declaration in favour 
of Protection. My interviews with Mr. 
Churchill generally took place at about 
eleven o’clock tn the morning, and on 
this occasion stress of business had 
prevented me from giving more than a 
cursory glance to the newspapers. When 
I reached his chambers, I found him in 
his dressing-room, putting the finishing 
touches to his toilet. ‘“‘ Well,” he began, 
“politics are becoming exciting at last.” 
I have a very sharp recollection of his 
serious, almost anxious mien. He stood 
before me in his shirt-sleeves, twisting a 
long silver chain around his waist. His 
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eyebrows were knitted in deep thought, 
and I could see that he was revolving 
great ideas. Vivian. ‘You mean about 
Chamberlain ? I have not read his speech 
yet, but it looks as though he were going 
in for Protect:on.” CHURCHILL (walking 
up and down the room in agitation). “ Of 
course he is going in for Protection, 
What will be the end of it all, Heaven 
only knows.” ‘Then, pausing before me, 
he inquired, “ Are you a Free Trader ?” 
Vivian. ‘““Of course any one who has 
had an elementary education must believe 
that Free ‘Trade is the only just and 
reasonable policy. But whether private 
interests are going to prevail and make 
Protection a popular cry, I have no means 
of knowing.” CHURCHILL. “‘It can never 
be a popular cry. It is foredoomed to 


failure. But it is going to be a big fight. 
Joe will stick at nothing to carry it 
through. He will use all his influence. 


He will bribe the landlords. Already he 
has offered old age pensicns as a bait to 
the poor. He will multiply all manner of 
devices. But he has committed an irrepa- 
rable blunder. He cannot have realised all 
the consequences of his action. I believe 
it will be the death-warrant of his carcer. 
It may sound a plausible manceuvre for 
diverting attention from the blunders of 
his administration, and no doubt he will 
obtain support from many strong men, 
many rich men (these words he pronounced 
in loud, threatening tones, as though con- 
veying a warning of the dangers which 
would confront opponents of the new 
policy). But he is bound to be beaten. 
‘The country will never stand a tax upon 
food, and without a tax upon food Pro- 
tection is impossible. The masses know 
too well, for their fathers have told them 
from bitter experience, what frightful 
sufferings, what famine, what poverty, 
what starvation are tbe inevitable con- 
sequences of such a policy.” VIVIAN. 
“Then what will you do?” CHURCHILL. 
“Do! ‘The accursed thing must be 
fought, it must be denounced from every 
platform, it must be resisted as we would 
resist the advent of some loa.hsome 
pestilence. (With growing excitement) It 
will mean the break-up of the Unionist 
Party. But whose will be the fault? 
Whose will be the responsibility? This 
great iconoclast has already broken up 
one party; he will not shrink from 
destroying , another.” Vivian. “Then 
shall we have to go over to the other 
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side?” CHURCHILL. “Who can _ tell 
what may happen? ‘The position is 
hedged in with perplexity—it bristles with 
difficulties. It may mean the end of their 
career for those who are bold enough to 
stand up against this powerful minister. 
Time alone can tell what will happen. 
All that can be said at present is that 
we are confronted by a perilous crisis in 
the history of our party, in the history of 
our country.” 

I had many opportunities of discussing 
this important topic with him as Mr. 
Chamberlain’s campaign developed itself. 
I think that at first he anticipated a larger 
secession of Unionist members of Parlia- 
ment than actually took place. But he 
never wavered in his confidence that the 
country would unhesitatingly reject the 
fiscal revolution which had been so 
suddenly proposed. He never swerved 
nor faltered, but, as time went on, he 
realised more and more the toughness 
of the fight which lay before him. It 
evidently enlarged his horizon and added 
fresh qualities to his political character. 
Becoming more and more independent, 
emancipating himself more completely 
from the party machine, he acquired a 
self-restraint and sense of responsibility 
which belong only to party leaders. 
This development was particularly con- 
spicuous to those who, like myself, had 
the privilege of sharing his platform at 
Birmingham and the Alexandra Palace. 
The meeting in the stronghold of the 
champion of the new doctrines was extra- 
ordinarily plucky, admirably organised, 
and altogether successful. It was part of 
Mr. Churchill’s brief to state his case as 
a loyal supporter of that Government 
which he has since seen fit to repudiate. 
At the Alexandra Palace, on the other 
hand, he spoke with greater freedom, 
which was only tempered by his natural 
self-restraint. 

That gift is well illustrated by the 
nature of his oratorical gestures. With 
every appearance of calm, holding him- 
self perfectly upright, he makes use 
of his hands and arms in a very telling 
manner, and I have never been able 
to make up my mind whether his action 
is entirely spontaneous, or whether, like 
most of his other expressions, it is the 
offspring of profound thought. Some- 


umes, in the middle of an unexpected 
outburst of enthusiasm, I have seen him 
caught in the middle of an elaborate 
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gesture, say with his arms extended and 
his mouth wide open, reminding one 
of frozen music. But whatever happens, 
he is never abashed. I could almost 
see the next word poised upon the tip 
of his tongue, ready to be launched at 
precisely the right moment. In this and 
other ways, his speeches show traces of 
careful preparation; but so skilfully are 
they designed that even the most , olished 
epigrams always seem to be spontaneous. 
What could be happier, for instance, than 
his playful retort at the Alexandra Palace? 
‘Some kind people (he began) have been 
kind enough to tell me that I ought to go 
over and join the Liberal party.” From 
all parts of the crowded hall came 
exuberant shouts of ‘Why don’t you?” 
He put his head on one side in a very 
comical way, and there was a droll twinkle 
in his eyes, which tempted me to believe 
that he had anticipated some such 
commentary. With a rollicking affectation 
of surprise, he retorted, ‘That is not a 
bad idea.” ‘Then, after a pause and a 
tempest of cheering, “I will give it my 
best consideration.” At Manchester one 
day he surprised his audience by ex- 
claiming, “ Mr. Chamberlain loves the 
working man!” ‘Then, in a comical 
stage aside, he went on, ‘“ He loves to see 
him work.” 

Next to his versatility, Mr. Churchill’s 
industry must be noted as one of the 
prime factors in his career. With- 
out any apparent effort he contrives to 
crowd into one day the work of half 
a dozen busy men. He will address 
meetings night after night in all parts 
of the country, sandwiching between them 
thoughtful speeches in the House of 
Commons and long, tiring discussions 
in standing committee ; meanwhile he is 
always ready to see any one who wishes 
to consult him on political matters, he 
deals promptly with an enormous corre- 
spondence, and keeps the Press in a good 
humour by writing letters, granting inter- 
views, and leaving no stone unturned to 
hearten possible supporters. ‘“ You must 
forgive me for having kept you waiting,” 
he said to me on one occasion, when 
he had arrived a few minutes late for 
an appointment, “for I am very much 
hunted to-day.” I will quote some 
of his counsels at random, as they may 
prove of service to others who may be 
engaged in the anxious task of wooing 
a constituency. ‘ Get among the people 
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as much as you can,” said he. “ They 
are in themselves a liberal education. 
You will find them kinder, more generous, 
more natural, more tolerant, and on the 
whole far quicker in their powers of 
observation, than those who lead a lazy 
life. You must expect a certain amount 
of rough-and-tumble, not only in their 
manners, but in their ideas, Yet when 
you come to understand them you cannot 
help liking them, and you cannot help 
trusting them. Make a great number of 
speeches. Never mind if only a score 
of persons are present. Treat each of 
them as though he were a missionary, 
to whom you were delivering a message 
which he should go forth and_ preach. 
You have no idea how large a number 
may be affected by the impressions you 
convey toa few. Also, if you area good 
observer, you will learn as much by your 
speeches as you can hope to teach. 
Watch men’s faces, and endeavour to 
realise how much and how little they 
understand, what amuses and _ interests 
them, what moves them to enthusiasm, 
and what leaves them listless or unmoved. 


Little meetings are the best practice of 


all, for they are the most difficult to wake 
up. Besides which, each affords you an 
entirely different audience, so that you 
may permit yourself to repeat the same 
speech over and over again, modifying 
and improving it as you go along. Do 
not deliver ambitious orations, full of 
epigrams, redolent of midnight oil, when 
twenty or thirty are gathered together 
without any reporters. Above all, do 
nothing rash. If you have unpopular 
opinions on topics of no immediate im- 
portance, nothing is gained and a great 
deal may be lost by thrusting your private 
judgment down unwilling throats. Be 
perfectly frank, but talk to people about 
what they want to know. After all, there 
are certain great issues before the country, 
and your business is to unite as many 
voters as possible on those issues. Your 
opponents will be quick enough to start 
any questions which are likely to provoke 
discord. Remember that you cannot 
afford to throw away a single vote.” 

One day I gave utterance to the opinion 
that it must be very difficult for persons 
like ourselves, who had uttered their 
thoughts with perfect frankness during a 
long period of time both in speeches and 
writings, to avoid giving offence. Con- 
sidering what vehement prejudices most 
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people have on the minor matters of 
the law, a casual allusion may suffice to 
estrange some one who would otherwise 
be an enthusiastic and valued supporter. 
CHURCHILL (smiling). ‘‘ We must not ex- 
aggerate the importance of our ephemeral 
utterances. When I first began to make 
speeches, I was in a fever lest some one 
should haul me over the coals for a verbal 
or trivial contradiction. Then I soon 
found that the greater part of a speech 
goes in at one ear and comes out at the 
other. A man pays us the compliment of 
coming to a meeting and listening more 
or less attentively to what we have to 
say. But he does not study our books 
with a blue pencil in his hand, or paste a 
report of every speech in a scrapbook.” 
Vivian. “ But if there be found even one 
just man to bring us to repentance in this 
way, he may make it very awkward for 
us by his questions.” CHURCHILL. “ No, 
no! You can always silence a questioner, 
though it be only by a bad joke. Life 
would be too short if we had to set so 
rigid a watch upon our lips as all that. 
Besides which, if we were always calcula- 
ting and hesitating over the precise effect, 
the painful consistency of every sentence, 
we should cease to be natural and spon- 
taneous and therefore convincing. Never 
take yourself more seriously than other 
people do, You must not mistake the 
hustings for the witness-box or the 
confessional. It is quite enough if you 
are honest to yourself and state your 
beliefs frankly on broad general lines. 
There are plenty of greater gifts and 
higher forms of truthfulness than meticu- 
lous consistency.” Vivian. “TI remember 
your father saying to me once, ‘ Never 
revise your speeches. If you are ever 
reproached with an inconvenient expres- 
sion, you can always say that you have 
been badly reported. ’” CHURCHILL. “ Be- 
sides, life would be much too short if 
we had to turn ourselves into amateur 
reporters as well. A public speaker pro- 
vides the raw material for the reporter, 
who then manufactures it according to his 
ability. It lies with him to send us forth 
to the world as finished orators, resplend- 
ent in our gift of tongues, or as stuttering 
exponents of bald, unconvincing common- 
places. You are no more responsible for 
a published report than you are for the 
success of an artist or a photographer, to 
whom you may have given a sitting.” 

On another occasion I mentioned to 
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him the severe criticisims which had been 
passed upon me forachange of party which 
I did not imagine to embrace a change 
of principles. “ Everybody changes now- 
a-days (he exclaimed). Look at Balfour. 


I remember going to the House of 


Commons, when I was a boy, and hearing 
him denounce the unconstitutional practice 


of closure by guillotine. I came away 
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ments which he had proclaimed to be 
unworthy of notice. Believe me, the 
average modern politician cares very 
little about consistency. He produces an 
assortment of wares with which to tempt 
the public, but as soon as the interest in 
them has declined, he quietly sets himself 
to work to dress the window with still 
later novelties. As long as he can sell 
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Facsimile of the Boer Proclamation for the capture of Mr. Winston Churchill. 


mightily impressed, and I thought to 
myself: Here at least is a statesman who 
will spare no effort in combating this 
monstrous invasion of the privileges of 
Parliament. That was when his party 
was in opposition. I remember also how 
persuasive he was in his condemnation of 
the principle of Irish land purchase, and 
yet I have seen him defending that very 
same principle with the same old argu- 


something for the votes, upon which 
he depends for a livelihood, he is quite 
content. I daresay politics are regarded 
by most people as a game, in which the 
cleverest sharper wins. But I confess 
that I really do feel angry when I observe 
the monstrous and cynical manner in 
which public personages too often regard 
public expenditure. In writing my father’s 
life, I have been greatly impressed by a 
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study of the old Budgets. There you 
found ministers struggling and scraping 
and using all their utmost endeavours to 
effect savings, however apparently trivial. 
Now the public are regarded merely as a 
milch cow, from whom the utmost possible 
must be extracted. Money is spent right 
and left with that insane generosity 
begotten of disregard for other people’s 
pockets. ‘That isa question which must 
not be treated as a game. We cannot 
afford to pass over the imminent menace 
of ruin as though extravagance were 
merely a move in the contest between the 
ins and the outs,” 

On Wednesday, June 29th, 1904, I went 
to the House of Commons in the company 
of a young friend, who was desirous of 
making Mr. Churchill’s acquaintance. 
He met us in the lobby, appearing more 
than ordinarily cheerful, and we went down 
with him to the terrace. As we passed 
through the knots of legislators and the 
bevies of ladies, I marked the general 
interest which he aroused. All turned to 
observe him, the greater part with a smile 
of approval. He seemed little concerned 
with the attention which he aroused, but 
led the way with many a merry quip. 
When we emerged upon the terrace, a 
strong ‘wind was agitating the river. 
Every seat being taken in that part of the 
terrace which is reserved for members of 
the Lower Chamber, we took possession 
of a table which had been assigned to the 
House of Lords. Here a difficulty arose, 
for the servants refused to supply us with 
refreshment there. An amicable parley 
ensued, the Commons servants declaring 
that they were not permitted to cross an 
imaginary line. CHURCHILL (smiling and 
pointing to the floor). ‘Very well; put 
the tea down there, and I will carry it 
across myself.” He drew our attention to 
a pigeon, which hopped familiarly upon 
the balustrade, and for some minutes he 
‘concentrated his attention upon its perky 
movements. ‘Then he remarked upon 
the pleasures of the view, surely (said he) 
one of the most agreeable in London. 
His eyes wandered away to the throng of 
tea-drinkers that stretched away in a 
variegated blur. “If I had my way,” 
said he, *‘ I would abolish all this nonsense. 
The House of Commons should bea place 
of business, not a place of entertainment. 
Many members make this the one resort 
for their hospitality —’Tea on the Terrace!” 
He chuckled to himself. Here our tea 
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arrived, and he asked the servant whether 
it had come from the House of Commons 
kitchen, Receiving an affirmative reply, 
he assumed an air of satisfaction. : 

On my inquiring what he considered 
to be the prospects of a dissolution, he 
said, “ Heaven only knows. Any other 
Government would have been out long 


ago. I am in no hurry for a dissolu- 
tion.” Here a division bell rang, and 


he went off to discover whether it con- 
cerned the Lords or the Commons. <A 
servant informed him that it was the 
Commons. I asked him whether we 
should wait for him or rejoin him in the 
Lobby. CHURCHILL § (reflecting), ‘“T’ll 
come back. No, on the whole I think 
I won’t vote. I don't know what it’s 
about, and I have to be very careful over 
my votes now that I am an independent 
member.” He inquired as to the pro- 
gress of my candidature at Deptford, 
“What do they say,” he asked roguishly, 
“ about your admiration for the House of 
Stuart?” Vivian. “I tell them of my 
admiration for King Edward VII., how 
he is the greatest diplomatist of the age, 
and so forth. But I disturbed the con- 
sciences of some temperance advocates 
by turning to my glass of water and 
exclaiming, ‘If this were full of whisky 
I would quaff it as a bumper to the 
health of His Most Gracious Majesty.’” 
CHURCHILL, “Oh! oh! What you ought 
to have said was, ‘Such is my admiration 
for His Majesty that I am proud to drink 
his health, and I am delighted to recall the 
consideration which he showed to those who 
share my temperance principles when he 
gave his gracious permission that we might 
for the future drink his health in water.’ ” 

Almost alone among the hard fighters 
of politics, he commands universal respect 
and affection. His noisiest critics unite 
in admiring his unimpeachable honesty, 
his conspicuous courage, and perhaps 
above all his imperturbable good-humour. 
He can lash out with the polished rapier 
of his sarcasm, he can charge headlong in 
an outburst of indignation, he is a passed- 
master in his vocabulary of comminations. 
Sut malice is utterly foreign to his nature. 
He can keep cool in a thunderstorm ; he 
remains modest despite high ambitions, 
for they possess no taint of selfishness. He 
may anticipate the future with equanimity 
because he has made no mistakes in the 
past. My only regret about him is that 
Disraeli did not live to be his Boswell. 
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BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 
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“HE other day, looking through a 
newspaper, I came upon an article 
upon the season’s yachting. ‘To 

a man who had but little to do with 
pleasure sailing (though all sailing is a 
pleasure), and certainly nothing whatever 
with racing in open waters, the writer’s 
strictures upon the hindicapping of yachts 
were just intelligible and no more. And 
I do not pretend to any interest in the 
enumeration of the great races of that 
year. As to the 52-foot linear raters, 
praised so much by the writer, I am 
warmed up by his approval of their 
performances ; but, as far as any clear 
conception goes, the descriptive phrase, so 
precise to the comprehension of a yachts- 
man, evokes no image in my mind any 
more than if it had been Chinese. 

The writer praises that class of pleasure 
vessels, and I am willing to endorse his 
praise, as any man who loves every craft 
afloat would be ready to do. I am 
disposed to admire and love the 52-foot 
linear raters on the word of a man who 
regrets in such a sympathetic and under- 
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standing spirit the threatened decay of 


yachting seamanship. 

Of course, yacht racing is an organised 
pastime, a function of social idleness 
ministering to the vanity of certain wealthy 
inhabitants of these isles as much as to 
their inborn love of the sea. But the 
writer of the article in question points out 
with insight and justice that for a great 


number of people (twenty thousand, I 
think he says) it is a means of livelihood ; 
that it is, in his own words, an industry. 
Now the moral side of an industry, pro- 
ductive or unproductive, the redeeming 
and ideal aspect of this bread-winning, is 
the attainment and preservation of the 
highest possible skill on the part of the 
craftsmen. Such skill, the skill of 
technique, is more than honesty; it is 
something wider, embracing honesty and 
grace and rule in an elevated and clear 
sentiment, not altogether utilitarian, which 
may be called the honour of labour, It 
is made up of accumulated tradition, kept 
alive by individual pride, rendered exact by 
professional opinion, and like the higher 
arts it is spurred on and sustained by 
discriminating praise. 

This is why the attainment of pro- 
ficiency, the pushing of your skill with 
attention to the most delicate shades of 
excellence, is a matter of vital concern. 
Practical efficiency of a flawless kind is 
reached naturally in the struggle for bread. 
3ut there is something beyond—a higher 
point, a subtle and unmistakable touch 
of love and pride beyond mere skill; 
almost an inspiration which gives to all 
work that finish which is almost art— 
which ¢s art. 

As men of scrupulous honour set the 
note of public conscience in the dead-level 
of an honest community, so men of that 
skill which passes into art by ceaseless 
striving raise the dead level of mere 
perfection in the crafts of land and sea, 
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The conditions fostering the growth of 
that supreme alive excelience, as well in 
work as in play, ought to be preserved 
with a most careful regard lest the industry 
or the game should perish of an insidious 
and inward decay. Therefore I have 
read with profound regret in that article 
upon the yachting season of a certain 
year, that the seamanship on board racing 
yachts is not now what it used to be only 
a few, very few years ago. 

For that was the gist of that article, 
written evidently by a man who not only 
knows but understands—a thing (let me 
remark in passing) much rarer than one 
would expect, because the sort of under- 
standing I mean depends so much on 
love ; and love, though in a sense it may 
be admitted to be stronger than death, is 
by no means so universal and so sure. 
In fact, love is rare—the love of men, of 
things, of ideas, the love of perfected skill. 
Tor love is the enemy of haste ; it takes 
count of passing days, of men who pass 
away, of a fine art matured slowly in the 
course of years, and doomed in a short 
time to pass away too and be no more. 
Love and regret go hand in hand in this 
world of changes swifter than the shifting 
of the clouds reflected in the mirror of 
the sea. 

To penalise a yacht in proportion to 
the fineness of her performance is unfair 
to the craft and to her men, It is_ unfair 
to the perfection of her form and to the 
skill of her servants. For we men are, in 
fact, the servants of our creations. We 
remain in everlasting bondage to the pro- 
ductions of our brain and to the work of 
our hands. A man is born to serve his 
time on this earth, and there is something 
fine in the service being given on other 
grounds than that of utility. The bond- 
age of art is very exacting. And, as 
the writer of the article which started 
this train of thought says with lovable 
sincerity, the sailing of yachts is a fine 
art. 

His contention is that racing, without 
time allowances for anything else but 
tonnage—that is, for size—has fostered the 
fine art of sailing to the pitch of perfection. 
Every sort of demand is made upon the 
master of a sailing yacht, and to be penal- 
ised in proportion to your success may 
be of advantage to the sport itself, but 
it has an obviously deteriorating effect 
upon the seamanship. ‘The fine art is 
being lost. 
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The sailing and racing of yachts 


has developed a class of fore-and-aft 
sailors, men born and bred to the 
sea, fishing in winter and yachting in 
summer ; men to whom the handling of 
that particular rig presents no mystery, 
It is their striving for victory that has 
elevated the sailing of pleasure craft to 
the dignity of a fine art in that special 
sense. As I have said, I know nothing of 
racing and but little of fore-and-aft rig ; 
but the advantages of such a rig are 
obvious, especially for purposes of pleasure 
whether in cruising or racing. It requires 
less hands for handling ; the trimming of 
the sail planes to the wind can be done 
with speed and accuracy ; the unbroken 


spread of the sail area is of infinite 
advantage, and the greatest possible 


amount of canvas can be displayed upon 
the least possible quantity of spars. Light- 
ness and concentrated power are the great 
qualities of fore-and-aft rig. 

A fleet of fore-and-afters at anchor has 
its own slender graciousness. ‘The setting 
of their sails resembles more than anything 
else the unfolding of a bird’s wings; the 
facility of their evolutions is a pleasure to 
the eye. ‘They are birds of the sea, whose 
swimming is like flying and resembles 
more a natural function than the handling 
of man-invented appliances. The fore- 
and-aft rig in its simplicity and the beauty 
of its aspect under every angle of vision 
is, I believe, unapproachable. A schooner, 
yawl, or cutter in charge of a capable 
man seems to handle herself as if endowed 
with the power of reasoning and the gift 
of swift execution. One laughs with sheer 
pleasure at a smart piece of manceuvring, 
as at a manifestation of a living creature’s 
quick wit and precise grace. 

Of those three varieties of fore-and-aft 
rig, the cutter—the racing rig par excel- 
lence—is of an appearance the most 
imposing, from the fact that practically 
all her canvas is in one piece. ‘The 
enormous mainsail of a cutter, as she 
draws slowly past a point of land or the 
end of a jetty under your admiring 
gaze, invests her with an air of lofty and 
silent majesty. At anchor a schooner 
looks better ; she has an aspect of greater 
efficiency and a better balance to the 
eye, with her two masts distributed over 
the hull with a swaggering rake aft. The 
yawl rig one comes in time to love. It 
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is, I should think, the easiest of all to 
manage. 

For racing —a cutter ; fora long pleasure 
voyage—a schooner ; for cruising in home 
waters—the yawl: and the handling of 
them all is indeed a fine art. It requires 
not only the knowledge of the general 
principles of sailing, but a_ particular 
acquaintance with the character of the 
craft. All vessels are handled in the 
same way as far as theory goes, just as 
you may deal with all men on broad and 
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understood rather than their faults found 
out. 

It is not what your ship will zof do that 
you want to know to get on terms of 
successful partnership with her ; it is rather 
that you ought to have a precise know- 
ledge of what she will do for you when 
called upon to put forth what is in her 
by a sympathetic touch. At first sight 
the difference does not seem great in 
either line of solution in the difficult 
problem of limitations. But the differ- 


Tae “Fine Art.” 


rigid principles. But if you want that 
success in life which comes from the 
affection and confidence of your fellows, 
then with no two men, however similar 
they may appear in their nature, will you 
deal in the same way. There may be a 
tule of conduct ; there is no rule of human 
fellowship. ‘To deal with men is as fine 
an art as it is to deal with ships. Both 
men and ships live in an unstable element, 
are subject to subtle and powerful in- 
fluences, and want to have their merits 


ence is great. ‘The difference lies in the 
spirit in which the problem is appreached. 
After all, the art of handling ships is finer 
perhaps than the art of handling men. 
And, like all fine arts, it must be based 
upon a broad, solid sincerity, which, 


like a law of nature, rules an infinity of 


different phenomena. Your endeavour 
must be single-minded. You would 
talk differently to a coal-heaver and to 
a professor. But is this duplicity? I 
deny it. The truth consists in the 
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genuineness of the feeling, in the genuine 
recognition of the two men, so similar 
and so different, as your two partners in 
the hazard of life. Obviously, a humbug, 
thinking only of winning his little race, 
would stand a chance of profiting by his 
deception. Men, professors or coal- 
heavers, are easily deceived ; they even 
have an extraordinary knack of lending 
themselves to deception, a sort of curious 
and inexplicable propensity to allow 
themselves to be led by the nose with 
their eyes open. But with a ship it is 
not so. She is a sort of creature which 
we have brought into the world, as it were 
on purpose to keep us up to the mark. 
In her handling a ship will not put up 
with a mere pretender, as, for instance, the 
public will do with Mr. X, the popular 
statesman, Mr. Y, the popular scientist, 
or Mr. Z, the popular—what shall we 
say ?—anything from a teacher of high 
morality to a bagman,—who have won 
their little race. But I would like (though 
not accustomed to betting) to wager a 
large sum that not one of the few first- 
rate skippers of racing yachts has ever 
been a humbug. It would have been too 
difficult. The difficulty arises from the 
fact that one does not deal with ships in 
a mob, but with a ship as an individual. 
So we may have to do with men. But in 
each of us there is some particle of the 
mob spirit, of the mob temperament. No 
matter how earnestly we strive against 
each other, we remain brothers on the 
lowest side of our intellect and the in- 
stability of our feeling. With ships it is 
not so. Much as they are to us, they are 
nothing to each other. ‘Those sensitive 
creatures have no ears for our blandish- 
ments. It takes something more than 
words to cajole them to do our will, to 
cover us with glory. Luckily too, or else 
there would have been more shoddy repu- 
tations for first-rate seamanship. Ships 
have no ears, I repeat, though, indeed, I 
think I have known ships who really 
seemed to have had eyes; or else I cannot 
understand on what ground a certain 
1ooo-ton barque of my acquaintance on 
one particular occasion refused to answer 
her helm, thereby saving a frightful smash 
to two ships and to a very good man’s 
reputation, I knew her intimately for two 
years, and in no other instance either 
before or since have I known her to do 
that thing. The man she had served so 
well, guessing perhaps at the depths of 
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his affection for her, I have known much 
longer, and in bare justice to him | 
must say that this confidence-shattering 
experience (though so fortunate) only 
augmented his trust in her. Yes, our 
ships have no ears, and thus they cannot be 
deceived. I would illustrate my idea of 
fidelity as between man and ship, between 
the master and his art, by a statement 
which, though it might appear shockingly 
sophisticated, is really very simple. I 
would say that a racing yacht skipper who 
thought of nothing else but winning the 
race would never attain to any eminence of 
reputation. ‘The genuine masters of their 
craft—I say this confidently from my ex- 
perience of ships —have thought of nothing 
but of doing their very best by the vessel 
under their charge. ‘To forget oneself, 
to surrender all personal feeling in the 
service of that fine art, is the only way for 
a seaman to the faithful discharge of his 
trust, 

Such is the service of a fine art and of 
ships that sail the sea. And therein I 
think I can lay my finger upon the differ- 
ence between the seamen of yesterday 
who are still with us and the seamen of 
to-morrow already entered upon the pos- 
session of their inheritance. History 
repeats itself, but the special call of an art 
which has passed away is never repro- 
duced. It is as utterly gone out of the 
world as the song of a destroyed wild bird. 
Nothing will awaken the same response 
of pleasurable emotion or conscientious 
endeavour. And the sailing of any vessel 
afloat is an art whose fine form seems 
already receding from us on its way to the 
overshadowed Valley of Oblivion. ‘The 
taking of a modern steamship about the 
world (though one would not minimise its 
responsibilities) has not the same quality 
of intimacy with nature which after all is 
an indispensable condition to the building 
up of an art. It isa less personal and a 
more exact calling ; it is less arduous, but 
it is also less gratifying in the sense of 
close communion between the artist and 
the medium of his art. It is, in short, less 
a matter of love. Its effects are measured 
exactly in time and space as no effect of 
an art can be. It is an occupation which 
a man not desperately subject to sea- 
sickness can be imagined to follow with 
content, without enthusiasm, with industry, 
without affection. Punctuality is its watch 
word. ‘The incertitude which attends 
closely every artistic endeavour is absent 
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from its regulated enterprise. It has no 
great moments of self-confidence, or 
moments not less great of doubt and 
heartsearching. It is an industry which 
like other industries has its romance, its 
honour and its rewards, its bitter anxieties 
and its hours of ease. But such sea-going 
has not the artistic quality of a single- 
handed struggle with something much 
greater than yourself. It is not the 
laborious, absorbing practice of an art 
whose ultimate result remains on the 
knees of the gods. It is not an individual, 
temperamental achievement ; it is simply 
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outlet for the peculiarities of their temper- 
ament. ‘To get the best and truest effect 
from the infinitely varying moods of sky 
and sea, not pictorially, but in the spirit of 
their calling, was their vocation, one and 
all; and they recognised this with as 
much sincerity, and drew as much inspira- 
tion from this reality, as any man who 
ever put brush to canvas. The diversity 
of temperaments was immense amongst 
those masters of the fine art. 

Some of them were like Royal Acade- 
micians of some sort. ‘They never 
startled you by a touch of originality, by 





“For racing —a cutter.” 


the skilled use of a captured force. It is 


merely a step forward upon the way of 


universal conquest. 


ITT. 


Every passage of a ship of yesterday, 
whose sails were filled eagerly the very 
moment the pilot with his pockets full 
of letters had got over the side, was like 
a race, a race against lime, against an 
ideal standard of achievement outstripping 
the expectations of common men. Like 
all true art, the general conduct of a ship 
and her handling in particular cases had a 
technique which could be discussed with 
delight and pleasure by men who found 
in their work not bread alone, but an 


a fresh audacity of inspiration. ‘They 
were safe, very safe. They went about 
solemnly in the assurance ¢° their con- 
secrated and empty reputation. Names 
are odious, but I remember one of them 
who might have been their very president, 
the P.R.A. of the sea-craft. His weather- 
beaten and handsome face, his portly pre- 
sence, his shirtfronts and broad cuffs and 
gold links, his air of bluff distinction im- 
pressed the humble beholders (stevedores, 
tally clerks, tide-waiters) as he walked 
ashore over the gangway of his ship lying 
at the Circular Quay in Sydney. His 
voice was deep, hearty, and authoritative— 
the voice of a very prince amongst sailors. 
He did everything with an air which put 
your attention on the alert and raised your 
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expectations, but the result somehow was 
always on stereotyped lines, unsuggestive, 
empty of any lesson that one could lay to 
heart. He kept his ship in apple-pie 
order, which would have been seaman- 
like enough but for a finicking touch 
in its details. His officers affected a 
superiority over the rest of us, but the 
boredom of their souls appeared in their 
manner of dreary submission to the 
fads of their commander. It was only his 
apprenticed boys whose _ irrepressible 
spirits were not affected by the solemn 
and respectable mediocrity of that artist. 
There were four of these youngsters— one 
the son of a doctor, another of a colonel, 
the third of a jeweller; the name of the 
fourth was ‘'wentyman, and this is all I 
remember of his parentage. But not one 
of them seemed to possess the smallest 
spark of gratitude in his composition. 
Though their commander was a_ kind 
man in his way, and had made a point of 
introducing them to the best people in 
the town in order that they should not fall 
into the bad company of boys belong- 
ing to other ships, I regret to say that 
they made faces at him behind his back, 
and imitated the dignified carriage of his 
head without any concealment whatever. 

This master of the fine art was a per- 
sonage and nothing more ; but, as I have 
said, there was an infinite diversity of 
temperament amongst the masters of the 
fine art I have known. Some were great 
impressionists. ‘They impressed upon 
you the fear of God and Immensity— 
or, in other words, the fear of being 
drowned—with every circumstance of 
terrific grandeur. One may think that the 
locality of your passing away by means of 
suffocation in water does not really matter 
very much. I am not so sure of that. I 
am perhaps unduly sensitive, but I own 
that the idea of being suddenly spilt 
into an infuriated ocean in the midst of 
darkness and uproar affected me always 
with a sensation of shrinking distaste. ‘To 
be drowned in a pond, though it might be 
called an ignominious fate by the ignorant, 
is yet a bright and peaceful ending in 
comparison with some other endings to 
one’s earthly career which I have mentally 
quaked at in the intervals or even in the 
midst of violent exertions. 

But let that pass. Some of the masters 


whose influence left a trace upon my 
character to this very day combined a 
flerceness of conception with a certitude 
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of execution upon the basis of just appre- 
ciation of means and ends which is the 
highest quality of the man of action. 
And an artist is a man of action, whether 
he creates a personality, invents an ex- 
pedient, or finds the issue of a complicated 
situation. 

‘There were masters, too, I have known 
whose very art consisted in avoiding every 
conceivable situation. It is needless to 
say that they never did great things in 
their craft; but they were not to be 
despised for that. ‘They were modest, 
they understood their limitations. Their 
own masters had not handed the sacred 
fire into the keeping of their cold and 
skilful hands. One of those last I re- 
member specially, now gone to his rest 
from that sea which his temperament 
must have made a scene of little more 
than a peaceful pursuit. Once only did 
he attempt a stroke of audacity, one early 
morning, with a steady breeze, entering a 
crowded roadstead. But he was _ not 
genuine in this display which might have 
been art ; he was thinking of his own self ; 
he hankered after the meretricious glory 
of a showy performance. 

As, rounding a dark, wooded point, 
bathed in fresh air and sunshine, we 
opened to view a crowd of shipping at 
anchor lying half a mile ahead of us _per- 
haps, he called me aft from my station on 
the forecastle head and, turning over and 
over his binoculars in his brown hands, 
said: “ Do you see that big, heavy ship 
with white lower masts? I am going to 
take up a berth between her and the 
shore. Now do you see to it that the 
men jump smartly at the firstvorder.” 

I answered “ Aye aye, sir,” and verily 
believed that this would be a fine per- 
formance. We dashed on through the 
fleet in magnificent style. ‘here must 
have been many open mouths and follow- 
ing eyes on board those ships, Dutch, 
English, with a sprinkling of Americans 
and a German or two, who had all hoisted 
their flags at eight o’clock as if in honour 
of our arrival. It would have been a fine 
performance if it had come off; but it 
did not. Through a touch of self-seeking 
that modest artist of solid merit became 
untrue to his temperament. It was not 
with him art for art’s sake, it was art for 
his own sake; and a dismal failure was 
the penalty he pacd for that greatest of 
sins. It might have been even heavier, 
but, as it happened, we did not run our 
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we knock a large 
hole in the big ship whose masts were 
painted white. But it is a wonder that 
we did not carry away the cables of both 
our anchors, for, as may be imagined, I 
did not stand upon the order to “let go” 
that came to me in a quavering, quite 
unknown voice from those familiar lips. 
I let them both go with a celerity which 
to this day astonishes my memory. No 
average merchantman’s anchors have ever 
been let go with such incomparable 
smartness. And they both held. I 


ship ashore, nor did 


could have kissed their rough cold iron 
palms if they had not been buried in 
slimy 


mud under ten fathoms of water. 
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Ultimately they brought us up with the 
jibboom of a Dutch brig poking though 
our spanker—nothing worse. And a miss 
is as good as a mile. 

But not in art. Afterwards the master 
told me in a sort of mumble, ‘She 
wouldn't luff up in time somehow: what’s 
the matter with her?” And I made no 
answer, 


Yet the answer was clear. The ship 
had found out the momentary weakness 
of her man. Of all the living creatures 


upon land and sea it is ships alone that 
cannot be taken in by barren pretences, 
that will not put up with bad art from 
their masters. 
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[ILLUSTRATIONS By J. 


T was an afternoon in May, and the 
sun shone with a cool radiance that 
seemed to turn the brown earth 

browner and the young grass greener than 
even Nature had intended them to appear. 
Every factor in creation, from the busy, 
clamorous birds to the budding hedges 
and restless streams, spoke of renewal—of 
forces revivifying with the early year. 
And this air of buoyancy—of hope and 
expectation, before which the fields and 
woods had unfurled like a banner, was not 
without its effect upon two at least of the 
passengers who travelled from London to 
‘Trowforth on that particular day by the 
rapid afternoon train that has become 
familiar to all golfers who steal an occa- 
sional day or two of exercise and relaxa- 
tion on the ‘Trowforth links. 

These two passengers were the only 
occupants of a first-class smoking-carriage ; 
and as the train swung steadily forward 
they had relapsed into silence — each 
smoking placidly as he gazed from his 


window with that sense of well-being and 
security that rapid motion, luxurious sur- 
roundings 


and a good cigar can usually 
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produce in the normal man. On the 
seat in front of them a number of maga- 
zines and papers were thrown together in 
a careless heap, and on the rack above 
their heads there rested an array of golf 
clubs that would have satisfied an en- 
thusiast. 

Vraylie was passed, Florton and Ditch- 
bridge sped by in a swish of grey plat- 
form before either moved or spoke ; then 
a certain restlessness became apparent in 
the younger of the two men. He pulled 
his cap forward, crossed and uncrossed 
his legs, then glanced with a slight sugges- 
tion of furtiveness at his companion. 

Luke Parry’s aspect was typical, as 
Dacres’ eyes rested on him. ‘The long, 
lean figure, the thin, pale face and pointed 
red beard that suggested the worn-out 
aristocrat rather than the self-made million- 
aire, were thrown into strong relief by the 
clear light that filled the carriage. He 
had removed his travelling-cap, and his 
sieek hair was brightened to a dark copper 
hue ; his long legs were wrapped securely 
in a rug, and his colourless hands |: Ly idly 
clasped upon his knees. 

The contradictions that 
man struck Dacres for 


marked the 
the hundredth 




















time as he covertly studied him. ‘The 
pale, almost listless face seemed to 
repudiate the idea of commerce, the 
bloodless hands to ridicule the well- 
founded rumour that more than once 
Parry had accomplished actual manual 
work in the salt mines to which he owed 
his fortune ; and gradually, as this sug- 
gestion of physical contradictions stirred 
in the younger man’s mind, the knowledge 
that these contradictions possessed mental 
counterparts rose to his thoughts. He 
marvelled again, as he had marvelled 
many times before, at the mind _ that, 
pointedly shrewd in a_ business  trans- 
action, could occasionally err in its social 
dealings—taking too much or too little 
for granted. As these thoughts came 
to him, his own friendship with the 
millionaire rose immediately appropriate. 
The circumstances that some six months 
earlier had made them fellow-passengers 
on an ocean liner-—Parry’s marked and 
immediate interest in his_ self-confident 
personality and his amusing manner, and 
all the incidents of that acquaintance, sped 
rapidly through his brain, from the first 
game of bridge in which he and Parry had 
played as partners to the last lunch par- 
taken of at the millionaire’s London club, 
when, at Dacres’ suggestion, the week’s 
golf at ‘lrowforth had been considered 
for the first time. Reaching this point, 
his meditations broke off abruptly. And 
again an uneasy touch of restlessness made 
him alter his position. 

This time Parry looked round. “ Feeling 
stiff?” he said in surprise. 

Dacres smiled and shook his head. 
It was his smile—his confidential manner, 
his air of innocent, candid frankness, that 
had first attracted the millionaire. ‘To 
Parry, for whom the world possessed a 
distinctly seamy side, there had been 
something humanly refreshing in his gay, 
independent bearing, in the manner in 
which he refused all favours and, as it 
were, vindicated his right to individual 
existence. A renewal of this first attrac- 
tion came back to him now as he returned 
the young man’s glance. 

“I’m grateful to you for this, Dacres,” 
he said, thoughtfully. “ ‘There’s some- 
thing rejuvenating in your English spring. 
Makes one feel more a man and less the 
newest thing in mechanics!” He laughed 
with a slight suggestion of weariness and 
sarcasm. 

Dacres, catching the tone, turned to 
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him quickly. ‘Yes ; I knew I was right! 

‘Town was fagging you. <A week’s air and 
; 55'M5 ) ‘ 

exercise, a week’s congenial company, 


will put you as right as a trivet. Why, 
I remember, fifteen years ago—when I 


was cramming for the army 

Then followed one of Dacres’ amusing 
yarns, the yarns by which on numberless 
occasions he had beguiled the older man’s 
mind into light and pleasant grooves. ‘The 
story only ended as the train slackened 
speed in the ‘Trowforth station, and Dacres 
cut it shart with an easy laugh. 

“So I'll wager one thing, Parry,” he 
finished genially, as he to collect 
their belongings : “ before we leave ‘Trow- 
forth youll be another man—you'll look 
on life with new eyes !” 


rose 


The grandfather’s clock that decorated 
the square hall of the delightful, old- 
fashioned Dial Inn at ‘Trowforth was 
chiming six as the two men crossed the 
threshold and paused momentarily, after 
the manner of all new arrivals at a hotel. 

‘lhe sun was shining with a soft radiance 
as they entered; and Parry’s first im- 
pression was of a cheerful, airy space, 
high-ceiled and oak-panelled, which, save 
for the form of a lady in a pink muslin 
gown who sat on a long divan, was devoid 
of visitors. ‘lhis wearer of the muslin 
gown was young, and possessed a slight 
and graceful figure. So much he was 
conscious of without a direct glance ; in 
the same manner as he was aware that 
she held on her knee a book and a small 
silver-haired dog. As the impression 
conveyed itself to his mind a hotel porter 
deposited his bags, rugs, and golf clubs 
beside him on the ground. 

“This is the office, sir!” he said. 

Parry glanced up. “Ah! thanks!” he 
responded. ‘Then he looked quickly over 
his shoulder. ‘“ Will you register for us 
both, Dacres ?” he added to the younger 
man, who was lingering by the door. 

Dacres stepped forward readily, and 
again the millionaire was left to study his 
new surroundings. More by accident 
than actual interest his eyes turned towards 
the lady seated on the divan. 

She was sitting very still, her fingers 
absently toying with her dog’s silky hair, 
her eyes fixed intently on the book that 
rested on her lap. 

He studied her in silence while the low 
murmur of questions and answers came 
from the bureau; then all at once the 
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sound of Dacres’ voice, raised to a louder 
key, attracted his attention. 

Sut it’s for Mr. Parry,” he heard him 
say. “It’s for Mr. Luke Parry.” 

His voice carried distinctly across the 
hall, and for one moment the lady with 
the dog glanced up—a mere glance of 
pardonable feminine curiosity at sound 
of a name equally well known in two 
continents. Her eyes—eyes of a peculiar 
reddish-brown—met Parry’s. She looked 
at him thoughtfully, with a certain self- 
possessed touch of criticism, as if appraising 
him at his proper value ; then, as though 
his appearance had failed to interest her, 
she quietly returned to the perusal of her 
book. 

Parry, standing aimlessly 
golf clubs, was conscious of a slight—a 
very slight—thrill of inexplicable chagrin, 
It was neither annoyance, humiliation, 
nor wounded vanity, and yet it was 
curiously animated by a faint suggestion 
of ail three. He despised and distrusted 
women as a species; he professed an 
uncompromising contempt and scepticism 
for the flattery so unvaryingly lavished on 
him by the gentler sex. Yet this critical 
and uninterested glance from an unknown 
woman stung him to a sense of foolish 
irritability. With a gesture of haste he 
turned towards Dacres. 

“What’s the matter?” he 
sharply. 

Dacres looked round from the bureau 
with a laugh, 

“ Wouldn’t put us up at first!” he said. 
“Made some fuss about the house being 
full, and our not having wired for rooms. 
But your name soon mended matters. 
We are on the first floor—No. 5 and 
No. 7.” He laughed again, apparently 
still elated or excited by his encounter ; 
and moving quickly forward, led the way 
towards the stairs. 

In traversing the hall, it was necessary 
to pass the divan on which the unknown 
lady sat; and from this very casual cir- 
cumstance there arose an unlooked-for 
incident. 

Parry, following close upon his friend, 


beside his 


asked 


never knew precisely how the thing 
occurred. His impression was _ that 


Dacres, in passing the divan, unintention- 
ally attracted the dog’s attention; for 
simultaneously there was a small, excited 
bark, and an exclamation from the lady, 
while the little animal jumped to the 
ground, causing the book to fall from its 
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His next impression was 
of Dacres summarily picking up the dog ; 
then, involuntarily, he himself stooped and 
lifted the book from the floor. 

‘The lady blushed, leant forward and 
took her pet hastily from Dacres’ arms ; 
then with more deliberation she extended 


owner’s knee. 


“Thank you! 
‘Thank you both so much!” she exclaimed, 
looking up serenely at Parry. “Pan has 
no discrimination. He takes the most 
absurd dislikes—and likes.” Witha quick 
smile her eyes turned towards the younger 
man. 

Whether Dacres remained discreetly 
immovable, or whether he returned that 
first bewitching smile, Parry had no means 
of knowing; for a moment later both 
men were mounting the stairs. 


her hand for the book. 


+»? 


rH. 


In recounting this narrative, it is per- 
missible to skim with a cursory glance 
the days that followed Parry’s arrival at 
‘Trowforth, On the first night he had 
dined, played bridge for an hour in the 
smoking-room, and had then retired to 
bed. During the evening’s proceedings 
he had seen little or nothing of the 
lady with the red-brown eyes; and the 
trifling incident that had marked their 
arrival had all but faded from his 
recollection when, as he descended to 
breakfast the following morning, it had 
suddenly been thrust back upon_ his 
thoughts by the sight of the lady herself 
in animated conversation with the com- 
panion of his expedition. ‘They had been 
seated side by side on the long divan, 
while the little dog that was responsible 
for their acquaintance lay comfortably 
curled up between them. 

At the sight Parry’s steps had_ slack- 
ened. But his friend, as if conscious 
of his presence, had glanced up quickly. 
“Hallo, Parry!” he had called out 
cheerily: “I have just been proving a 
truism—that the dog is man’s best friend ! 
Mrs. Vanderveldt and I have been getting 
up an appetite and making each other's 
acquaintance at the same time; and I 
have been giving you as a_ reference. 
Come down and give me a_ good 
character ! ” 

Parry had finished his descent slowly. 
He had been amused by Dacres’ easy, 
pleasant assurance ; piqued by the idea 
of again meeting the stranger’s critical 














eyes. As he reached the divan, Dacres 
had risen. 
“Mrs. Vanderveldt,” he had = said 


deferentially, ‘‘ allow me to introduce my 
Now, Parry, say 


friend Mr. Luke Parry! 
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Mrs. Vanderveldt had raised her eyes. 
Her glance had been conventionally polite 
and attentive, but faintly cold. “Surely 
it is your privilege to be taken on trust,” 
she had said, with a smile. 


“This wearer of the muslin gown was young” (p. 447). 


a good word for me!” he had added, 
laughing. 

And the millionaire had bowed. ‘‘ But 
my own credentials?” he had objected, 
with a slight smile. ‘‘ Who is going to 


speak to Mrs. Vanderveldt for me ?” 





Her words had come slowly and evenly, 
and it had been impossible to tell whether 
it was amusement or sarcasm that lurked 
in her voice. 

Again Parry had felt that uncomfortable 
sensation of being stripped of his acces- 
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sories—of being weighed as a mere man 
in the scales of a woman’s judgment ; 
and the sensation had left an unpleasant, 
almost an uneasy embarrassment. With 
a certain touch of abruptness he had 
brought the conversation to an end; 
and leaving Dacres absorbed in his new 
friend, had crossed the hall brusquely and 
entered the coffee-room 

The third, the fourth, and the fifth time 
that Mrs. Vanderveldt’s name or presence 
had been forced upon his notice, he 
had displayed the same half-irritated, half- 
reticent contemptuousness. ‘Then, subtly 
and almost insensibly, his demeanour had 
changed. ‘There was no doubt that a new 
type of humanity had come under his 
observation—a type in whose existence 
he had previously refused to believe-—a 
woman of the world who could openly 
and fearlessly prefer a penniless young 
adventurer to an authentic millionaire. 

Now there was one failing from which 
Parry honestly believed himself exempt, 
and this was the failing of ordinary 
masculine conceit. Directly questioned 
upon the subject of the other sex, he 
would have declared in ail good faith that 
women and women’s overtures were a 


matter of indifference to him—if not of 
But every student of 


positive distaste, 
human emotion must admit that between 
the woman who bores a man and the 
woman who ignores him there is a wide 
gulf. When Mrs. Vanderveldt had first 
looked up, upon hearing his name, the 
indifference in her eyes had candidly 
surprised Parry: when Dacres had _re- 
stored her dog and he had picked up her 
book, he had been unconsciously piqued 
by the fact that, while her thanks were 
given to both, her smile had been  be- 
stowed upon Dacres alone: and in the 
third instance-—-when the younger man, 
with the boldness of youth, had made the 
little incident an excuse for acquaintance 
the sense of pique had risen to something 
distinctly near to offended vanity, as the 
lady, with the subtle insinuation of a 
glance and a tone, had conveyed her 
contempt for the privileges of his posi- 
tion. 

So the affair had begun—and so it 


slowly expanded and progressed. — Parry 
followed the usual ‘l'rowforth routine. 
He breakfasted with leisurely comfort 


each morning, read the daily papers, and 
played golf ; at one o’clock came lunch, 
more golf, and afterwards a perusal of the 
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then he dined, talked 
golf, and, having drowsed over a_ novel, 
or taken a hand at bridge, retired to bed. 
The life was arcadian, and _primitively 


evening papers ; 


healthy ; after three days he began, 
physically, to feel a different being. But, 
such is the erratic disposition of man, as 
his health mended his mind became 
restless ; for some seemingly inexplicable 
reason ‘Trowforth began to pall. 

The climax came on the fifth day, 
Breakfast had been finished half an hour 
ago, and most of the visitors were already 
on the links. Parry, however, with no 
evidence of enthusiasm, was leaning 
against the inn door, his long hands 
thrust into his pockets, the inevitable 
cigar between his lips. Presently, while 
he still lounged there, Dacres appeared 
at the head of the stairs whistling a gay 
tune. Immediately he caught sight of 
his friend, he ran downstairs. “ Hallo, 
Parry!” he exclaimed. ‘‘What’s the 
matter? You look blue.” 

Parry glanced up. ‘“‘I suppose the 
colour of my mind is my own concern,” 
he said, with unusual sharpness. 

Dacres laughed. ‘‘ Certainly, my dear 
chap! Certainly! And so long as it 
isn’t green Then he paused, and 
turning quickly towards the inn door, 
took off his cap. “Good morning, Mrs. 
Vanderveldt,” he said. ‘ You look as if 
you meant business !” 

Mrs. Vanderveldt laughed as she stepped 
into the porch, and her teeth gleamed 
whitely in the sunlight. She wore a neat 
short skirt and a smart cambric_ shirt, 
but her red-brown hair was uncovered, as 
though she courted the air and sun regard- 
less of sunburn or freckles. ‘‘’Then for 
once a woman’s looks may be trusted,” she 
said. “I feel that to-day is momentous 
that my record is waiting to be broken.” 
She laughed, looking straight into Dacres’ 
eyes. 

Parry saw the look, and spurred by a 
sudden irritation, he took a step forward. 
“May I be a witness of your triumph ?” 
he asked quickly. ‘‘I don’t intend to 
play to-day.” 

For an instant Mrs. Vanderveldt’s warm 
glance rested on his face, then her eyes 
again sought Dacres’, “It’s very charm- 
ing of you, Mr. Parry,” she began softly, 
“but I’m afraid Captain Dacres .. .” She 
laughed again, with a delightful touch of 
deprecation. 

If Parry’s skin had been capable of 
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colouring, he would have reddened. As 
it was, his thin lips tightened and he 
flicked the ash from his cigar. ‘Oh, 
don’t explain, Mrs. Vanderveldt !” he said 
dryly. ‘We men of the world concede 
the soldier his little prerogatives. I shall 


learn your record at second hand—if 


Dacres can be counted on as an un- 
biassed witness.” He laughed  sarcastic- 
ally. 


‘There was a moment in which Dacres 
glanced with a shadow of uneasiness from 
one face to the other; but whatever em- 
barrassment he was conscious of, Mrs, 
Vanderveldt displayed none. Her face 
was radiant, her soft brown eyes bright 
with satisfaction. ‘ ‘Thanks,” she said 
easily. ‘I suppose I should take that 
as a compliment. And compliments 
should never be analysed. Come along, 
Captain Dacres!” With a nod and a 
smile she passed through the porch, 
crossed the lawn, and confidently led the 
way towards the links. 

For a moment Parry stood reluctantly 
following her with his eyes, noting the 
pretty feet, the slim ankles, the graceful 
figure in its perfect simplicity of dress ; 
then with a sudden unreasonable gesture 
he flung away his cigar and turned sharply 
towards the stairs. 


PET, 


All that morning Parry wrote letters in 
his room. At one o’clock, as Mrs. Van- 
derveldt and Dacres had not yet returned, 
he partook of lunch in moody solitude, 
and directly the meal was over left the inn 
for a tramp across country. 

Notwithstanding his bloodless appear- 
ance, he was a good walker ; and it was 
close upon six o’clock when he re-entered 
the village of ‘Trowforth. Passing under 
the porch of the inn, he found the sunny 
hall deserted ; and touched by an un- 
accountable sense of disappointment, he 
moved quickly to the stairs, and having 
gained the landing, entered his own room. 
As he crossed the threshold, the half- 
formed expression of displeasure that had 
shadowed his face since morning suddenly 
resolved itself into a frown of definite 
annoyance, By the open bow window, 
through which the cool scent of the even- 
ing was blowing, sat Dacres, comfortably 
ensconced in a deep arm-chair, a light 
haze of cigarette smoke floating above his 
head, 
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For a moment Parry surveyed the 
youthful face and well-knit figure ; then, 
making no attempt to return the smile 
with which the young man greeted him, 
he crossed quickly to the open window. 

* Hallo !” exclaimed Dacres pleasantly. 
“Where have you been, Parry?” I was 
thinking of organising a search party. 
We looked for you when we came back 
from the links, but they told us you’d gone 
out. We had a capital morning’s fun, 
though our golf wasn’t up to much ;” he 
laughed, as if at some agreeable recol- 
lection. ‘My putting was absolutely 
atrocious, and Mrs. Vanderveldt 

But Parry broke the thread of his 
reminiscences by shutting the window with 
athud. “ Hadn’t you better think about 
changing ?” he asked curtly. They eat at 
such ungodly hours in this infernal place.” 

Dacres glanced at him sharply ; then he 
smiled to himself and rose slowly from his 
chair, “ Well, [suppose I had,” he agreed, 
with unruffled good-humour. ‘‘ I’m sorry 
you didn't find an appetite on the road ; 
personally, I approve of the ‘lrowforth 
dinner-hour. See you downstairs |.” He 
laughed agreeably, and with placid un- 
concern moved towards the door and out 
into the passage. 

While Dacres was in the room, Parry 
stood quietly by the window, but im- 
mediately he heard the door close he 
turned, his thin lips set, his long hands 
thrust into his trousers pockets. 

“ Self-sufficient, conceited young ass!” 
he said aloud, in slow, deliberate tones. 

Dinner was invariably partaken of at 
seven o'clock at the Dial Inn; and all 
through the meal on that especial evening 
Parry was taciturn and perturbed. He 
volunteered an occasional caustic opinion 
on the political situation to his neighbour 
on the left ; but it was noticed that Dacres, 
who sat on his right hand, was left to 
entertain himself as best he could. 

‘The dinner was not a success for either 
the millionaire or his friend; and at the 
first possible moment the former rose 
from table. He left the room with his 
usual long, rapid steps,.and reaching the 
hall, paused to light a cigar. But no 
sooner had he opened his matchbox and 
struck a match, than he became conscious 
that another member of the party had 
followed his example and left the dinner- 


table before the company had risen. 


Turning with a momentary curiosity, he 
saw Mrs. Vanderveldt. 
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In the subdued light of the hall she 
looked even more attractive than was 
her wont. She wore a dress of some 
faint and delicate shade, and a long gold 
scarf was ‘twisted picturesquely about 
her neck. It seemed to Parry that her 
peculiar red-brown looked softer, 
her skin more creamy than usual. She 
half crossed the hall before appearing 
to see him; then, as her glance rested 
on his face, a curious expression flickered 
across her eyes, her lips parted in the 
faintest suggestion of a smile, and she 
made a quick movement as if to pass 
him without speaking. 

With a sudden, determined gesture 
Parry detained her. He threw away the 
match he had just lighted and stepped 
quickly to her side. ‘*Am I such a very 
objectionable person, Mrs. Vanderveldt, 
that you can't find a word to say to me ?” 


eyes 


For an instant her gaze fell before 
his cold, direct glance; then very slowly 
she raised her eyes. “You are an 


exorbitant person, to ask so much in one 
little question.” Her words were flippant, 
but her tone was low. 

Parry stepped closer to her. ‘‘ Then 
let me put it into more than one,” he 
said quickly. ‘“‘It’sa perfect night. Will 
you come into the garden?” 

What impression his words made it was 
impossible for him to know; for Mrs. 
Vanderveldt turned quickly and glanced 
towards the door of the dining-room. 

The thought that she turned in that 
direction with the hope that Dacres had 
followed her, came sharply to the million- 
aire, giving the final spur to the desire 
that had been gradually maturing in his 
mind. ‘“ Mrs. Vanderveldt,” he said, “I 
want to have a talk with you.” He 
paused, compelling her regard. 

For one moment her eyes met his in 
a glance of hesitation ; then, as the sound 
of a general exodus from the dining-room 
came to their ears, she appeared suddenly 
to throw the hesitation from her. With a 
little laugh of submission and a_ pretty 
shrug of the shoulders, she made a rapid 
gesture of assent and moved towards the 
hall door. 

The night was warm and starlit, but no 
moon intruded on the discreet darkness, 
As she stepped through the porch, Parry 
moved to her side. 

“ May I hold your arm?” he asked. 
“It’s hard to see one’s way after the light 
indoors.” 
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She said nothing, but again she laughed 
very softly. And with a strange sensation 
of elation and pleasure he took her arm, 

In silence they turned into the path 
that led to the inn garden. And as they 
entered the little enclosure with its high 
privet hedges, its famous sundial and box- 
edged flower-beds, Parry paused. 

“Now,” he said resolutely, ‘will you 
tell me why I am so objectionable ?— 
why, ever since we came here, you have 
been ready to smile on my friend Dacres, 
to laugh with him, talk with him, play 
golf with him ?—and why you have never, 
never once had a look or a word for me?” 

He spoke fast and imperiously, ‘The 
wound to his self-esteem was seeing 
the light at last. ‘The innate sense of 
his own personal value, unconsciously 
bred by years of homage and adulation, 
was making itself felt. It was one thing 
to condemn hypocritical flattery and 
ostentatiously to crave for the unbiassed 
treatment that other men received; it 
was another and quite a different thing to 
be suddenly relegated to the unenviable 
position occupied by those other men. 

“Why is it?” he asked ence more. 
“Why am I so objectionable to you?” 
In the darkness his fingers tightened on 
her arm. 

Very slowly she lifted her face, until its 
alluring outline was visible through the 
dusk. 

“Why do you want to know?” she 
demanded in a low, almost a whispering 
voice. ‘What can it matter to you that 
one woman out of a hundred ignores you ? 
You are a rich man; you will find the 
ninety-nine to compensate amply.” 

With a quick, impatient exclamation he 
released herarm. ‘‘ You are unpleasantly 
frank,” he said. ‘ You are—tantalisingly 
frank.” 

Once again she laughed gently. ‘‘ Then 
leave me as I am. Be content with the 
ninety-nine,” 

He was silent for a moment; then 
with a rapid gesture he caught her arm 
once more. 

“No,” he said suddenly. 
ninety-nine may go to the devil. 
want the one.” 

There was a curious lengthy pause ; 
then Mrs. Vanderveldt spoke in an 
almost inaudible voice. ‘Why do you 
feel like that?” she said. ‘‘ How long 
have you felt it ?” 
“How long?” 


“No; the 
J—I] 


He laughed suddenly 

















“She made a rapid gesture of assent and moved towards the hall door.” 
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of excitement. “Oh, I 
don’t know—I can’t say! It was. all 
your doing. Your indifference dared me 
to admire you. You have looked over 
me and under me and through me, till 
I swore I would make you look a¢ me.” 
In his eagerness, in his unconscious vanity 
he spoke with an ardour that was unpre- 


with a touch 


cedented ; his lean form was bent to 
hers; his thin lips twitched. ‘I am not 
the man to be ignored,” he said. ‘“ Not 


the man to stand by and see a chap like 
Dacres—an amusing, adventurous scamp 
from God-knows-where—preferred to me, 
No! I tell you Iam worth twenty Dacres 


—twenty thousand Dacres. I am a 
man!” He leant nearer and caught her 
hands. 

“ But I ?” she whispered. ‘‘ What 
am I to say?” 

“Nothing!” His hand tightened 


about hers. ‘You are to say nothing 
to donothing. I have never really wanted 
to win a woman till to-night. I have 
never had to try till to-night; but I know 
how it’s done. I can show you that I am 
aman. ‘That what I want, I get.” 

In the darkness it seemed to him that 
he felt her tremble. With a sudden 
impulse he passed his arm round her. 
“Will you let me try?” he asked in a 
lowered voice. 

There was another long pause, in which 
she neither acquiesced nor demurred —in 
which with a curious triumphant thrill 
he was conscious of the warm contact of 
her presence ; of his masculine superiority, 
her subtle feminine subjection. 

At last he bent his head till his lips 
were close to hers. ‘‘ Let me show you 
that I’m somebody worth while,” he said. 
“ Let me show you that I—that I know 
how to love ?” 


The day that succeeded that eventful 
evening was befittingly clear and bright. 
At twelve o'clock Parry sat by the open 
window of his bedroom, his elbows resting 
upon the writing-table that was drawn 
close to the sill, his face held meditatively 
between his hands. Beside him stood 
a glass and the necessary ingredients for 
the manufacture of a particular and com- 
plicated cocktail; before him lay an 
assortment of letters and papers; and 
from his lips protruded the eternal cigar. 

For many minutes he remained in this 
attitude, wrapped in an air of profound 
and personal satisfaction; then with a 
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certain abruptness his pleasant reverie was 
broken—as such reveries too often are 
by the- intrusion of a commonplace 
incident. 

With a grating of wheels and the loud 
cracking of a whip, the conveyance that 
twice daily carried visitors from the Trow- 
forth railway station to the Dial Inn 
swayed down the road and drew up 
before the porch. And Parry, with the 
casual curiosity the country engenders, 
leaned forward to study the new arrivals. 

His glance was absent and_ cursory ; 
then all at once a new expression appeared 
on his face. “‘Torbat, by George!” he 
exclaimed—*“ Roland Mills-Torbat! Well, 
the world is small!” 

He suddenly pushed back his chair 
and stepped to the window. Leaning 
out, he hailed a big fair man who had 
just alighted from the coach. “ Hullo! 
Hullo, ‘Torbat!” he cried. ‘“ What in 
creation brings you to pastoral England ? ” 

At his greeting the new-comer looked 
up; and as he recognised the face above 
him, he made a gesture of incredulity and 


pleasure. “ Hullo!” he cried. “Hullo! I 
echo your remark. What are you doing 
here ?” 

Parry laughed. “Come along up, 


and I'll tell you! Ill mix you the old 
cocktail, and we'll yarn ourselves back 
to Boston. Come on! Room 5—at the 
head of the stairs.” 

Mills-Torbat nodded as he turned to 
superintend the removal of his luggage ; 
and Parry withdrew his head from the 
window and rang his bell for fresh glasses. 

The summons was answered; and a 
few moments later the glasses and Mills- 
‘Torbat arrived simultaneously at his bed- 
room door, With a quick gesture Parry 
seized the former in his left hand and 
held out the right to his guest. Hullo 
again!” he exclaimed. “ There are times 
when a man feels very genial towards old 
friends. I’m uncommon glad to see you, 
Torbat. Come along in!” Still gripping 
the stranger’s hand, he drew him into the 
room, 

Mills-'Torbat eyed him with a searching 
glance. 

“What's come to you, Luke?” he asked. 
“ Have you struck something new? Did 
you dig out the Philosopher's Stone with 
your last consignment of salt ?” 

Parry laughed. “ Come along in!” he 
repeated a little hastily. 

Mills-lorbat smiled as his host released 
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his hand and strode forward to pull the 
easiest chair into the window. 

With a sweep of the hand, Parry 
indicated the seat to his visitor; and 
clearing his letters and papers aside, seated 
himself on the writing-table, and began 
summarily to mix the drinks. 

Mills-Torbat dropped into the chair 





Parry glanced up. “I feel a different 
man, ‘lorbat!” he said seriously. 

“You look it. What’s the cause? 
Christian Science—or a woman? You 
don’t get me to believe that it’s unaided 
golf.” 

Parry laughed again ; 
turned serious. ‘ What 


then again he 
would you say, 


**Leaned forward to siudy the new arrivals.” 


with a sigh of satisfaction, and let his eyes 
travel over the gently undulating fields 
that stretched away before the inn. 

“Deuced comfortable country, England, 
when all’s said and done!” he murmured 
at last. ‘“ How does it suit you, Parry ? 
You look a deal less chippy than you did 
last fall,” 


Torbat,” he asked very slowly as he bent 
over the glasses, “if I told you that your 
fooling had touched bottom ?” 

Torbat sat up. “No!” he exclaimed. 
“You don’t tell me that you've 
cumbed ? ” 

Parry carefully selected a lemon and 
began to slice it, ‘‘You’ve known mea 


suc- 
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long while, Torbat. You’ve kept a few 
secrets for me in your day.” 

Torbat laughed softly. 

“Tl tell you something that I’ve told 
to no one else. “I’ve met the woman I 
want to spend my money on—the woman 
I want to lavish things on—the woman I 
—I want to marry.” He brought the 
last word out very slowly and distinctly, 
and as he said it he glanced up and met 
Torbat’s eyes. 

Mills-Torbat looked at him for a long 
time in silence; then he spoke. ‘I 
should like to meet the lady, Parry,” he 
said gravely. ‘‘ She must be a remarkable 
woman.” 

Parry smiled quietly. ‘She is,” he 
said, ‘She’s the sort of woman a man 
would change his last dollar and knife his 
best friend for. She’s the sort of woman 
who sits up there,”—-he indicated the sky 
with a wave of his hand,—‘“ who sits up 
there as serene and regal and indifferent 
as a star, and watches you crawling about 
the earth, The sort of woman who 
asks for nothing and gets every mortal 
thing a man has to give ” He was 
talking with unusual force, unusual ex- 
citement; then all at once 
words slackened, and he paused in his 
long speech. 

As he glanced through the open win- 
dow, Mrs. Vanderveldt, wearing the pink 
muslin gown in which he had first seen 
her, had sauntered slowly into his range 
of vision, moving across the fields in the 
dizection of the inn, with Dacres in 
close attendance. Involuntarily he turned 
to look at them, and his face darkened 
momentarily. 

Mills-Torbat, not noticing his move- 
ment, laughed. “Why, you’ve turned 
orator, Luke!” he said. “It makes me 
thirsty to listen to you—and that enticing 
drink is getting stale. May I be primeval 
and help myself?” He laughingly 
stretched across Parry and picked up 
one of the tumblers. ‘‘ Here’s luck!” he 
said. Then, as he lifted the glass, his 








eyes also were attracted by the glint 
of Mrs. Vanderveldt’s summerlike dress. 
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With a sudden movement of interest he 
leaned forward, peering sharply at the 
two figures slowly nearing the inn. “ Jove, 
Parry,” he exclaimed. “The world’s 
shrinking every day, and its audacity is 
expanding! Are those two staying at 
this hotel ?” 
The millionaire looked at him, 
—those two?” he said slowly. 
But Mills-Torbat was engrossed in his 
study of the advancing couple. ‘ Well!” 
he murmured to himself—‘‘ to think of it ! 
Why, it whirls me back to Switzerland 
just to look at her. I can almost hear 
the cow-bells!” he laughed shortly and 
sarcastically. ‘See those two, Luke!” 
he added. ‘“’Cutest pair that ever netted 
a big thing! When I was at Davos two 
years ago they were staying at my hotel. 
Mr. and Miss Allinger they called them- 
selves—a consumptive brotherand devoted 
sister. ‘They worked the job like Trojans: 
the whole hotel was prostrate with sym- 
pathy. It all ran on greased wheels till 
one day a new arrival came, and our 
friends scooted—literally effaced them- 
selves. ‘The new man had known them 
in Egypt or Morocco or somewhere as 
Mr. and Mrs. Somebody—I forget the 
name.” Again he laughed curtly. “ An 
accomplished pair of students in human 
nature! ‘The aristocracy of queer fish! 
what they're after here?” 


“Those 


Wonder 
He smiled cynically and took a long 
drink. ‘ But we’re wandering from the 
subject !” he added. ‘To return to the 
lady paramount. When am I to be intro- 
duced ?” 

Parry made no immediate answer, 
With a curiously set and inexpressive 
face he sat watching the two figures cross 
the last field. As they stepped on to 
the smooth lawn that fronted the inn, he 
distinctly saw the sun gleam on Mrs. 
Vanderveldt’s dazzlingly white teeth. With 
a sudden uncontrollable gesture he turned 
aside and picked up his glass.‘ Torbat,” 
he said, as he laid it down empty, “I— 
I seem to feel that we've talked enough 
of women. ‘Tell us something about 
yourself!” 























SPOTTO’S RECLAMATION. 


BY ARTHUR MORRISON. 


POTTO BIRD’S reformation is not 

a matter of general knowledge, 

and indeed it would be far from 

the truth to call Spotto a reformed char- 

acter—now ; nevertheless it is the fact 

that, for a certain period, he underwent 
a reclamation of great virulence. 

It came about—this adventure also— 
through a watch. Quite a great number 
of Spotto’s adventures came about by 
reason of watches, which is not at all 
surprising when one remembers how 
intimately his trade brought him in con- 
tact with them. 

It. occurred at an 
Spotto’s history. He had had a_ bad 
“fall”—a stretch and a half ; that is to say, 
in shameless English, he had been im- 
prisoned for eighteen months ; the most 
prolonged misfortune of the sort that 
had yet befallen him. Now, it is not well 
to begin “the game” again too soon after 
such a release, and that for more than 
one reason. Firstly and obviously, of 
course, the police eye is upon you, and 
afresh conviction just then is looked on 
with peculiar disfavour from the bench, 
But furthermore, eighteen months with 
hard labour (and for that term the living 
is as hard as the labour) has a ruinous effect 
on the professional abilities of so finished 
a fingersmith as Spotto Bird. Like the 
cultured quickness of the boxer trained 
to the hour, like the lightning r7foste of 
the fencing-master, and like the preter- 
natural spurt of the nurtured runner, the 
dexterity of the master pickpocket is an 
artificial product, kept alive by daily 
practice, and vanishing utterly with a 
month’s disuse. Moreover, more is lost 
in that year and a_ half than acute 
physical training and delicacy of touch 
—the practitioner lacks his accustomed 
nerve ; he feels shy in the crowded streets, 
and desperately apprehensive of a thousand 
eyes. 

So it came about that for some little 
while Spotto Bird did not “go out.” In 
the common and ordinary sense of the 
term he went out frequently, it is true, 
but it was never in the restricted and 
recondite meaning of the term—to go in 
search of professional adventure. Funds 


awkward time in 





There was a half- 


sank low—very low. 
sovereign gratuity on discharge from 
prison, but what was ten shillings to 
a man of Spotto’s tastes and habits ? 
There were also a few contributed half- 
crowns and crowns from friends, but a 
sporting attempt to found a financial start 
on these ended in disaster, through the 
pestilent prowess of the wrong horse. And 
two of Spotto’s most sympathetic and 
affluent friends were in trouble (trouble 
=prison) themselves. Spotto Bird was 
driven to begin the game again. 

But it was not easy. On his very first 
outing he encountered a certain plain- 
clothes constable, well known to him and 
others in the trade as “‘ Ears.” ‘This man’s 
ears—they were huge ears, splayed out- 
ward—had won him promotion from the 
uniformed force ; not simply because of 
their size, else such promotions would 
be multitudinous, but because of their 
quickness, whereby he had been enabled, 
unsuspected, to overhear conversations 
addressed from one cell to another, and 
so acquire information of much _ use- 
fulness. 

No sooner had Spotto discovered a 
promising little crowd before a shop 
window—it was in Regent Street—than he 
became aware of the presence of “ Ears.” 
There the enemy lounged by the kerb, 
and Spotto, cold shivers running between 
his shoulder-blades, averted his face and 
slunk away, hoping—and he thought with 
reason—that he had not been noticed. 

He crossed the roadway, walked a little 
way downthe less crowded side of thestreet, 
and then recrossed close by the beginning 
of the Quadrant. One could always 
depend on finding just here, by a corner, a 
gaping knot of people mostly well dressed, 
and always staring at photographs in a 
window. He knew the place of old, and 
judged it an easy spot to begin with ; and, 
in fact, these were the photographs and 
there was the knot of people, absorbed 
and gaping as ever, as though they had 
never left the place since he saw it last. 
He crossed the pavement and joined the 
group. A sealskin hand-bag hung from a 
fat old lady’s wrist by his right hand, and 
a man with a promising though somewhat 
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doubtful breastpin steod on his left. ‘The at the door, and cabs. Spotto was 
pin was too difficult—and doubtful in desperate. His absurd nervousness must 
quality ; the hand-bag was better. But at be got over somehow, else starvation faced 


that moment some instinct, some tele- 
pathic shiver in the back, induced him to 
look behind him, and there stcod “ Ears ” 
again, staring full at him ! 

There was no question this time of 
the detective having seen him. He was 
watching him, following him, without a 
doubt. Spotto Bird shifted uneasily from 
his place, and, hands deep in pockets— 
his own—made an industrious pretence 
of great interest in a photograph of the 
Albert Memorial Then he edged away 
round the corner and so down the turning, 
miserably conscious of being followed by 
“Kars,” ‘This is what is called in police 
courts being ‘“‘kept under observation,” 
and it is one of the discomforts of Spotto 
Bird’s profession. 

For the rest of the day Spotto avoided 
crowds, strove not to look behind him 
though the temptation was sore—and did 
his best to impart an air of aimless 
innocence to his back view. All to little 
result ; for no sooner did he begin, next 


morning, to prospect afresh, than he 
perceived that “Ears” was ‘‘on” him 


again. 

Spotto Bird’s nerves began to suffer. 
‘* Ears” seemed ever behind him, and 
Spotto wondered why in the world he had 
not rather been called “ Eyes.” It was 
a fact that the detective was keeping a 
particularly close watch on Spotto, and 
was asking questions about him of certain 
private informers, for he knew Spotto 
must soon begin business again; but it 
was also a fact that Spotto began to see 
the detective where no detective was, and 
that for Spotto each successive crowd was 
fuller of ears and eyes than the last. 
Meanwhile “ Ears” had other business, 
and others to watch ; and there came two 
days when Spotto saw him in the flesh not 
at all, and even began to grow less and 
less convinced in fancy of his baleful 
proximity; till, on the evening of the 
second day, things being very low indeed, 
Spotto Bird at last began work again. 

He had come along Oxford Street, and 
he turned up the detached northern end 
of Regent Street on the chance of a 
meeting at either of the halls, since this 
was about the time at which such meet- 
ings began. St. George’s Hall was shut 
and dark, but there zeas a meeting of 
some sort at Queen’s Hall, a small crowd 


him—or even work, ‘There were dark 
corners here and there, a crowd to hide 
in, and people everywhere. On the out- 
skirts of the crowd, and near one of the 
dark corners, a man stood intently reading 
a paper by the light of a street lamp. He 
wore spectacles, and had ragged, hay- 
coloured whiskers and beard; on his head 
was a feeble-looking soft felt hat, of no par- 
ticular shape, unless it were that of a pork 
pie in a saucer, and as he held the paper 
close before his face, his arms parted his 
large cloak before him, revealing, in the light 
of the Queen’s Hall lamps, a black watch- 
ribbon. Now it was Spotto’s experience 
that a black watch-ribbon was commonly 
attached to one of two sorts of watches, 
either very expensive indeed, or very 
cheap. Perhaps the man did not look 
exactly the person to carry an expensive 
watch, but again experience told Spotto 
that this was a thing you never could tell, 
It was a good enough chance. 

He glanced about him, sidled toward 
the man, so as to give himself a wide 
field of observation to the left, in the 
direction of the crowd and the lights, felt 
first the ribbon, and then the bow of the 
watch between forefinger and thumb, and, 
with his little finger on the edge of the 
pocket, lifted the prize deftly. ‘The man 
stood still, with his spectacled eyes close 
on his paper. 

The rest occurred in an instant, though 
it is slow to tell. As the watch left the 
pocket, Spotto felt the back smooth against 
his finger-tip, and then was aware of a 
certain prominence about the edge. Surely 
this was a Waterbury !_ The suspicion put 
him to a shade of pause. It must be a 
tug and a bolt if the thing were worth it, 
and if it were not, then best let the watch 
slip back and try farther in the crowd. 
The moment’s indecision, the unworkman- 
like fumble did it. Down came hands 
and paper from the man’s face, and 
Spotto’s forearm was grabbed and held. 

Spotto tugged and whimpered. In 
other circumstances, with full nerve 
before his eighteen months—he would 
have knocked the man over with his left. 
In his present state he whimpered and 
pulled. 

“You lemme go—I got nothing 0’ 
yours-- give a poor chap a chance, guv’nor 


—Il’ve done nothing, s’elp me! Let go! 
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“Tt’s all right!” the stranger answered 
eagerly. “I shan’t charge you! You're 
the very man I want to consult. It’s 
most fortunate for both of us, really! 
You'll be quite safe, I tell you!” 

Spotto ceased to pull, but continued to 
whine. It’s very ’ard when a man’s 
ungry, sir,” he pleaded, “an’ if you’d bin 
through all what I ‘ave, you’d “ 

“ Yes, I know,” the stranger interrupted ; 
“that’s just what I want to hear about. 
You shall tell me. You're quite safe, my 
friend, I assure you.” 

Spotto took heart again. Perhaps there 
was more to be got out of this man than a 
white-metal watch after all, and by safer 
means. But at this moment a shadow 
fellon them from the direction of the 
hall lights, and behold, it was the shadow 
of “ Ears !” 

“Ullo!” growled “ Ears,” with a fierce 





** Some telepathic shiver in the back induced him to look behind him, 
and there stocd ‘Ears’ again, staring full at him.” 


stare at Spotto ; “‘what’s this? What’s he 
been up to?” 

“What do you mean?” retorted the 
man in the felt hat, dropping his hold of 
Spotto’s arm. ‘“ Who are you ?” 

“Tm a plice officer,” answered “ Ears,” 
an’ I want to know what this man’s 
been up to.” 

“Oh, a police officer!” repeated the 
stranger, with no less sharpness. “ ‘Then 
this is my friend, and he hasn’t been up 
to anything !” 

‘‘Oh, you’re a pal of ’is, are you?” 
remarked the plain-clothes man, turning 
grimly on the man in the cloak. I'll just 
bear you in mind then, me fine feller! 
An’ now you an’ your pal had better clear 
out o’ this, fore I make it too warm for 
you. Come now, just you pass along, 
smart !” 

Spotto’s new friend glared and bridled 
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and began angry threats. But Spotto 
turned away with a humble “All right, 
guv’nor, I’m off,” and the man in the 
cloak was fain to follow, anxious not to 
lose him. 

“Go on now! Go on!” urged “ Ears,’ 
sternly, with a rising inflection, standing 
erect on the footway to watch them off. 

** And this is what you have to endure 
habitually, I have no doubt?” asked 
Spotto’s companion, with indignation. 

Spotto admitted that it had occurred 
before. 

“It is an outrage upon sovereign 
humanity!” his friend exclaimed. And, 
indeed, Spotto afterwards discovered that 
Mr. Bullwinkle regarded “ humanity” as 
the one thing worshipful in the universe. 

**T was going to the Queen’s Hall,” he 
resumed presently, “to the meeting of the 
Anti-Shaving League. But this will be 
better, and the Anti-Shaving principle is 
now firmly established—though I fear on 
mistaken lines. Now, I want you to tell 
me all about your complaint—for of course 
it zs a complaint. Crime, of course, is a 


? 


disease. You have heard that before, I 
suppose ?” 
Spotto shook his head doubtfully. 


Crime as a disease was wholly a new 
notion. But if this old crackpot meant 
dosing him—well, it only meant a guy up 
the first turning. 

“What! you 
elementary truth ? 
popular education ? 
write, I suppose ?” 

Oh yes, Spotto could do both very well. 
Though he did not mention that it was 
nothing but a particularly dexterous piece 
of writing that first got him But that 
was an unpleasant memory. 

“ You can read and write, and yet have 
not learned that crime is merely a 
disease, a misfortune, to be pitied and 
treated lovingly! ‘That is the fruit of this 
brutal system of law and that benighted 
superstition called religion! Well, you 
must realise firmly that crime is a disease, 
and that I shall cure you—drive it out of 
you completely.” 

Spotto looked oddly askance at this 
promise. But the street was dark, and 
his instructor went on. 

‘“You must tell me your symptoms. 
My name is’ Bullwinkle—I am Mr. 
Samuel Bullwinkle. Of course you know 
that name ?” 

Spotto nearly ruined his chance. 


have not heard that 
What is this talk of 
You can read and 
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hesitated, and began: “ Well, sir, I can’t 
quite 4 

“What ?” cried the outraged theorist, 
stopping full in his walk.“ [Vhat?” 

And Spotto felt that if “‘ Ears” hove in 
sight now he would be given in charge on 
the spot. So he retrieved the error with 
native quickness. “ Did you say Daniel, 
sir ?” he asked. 

‘*No; Samuel—Samuel Bullwinkle.” 

“Oh, Samuel! Why, of course, sir,— 
Mr. Samuel Bullwinkle! I thought you 
said Daniel. I never expected, of course 
—why—not the great Mr. Samuel Bull- 
winkle ?” 

“T am ¢he Mr. Samuel Bullwinkle,” 
replied the other modestly, resuming his 
walk with stately gratification. ‘And I 
am disposed to take an interest in you,” 
he added, after a pause. ‘‘ You must tell 
me your symptoms—your whole life. 
You must come and answer my questions 
—every day.” 

Spotto ventured a dubious cough. 

**T shall pay you, you know,” Mr. Bull- 
winkle pursued. “I shall pay for the 
information—pay according to the quality 





and quantity of that information, of 
course.” 
Spotto resolved that it should lack 


neither in quality nor quantity, if inven- 
tion could help the matter. 

“And Ill cure you into the bargain. 
I'll undertake to cure you of your disease 
—criminality.” 

Spotto resolved that he might do his 
worst in that respect—at a price. 

“Of course,” Mr. Bullwinkle resumed, 
stopping again with sudden concern, “ of 
course I take it you ave an_ habitual 
criminal? This is not a_ mere _ first 
attempt, brought about by pressure of 
circumstances? You said something 
about being hungry, I think.” 

Plainly, if there were to be money in 
this adventure Spotto must be as hardened 
a criminal as possible. He grinned 
quietly. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “ you see that 
split knew me well enough.” 

“That split? Do you mean the detec- 
tive ?” 

“Yes, the ’tec. I know him, too. 
Known him for years. I’m just out 
from eighteen months ’ard, an’ ’e knows 
it, It’s all right; “twasn’t no first 
attempt.” 


“Very good, then. If it had been, the 


case would have been no good to me. 
I'd rather have charged you, and be done 
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“Down came hands and paper from the man’s face, and Spotto'’s forearm was grabbed and held.” 
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to my house to-morrow at ten, 
and you shall have more.” 

Half a crown was very little wool 
after so much cry, but Spotto 
Bird was a philosopher, and _re- 
flected that it was at least better 
than a clump of bony knuckles on 
his collar (“‘ Ears ” had enormous 
knuckies) and. a charge at Marl- 
borough Street in the morning, 
Moreover, there was more in it, it 
seemed, to-morrow, and perhaps 
after. 

Thus began Spotto Bird’s month 
of honesty, though it was scarcely 
that. Rather it was a month in 
which he abandoned thieving for 
lying on the handsomest scale, at 
five shillings a day. For he found 
that the biggest lies were received 
‘with most favour, and he obliged 
his patron accordingly. 

Mr. Bullwinkle lived in a very 
comfortable house at Highgate ; 
and one of the first interesting 
things which Spotto ascertained 
about him was that his watch was 
a gold one after all. ‘l'ruly Spotto’s 
finger-tips must have grown sadly 
out of condition to make the 
mistake they did. 

Other facts about Mr. Bullwinkle 
were not to be so definitely stated, 
except that he was engaged on 
a voluminous work of philosophy, 
an incompendious compendium 
of the universe in the Bullwinkle 
interpretation, which remained in- 
complete by reason of the author’s 


new “views” on many things. 
Religions of quaint design he had 
favoured and abolished one after 
another, and now would have none 
of them ; foods, clothes, and drinks 
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‘**Here is half a crown and my card, Come to my house to- 


morrow at ten, and you shall have more.’” 


with it. Now, I think we will begin to- 
morrow. I was so interested to discover 
you, that it never struck me that it would 
be late before we could reach home. I 
think I will get back to the meeting, after 
all. Just listen. You know now that it 
is a disease you are suffering from—this 
disease of criminality, for which the law 
has so brutally punished you. You know, 
also, that Iam to cure you of that disease. 
Here is half a crown and my card. Come 


of all sorts he favoured and exe- 
crated from day to day, forming 
or joining leagues and associations 
right and left, and quarrelling with all of 
them in turn. And here, amid the 
multitude of Mr. Bullwinkle’s principles, 
appeared the one which remained un- 
changing : for ever and persistently he pro- 
claimed himself a man of peace, quarrelling 
unceasingly, with opportunity and with 
none; and, for a man of peace, taking 
the most absorbing interest in any sort of 
row of anybody else’s, and offering “views” 
thereupon having nothing in common 
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except that, if the row were between his 
country and another, his country must 
be wrong, and if the row were between 
an honest man and a thief, then obviously 
the thief was a very ill-used person. Also, 


such was his sympathy with rows that if 


he found a policeman quelling one in the 
street he invariably took his number. 
The one crime he would never excuse, 
the sole crime he would admit to 
be the outcome of sheer depravity, was 
disagreement with himself. His published 
works were contained ina vast 
scrap-book, consisting of 1n- 
numerable letters to the news- 
papers. He was ever sedulous 
to wash a white man black, 
and always ready to take the 
breeks from a Highlander and 
make a silk purse from a 
sow’s ear, 

Mr, Bullwinkle’s specific for 
Spotto’s infirmity was nothing 
very novel after all. It was 
simply talk. He told Spotto his 
“views” a great many times 
over at vast length each time. 
He impressed it on him, as a 
sort of discovery of his own, 
that it would be to the com- 
mon advantage of humanity 
for everybody to abstain from 
crime, being confident that if 
everybody would remember 
that, coupled with the obvious 
fact that “humanity” was 
everything topmost in creation, 
religion having been abolished 
by Mr. Bullwinkle, then crime 
would cease forthwith. Spotto 
Bird daily expressed a good 
deal of delight in the discovery 
and its corollary—quite five 
shillings’ worth—and_ gratified 
his patron with astonishing 
tales of his own past misdeeds 
—at least ten shillings’ worth, 
as he often reflected resent- 
fully, wh.le Mr, Bullwinkle em- 
bodied them in interminable 
notes; for five shillings a day 
was wretched poor pay for a 
crook of Spotto Bird’s habits : 
one, moreover, who was filling 
out the substance of a great 
philosophical work with so 
much wholly original informa- 
tion. But it was worth while 
—for the time. It took him 
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out of sight of the police, and, perhaps, 
gave them the impression that he was 
earning a living by regular work. Spotto 
did not realise how widely abroad Mr. 
Bullwinkle was spreading the tale of the 
lifelong criminal he was curing by his 
system of abstract secular morality, and 
of how he was thereby providing the final 
and conclusive proof that the systems 
of obsolete superstition which were called 
religions had no longer even the plea of 
social utility to excuse them. 


“Spotto let fly left and right together, the left on Mr. Bullwinkle’s 


nose, the right on his watchguard,’ 
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But toward the end of the month 
Spotto grew restive. His habits were 
becoming too regular for his tastes, and 
his invention flagged. ‘True, Mr. Bull- 
winkle was always ready with reminders 
and suggestions, and without his aid 
Spotto alone could never have compiled 
so black a record. Mr. Bullwinkle 
seemed to be familiar with more wicked- 
ness than Spotto had ever dreamed of, and 
some to which even that willing liar would 
not plead guilty, but preferred to fling 
in an extra burglary or so, and retain 
some shred of a pickpocket’s self-respect. 
For there are degrees in everything, and 
Spotto Bird was somewhat shocked at 
Mr. Bullwinkle’s vile opinion of the 
humanity he worshipped. 

So that Spotto was tired of Mr. Bull- 
winkle’s secular morals, and began to 
regard that gentleman, as head and source 
of his daily round of ill-paid dissimulation, 
with intense dislike. Mr. Bullwinkle, on his 
part, either failing to suspect that a thief 
could also be a liar, or, more probably, 
not believing that any liar could deceive 
him, regarded Spotto and his improve- 
ment with much complacency. ‘The 
didactic treatment being complete, they 
must proceed to the practical. 

So that on the Saturday of the last 
week Mr, Bullwinkle met Spotto at his 
front door with a beaming face. 

“T have an announcement to make to 
you, Bird,” he said, as he stood in the hall. 
“To-day you begin the second stage of 
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the treatment, which I have not mentioned 
to you yet. Morally, you are regenerated, 
of course, and although I have not told 
you of it, your course of treatment has 
been anxiously followed by many friends 
to whom I have described it. In particular 
there is a gentleman who is now waiting in 
my study to see you, and it is with him 
that you complete your transformation by 
a course of severe manual work——digging. 
He has built a house, and the ground 
destined for the garden is now a bricky 
wilderness, which you are to break up and 
dig into a blooming garden. ‘There will 
be a sort of high moral significance in the 
act, for which you will nevertheless be 
paid, though probably at a lower rate than 
you have been receiving from me. ‘The 
gentleman has been greatly struck by the 
triumph of my views, and——” 

At this moment Mr. Bullwinkle was 
struck also. As he beamed on his convert, 
Spotto’s eyes sought the black watch- 
ribbon while his outraged soul rose within 
him. After this sickening month he was 
to be set to work-—hard digging—for 
anything somebody might choose to pay! 
And there was the gold watch, that should 
have been his a month ago, flaunted before 
his eyes! Spotto let fly left and right 
together, the lefton Mr. Bullwinkle’s nose, 
the right on his watchguard. Spotto’s 
benefactor went over with a crash, and 
Spotto sprang out at the door and down 
the street at his hardest, with the gold 
watch in his pocket at last. 











THE LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION. 


FROM THE GOVERNMENT BENCHES. 


WirH CARICATURES BY F. 

Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursel’s as others see us ! 

UT, inasmuch as the desiderated 
fairy has not yet fully endowed 


us with this ex- 
ternal gift of introspec- 
tion, it is the more 
advantageous that, by 
way of compensation, 
we should learn to know 
ourselves, or at any rate 
our leaders, through 
the medium of articles 
such as that written last 
month in the PALL 
MaLL MAGAZINE 
by Dr.  Macnamara. 
And let me remark, 
in passing, that I do not 
believe you~ will find 
in the history of light 
Parliamentary — criticism 
a more frank, a more 
friendly, appreciation of 
a whole-hearted political 
opponent than that con- 
tained in the essay to 
which I have alluded. 
Such a paper never has 
been, never could be, 
written by a fighting 
member of the Oppo- 
sition concerning the 
Prime Minister of any 
Foreign Assembly ; for 
private amenities of that 
kind are barely tolerated 
abroad. My only fear 


is lest, at home, the / 


latter-day acerbities  , 
of political an- / 
tagonism should / 
endanger the 
Stability of that 
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‘THE CLEAN SLATE.” 
ancient partition A Sketch by ¥, CARRUTHERS GOULD. 


T. REED, AND ‘*G. R. H.” 


which has, hitherto, always divided our 
public differences and our personal rela- 
tions into separate compartments. One 
more reflection, before I proceed to the 


main subject of this 
paper. The very 
fact that our Cham- 
ber is so arranged 
that one party 
directly faces its 
opponents seems to 
narrow our know- 
ledge of our col- 
leagues to a_ very 
large extent. Conti- 
nental and Colonial 
assemblies have 
adopted a more 
rational system—the 
‘horseshoe ” forma- 
tion of the Chamber: 
whereby members 
are enabled not only 
to observe the ec- 
centricities of their 
opponents, but also 
to enjoy more abund- 
antly the idiosyn- 
Crasies otf cheir 
friends. At West- 
minster the case, as 
I have said, is other- 
wise : from the back 
benches we com- 
mand an un- 
interrupted 
view of our 
friends the 
enemy 
“across 

t Be 
floor”; 

but, if 

we con- 

fine our 
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vision to our own side of the House, we 
can deduce but little of character from 
the serried line of collars and craniums 
which stretch from the Speaker to the 
Serjeant-at-Arms. Indeed, I have often 
heard our men complaining (if it be a 
subject for complaint) that they know 
by sight far more of the Opposition than 
For the benefit, 
then, of those who sit behind him, let 
me now point out some characteristics of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman from the 


of their own colleagues. 


coign of vantage which I occupy. 
A few minutes before the arrival of the 
Prime Minister from behind the right of 
Mr. Speaker’s chair, 
to see a genial old 
from the left of that 
our Constitution.* 
His demeanour never alters : 


we are accustomed 
gentleman emerge 
dignified feature of 


the head 
slightly inclined, he wears a puzzled sort 
of expression, as though wondering where 
on earth he is going to sit. His colleagues 
seem to have spread themselves all over 
the front Opposition bench in the various 
ungainly attitudes patronised by all such 
exalted personages, and his place is not 
immediately discernible. Presently the 
necessary accommodation is found; the 
querying look softens into a friendly smile, 
and the leader is once more ensconced in 
his familiar seat. We must be pardoned 
if we explain to ourselves this daily piece 
of by-play as an outward and visible relic 
of the internal issued 
in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman being 


difficulties which 


chosen as leader of the Liberal party in 
the Commons. Certain I feel that the 
position was none of his seeking: his 
temperament can never have been such 
that he aspired to, guide, even if he could 
not unite, the several sections which he 
was then called upon to command. His 
qualities as an Administrator, especially 
at the War Office, were well known ; his 
personal popularity was undoubted ; but 
there were not a few who predicted that 
the modesty which never fails him, the 
natural disinclination for strife which 
characterises him, the love of ease and 
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comfort of which he was then suspected, 
would combine to bring him to grief on 
ground where Mr. Gladstone had sown 


and Sir William Harcourt had watered. 
I do not hesitate to say that these pre- 
dictions have been falsified, and to note 
that years of tact and patience have reaped 
a harvest of unexpected success. The 
tactics have not been those of the “ Grand 
Old Man,” who, at his zenith and by 
sheer force of a dominant personality, 
manceuvred his legions with the precision 
of a Prussian general: nor have they 
been those of the veteran who has lately 
passed away, to whom the crash of battle 
the sweetest music, and whose 
personal prowess was so magnificent that 


was 


before the fire of his enthusiasm the frosts 
of personal estrangement melted, and 
usually conflicting elements were fused to 
face a common foe. No, Sir Henry has 
had more patience than Mr. Gladstone 
would have had under similar 
stances, which demanded the quality of 
suffering friends gladly ; and he has with 
great dexterity extracted the sting from 
the scorpions with which Sir William used 
to chastise the offender. 

My impression is that pluck, patience, 
and prosperity were the main character- 
istics of the old Whig leaders: and Sir 
Henry is an old Whig, par excellence. As 
such his type is fast becoming extinct, so 
let us be thankful for him. Another, but 
less perfect, specimen of the same genus 
is to be found within the British Isles. 
The prospective fates of two 
phenomena are well illustrated by the 
homely fable of the two frogs who fell into 
a bucket of milk. The one, irresolute, 
croaked and disappeared: the other 
(equally disturbed by the uncongenial 
element into which he had fallen) by 
sheer perseverance churned the milk into 
butter, and was finally discovered sitting 
smiling on the top of the pat. Wild 
horses will not force me to indicate the 


circum- 


these 


identity of the less successful frog. 
Now, considering Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman as from the Strangers’ Gallery, 


* This order of ev¢rée is the invariable practice ; it is rigorously observed at the opening of the 
Session with the ‘King’s Speech ; it is continued, perhaps unconsciously, daily at ‘‘ question time, 


and it obtains on, every occasion of full-dress debate. 
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I do not rank him so high as either ot his 
immediate predecessors in the position, 
nor do I think that he surpasses one or 
two of his lieutenants in the fury of debate. 
Whether it be from inveterate habit, or 
from intellectual rigidity, I know not, but 
the fact remains that his debating power 
loses much by his voluntary slavery to his 
hotes. In this he is the very opposite to 
the Prime Minister, whose dexterity in 
debate was so freely praised last month, 


LEADER OF THE 


UNDER THE HARROW : 





OPPOSITION. 


HIS NORMAL POSITION. 


and whose notes (when they can be found) 
are contained on a single sheet of quarto 
paper. The result is, of course, twofold : 
for inasmuch as “ C.-B.” (if I may call him 
so without incurring the charge of famili- 
arity or disrespect) is a strict adherent to 
the ‘‘ written word,” it follows that his 
speeches are unusually short —as measured 
by the clock or by comparison with the 
usual orations of 
Cabinet Ministers. 


most Cabinet and ex- 
But, if we grant that 
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a drop of vitality is wasted every time 
that a sentence is checked or a phrase 
is interrupted by a leisurely perusal of 
manuscript, it will be admitted by every 
audience that the shortest speech soon 
becomes inanimate and intolerable in its 
strain upon the: attention. It follows 
also, if extempore speaking is not one of a 
leader’s chief gifts, that he is probably not 
the most effective champion to close a 
grand attack for his own side: and it may 
well be for this reason that Mr. Asquith 
has on more than one occasion discharged 
the function of “winding up” with singular 
ability. Personally, I am not inclined 
to place what we call “debating power” 
either first or second on the list of qualities 
essential for a leader; any more than I 
should disparage a general who, having 
lost an arm, is disabled for single combat : 
indeed, undue confidence and temerity 
in debate often prolongs discussion and 
leads to exhibitions which might well have 
never occurred otherwise. But if in this 
particular debating quality ‘“ C.-B.” 
lacking, he other oratorical 
powers which are no less important and 
far less dangerous. He ranks easily first 
upon occasions when formal speeches are 
necessary : ceremonial discourses wherein 
the chief topic is either sympathy or 
congratulation. At such moments the 
delicacy of his touch and the charm of 
his speech are unsurpassed by any other 
member of the present House of 
Commons. ‘Then again, in ‘ statement ”—- 
that is, in his presentation of a case—he is 
unimpeachable. I speak, of course, from 
my recollection of him when he was in 
office, some ten years ago. But then his 
marshalling of facts was admirably lucid, 
and was continually applauded for that 
quality of “lucidity” which is now re- 
served by the daily press for the efforts of 
Mr. George Wyndham. And what of his 
phrasing? We are told that the Prime 
Minister is “always painstakingly anxious 
not to misuse a word, even whilst mis- 
stating an argument.” It is no part of 
my business controvert that 


is 


possesses 


‘ 


here to 


brilliant antithesis ; but I wish that I could 
apply the first half of it wéthout exception 
to Sir Henry. 


I can say, however (with 
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some rare, recent and ruinous exceptions), 
that he is to be envied his gift of felicitous 
phrasing, born of an intimate knowledge 
of the French and English languages and 
so delightfully reminiscent of the days 
when Scotland and France were closely 
connected. Apropos: we were all proud 
who heard, and I am sure our French 
colleagues will not easily forget, the 
French speech with which Sir Henry 
charmed the assembled company on the 
historic evening in 1903 when the mem- 
bers of the British and French Parliaments 
dined together at Westminster. It was 
too simple a speech to have been a four 
de force; too sincere for a sheer effort of 
memory : it was the happiest combination 
of a cultured head and a Scottish gentle- 
man’s heart. But long before this, it 
must be remembered, the name of “Sir 
Bannerman” was almost as familiar in 
Paris as it is in London. In the Chamber, 
at the Quai d’Orsay, in the Faubourg, he 
is a welcome and not infrequent guest ; 
and I can testify that, not so long ago, 
Frenchmen in the Paris clubs used to 
imagine that the constantly published 
views of ‘Sir Bannerman,” “Sir Dilke,” 
and ‘‘lhonorable Philip Stanhope” were 
representative of the opinions of all our 
fellow-countrymen ! 

One word about the future, before 
closing this personal survey. Speculation 
is rife as to the position “ C.-B,” will occupy 
in the next Liberal Administration, and as 
to what office he will adorn. On the one 
hand it is surmised that he will join the 
noble army of Garters in “another place,” 
with high administrative office ; in other 
quarters it is expected that he will emulate 
the example of Mr. Gladstone and remain 
a commoner to the end. For my own 
part I shall not be surprised if he adopts 
the former of these two alternatives ; for 
he is very much in the position of an old- 
fashioned Dominie who feels that he 
cannot keep pace with the rapid progress 
expected of his School. He must be sore 
perplexed by the up-to-date methods 
forced upon him by some of his assistant 
masters ; embarrassed by the occasional 
interference of (say) Mr. Labouchere in 
the character of a privileged “old boy,” 
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and convulsed by the violent incursions often turned away wrath ; whose unfailing 
of the Lloyd-George “class” into the urbanity and cheerful disposition has long 
quietude of his library. In the calmer since won universal recognition ; whose 


atmosphere of the House of Lords sense of humour never leaves him. He 
he can find a haven from all these dis- is, above all, a gentleman in the 


ighest 
turbances. 


sense of the word, whose public differences 
And now we must take leave of this with friend or foe could never interfere 
amiable personality, whose claims to the — with his private friendships. What further 
gratitude of the party will rest,as I have claim to “temporary immortality” can a 
tried to show, upon a basis somewhat man wish for? unless it be this 
different to that of many a politician. He ‘“C.-B.” can likewise boast— 

is a man whose soft answer in debate has “He also dined with the Hughligans.” 


which 
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CHAPTER IV. 
CHITTERLOW. 
ae 
HE hour of the class on the 


following ‘Thursday found Kipps 

in a state of nearly incredible 
despondency. He was sitting in the 
Public Library with his on the 
reading-room clock, his resting 
on his fists, and his on the 
accumulated comic papers, that were 
comic, alas! in vain. He paid no heed 
to the little man in spectacles glaring 
opposite to him, famishing for Fz. 
In this place it was he had sat night 
after night, each night more blissful 
than the last, waiting until it should be 
time to go to Her! And then—bliss! 
And now the hour had come and there 
was no class! Woodcarving was finished 
and done. ‘There would be no class now 
until next October—it might be there 
would never be a class, so far as he was 
concerned, again. 

It might be there would never be a 
class again ; for Shalford, taking exception 
at a certain absent-mindedness that led 
to mistakes, and more particularly to the 
ticketing of several articles in Kipps’ 
Manchester window upside down, had 
been “on to” him for the past few days 
in an exceedingly onerous manner. 

Kipps sighed profoundly, pushed the 
comic papers back—they were rent away 
from him instantly by the little man in 
spectacles—and tried the old engravings of 
Folkestone as it used to be that hang about 
the room. But these, too, failed to minister 
to his bruised heart. He wandered 
about the corridors for a time, and watched 
the library indicator for awhile. Wonder- 
ful thing that! But it did not hold him 
long. People came and laughed near 
him, and that jarred with him dreadfully. 
He went out of the building, and a beastly 


eyes 
chin 
elbows 
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cheerful barrel-organ mecked him in the 
street. He was moved to a desperate 
resolve to go down to the beach. ‘There 
it might be he would be alone. The sea 
might be rough—and attuned to him. It 
would certainly be dark. 

“Tf I ’ad a penny I’m blest if I 
wouldn’t go and chuck myself off the end 
of the pier... . She'd never miss me... .” 
He followed a deepening vein of thought. 
“Penny, though! It’s tuppence,” he said 
after a space. 

He went down Dover Street in a state 
of profound melancholia—at the pace 
and mood, as it were, of his own funeral 
procession—and he crossed at the corner 
of ‘Tontine Street, heedless of all mundane 
things. And there it was that Fortune 
came upon him, in disguise and with a 
loud shout, the shout of a person endowed 
with an unusually rich, full voice, followed 
immediately by a violent blow in the 
back. 

His hat was over his eyes and an 
enormous weight rested on his shoulders, 
and something kicked him in the back of 
his calf. 

Then he was on all fours in some mud 
that Fortune, in conjunction with the 
Folkestone Corporation and in the pursuit 
of equally mysterious ends, had heaped 
together even lavishly for his reception. 

He remained in that position for some 
seconds, awaiting further developments, 
and believing almost anything broken 
rather than his heart. Gathering at last 
that this temporary violence of things in 
general was over, and being perhaps 
assisted by a clutching hand, he arose, 
and found himself confronting a figure 
holding a bicycle and thrusting forward a 
dark face in anxious scrutiny. 

“Vou aren’t hurt, matey?” gasped the 
figure. 

‘Was that you ‘it me ?” said Kipps. 

“Tt’s these handles, you know,” said 
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the figure, with an air of being a fellow- 
sufferer. ‘‘‘They’re too ow. And when 
I go to turn, if I don’t remember, Bif !— 
and I’m 77 to something.” 

**Well—you give me a oner in the 
back, anyhow,” said Kipps, taking stock 
of his damages. 

“T was coming down hill, you know,” 


expiained the bicyclist. “These little 
Folkestone hills are a fair treat. It isn’t 
as though I’d been on the level. I came 


rather a whop.” 

“You did that,” said Kipps. 

*T was back-pedalling for all I was 
worth, anyhow,” said the bicyclist. “ Not 
that I am worth much back-pedalling.” 

He glanced round and made a sudden 
movement, almost as if to mount his 
machine. ‘Then he turned as rapidly to 
Kipps again, who was now stooping down, 
pursuing the tale of his injuries. 

** Here’s the back of my trouser leg all 
tore down,” said Kipps, “and I believe 
I'm bleeding. You reelly ought to be 
more careful.” 

The stranger investigated the damage 
with a rapid movement. ‘‘ Holy smoke, 
so you are!” He laid a friendly hand 
on Kipps’ arm. “I  say—look here! 
Come to my diggings and sew it up. 
I’m——! Of course I’m to blame; and 
I say ”— his voice sank to a confidential 
friendliness—“ here’s a slop. Don’t let 
on I ran you down. Haven't a lamp, 
you know. Might be a bit awkward, 
for me.” 

Kipps looked up towards the advancing 
policeman. ‘The appeal to his generosity 
was not misplaced. He immediately took 
sides with his assailant. He stood up as 
the representative of the law drew nearer. 
He assumed an air which he considered 
highly suggestive of an accident not 
having happened. 

All right,” he said—*“ go on!” 

“Right you are,” said the cyclist 
promptly, and led the way; and then, 
apparently with some idea of deception, 
called over his shoulder, ‘‘]’m tremendous 
glad to have met you, old chap.” 

“It really isn’t a hundred yards,” he 
said, after they had passed the policeman ; 
“it’s just round the corner.” 


“Of course,” said Kipps, limping 
slightly, “I don’t want to get a chap 
into trouble. Accidents zw/// happen. 
Still——” 


“Oh! rather / 


I believe you. Acci- 
dents zwé/7 happen. 


Especially when you 
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get me on a bicycle.” We laughed. 
“Vou aren’t the first I’ve run down, not 
by any manner of means! I don’t think 
you can be hurt much, either. It isn’t as 
though I was scorching. You didn't see 
me coming. I was_ back-pedalling like 
anything. Only naturally it seems to you 
I must have been coming fast. And I 
did all I could to ease off the bump as I 
hit you. It was just the pedal, I think, 
came against your calf. But it was all 
right of you about that policeman, you 
know. That was a fair bit of All Right. 
Under the cires., if you'd told him I was 
riding it might have been forty bob! 
Forty bob! Id have had to tell’em ‘Time 
is Money, just now for Mr. H. C. 

“TI shouldn’t have blamed you either, 
you know. Most men after a bump like 
that might have been spiteful. ‘The least 
I can do is to stand you a needle and 
thread. And a clothes-brush. It isn’t 
every one who'd have taken it like you. 

“Scorching! Why, if I’d been scorching 
you'd have—coming as we did—you’d 
have been knocked silly. 

“ But I tell you, the way you caught 
on about that slop, was something worth 


seeing. When I asked you, I didn’t 
half expect it. Bif! Right off. Cool as 


acucumber. Had your line at once. I 
tell you that there isn’t many men would 
have acted as you have done, I zwd/ say 
that. You acted like a gentleman over 
that slop.” 

Kipps’ first sense of injury disappeared. 
He limped along a pace or so behind, 
making depreciatory noises in response to 
these flattering remarks, and taking stock 
of the very appreciative person who 
uttered them. 

As they passed the lamps he was visible 
as a figure with a slight anterior plump- 
ness, progressing buoyantly on knicker- 
bockered legs, with quite enormous calves 
—legs that, contrasting with Kipps’ own 
narrow practice, were even exuberantly 
turned out at the knees and toes. A 
cycling cap was worn very much on one 
side, and from beneath it protruded care- 
lessly straight wisps of dark red hair, and 
ever and again an ample nose came into 
momentary view round the corner. ‘The 
muscular cheeks of this person and a 
certain generosity of chin he possessed 
were blue shaven, and he had no mous- 
tache. His carriage was spacious and 


confident, his gestures up and down the 
narrow deserted back street they traversed, 
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were irresistibly suggestive of ownership ; a 
succession of broadly gesticulating shadows 
were borne squatting on his feet, and 
grew and took possession of the road, 
and reunited at last with the shadows 
of the infinite, as lamp after lamp was 
passed. Kipps saw by the flickering light 
of one of them that they were in Little 
Fenchurch Street, and then they came 
round a corner sharply into a dark court 
and stopped at the door of a particularly 
ramshackie-looking little house, held up 
between two larger ones, like a drunken 
man between policemen. 

The cyclist propped his machine care- 
fully against the window, produced a key 
and blew down it sharply. ‘‘ The lock’s 
a bit tricky,” he said, and devoted himself 
for some moments to the task of opening 
the door. Some mechanical catastrophe 
ensued, and the door was open. 

“You'd better wait here a bit while I 
get the lamp,” he remarked to Kipps ; 
“very likely it isn’t filled,” and vanished 
into the blackness of the passage. ‘Thank 
God for matches!” he said; and Kipps 
had an impression of a passage in the 
transitory pink flare and the bicyclist 
disappearing into a farther room. Kipps 
was so much interested by these things that 
for the time heforgot his injuries altogether. 

An interval and Kipps was dazzled by 
a pink-shaded kerosene lamp. “ You go 
in,” said the red-haired man, “and I'll 
bring in the bike,” and for a moment 
Kipps was alone in the lamp-lit room. 
He took in rather vaguely the shabby 
ensemble of the little apartment—the 
round table covered with a torn red glass- 
stained cover on which the lamp stood, 
a mottled looking-glass over the fireplace 
reflecting this, a disused gas bracket, an 
extinct fire, a number of dusty postcards 
and memoranda stuck round the glass, a 
dusty crowded paper rack on the mantel 
with a number of cabinet photographs, a 
table littered with papers and cigarette 
ash, and a siphon of soda water. ‘Then 
the cyclist reappeared, and Kipps saw his 
blue-shaved rather animated face and 
bright reddish brown eyes for the first 
time. He was a man perhaps ten years 
older than Kipps, but his beardless face 
made them in a way contemporary. 

“You behaved all right about that 
policeman—anyhow,” he repeated as he 
came forward. 

“T don’t see ’ow else I could ’ave 
done,” said Kipps quite modestly, 
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The cyclist scanned his guest for the first 
time, and decided upon hospitable details, 

“We'd better let that mud dry a bit 
before we brush it. Whisky there is— 
good old Methusaleh, Canadian Rye ; 
and there’s some brandy that’s all right. 
Which ’Il you have?” 

“7 dunno,” said Kipps, taken by 
surprise, and then, seeing no other course 
but acceptance, “* Well—whisky then.” 

“Right you are, old boy, and if you'll 
take my advice you'li take it neat. I 
may not be a particular judge of this sort 
of thing, but I do know old Methusaleh 
pretty well. Old Methusaleh—four stars, 
‘That’s me! Good old Harry Chitterlow, 
and good old Methusaleh. Leave ’em 
together. Bif! He’s gone!” 

He laughed loudly, looked about him, 
hesitated, and retired, leaving Kipps in 
possession of the room and free to 
make a more precise examination of its 
contents. 

S 2, 


He particularly remarked the photo- 
graphs that adorned the apartment. ‘They 
were chiefly photographs of ladies, in one 
case in tights, which Kipps thought a 


“bit ’ot”; but one represented the 
bicyclist in the costume of some remote 
epoch. It did not take Kipps long 


to infer that the others were probably 
actresses, and that his host was an actor ; 
and the presence of the half of a large 
coloured playbill seemed to confirm this. 
A note framed in an Oxford frame that 
was a little too large for it, he presently 
demeaned himself to read. ‘ Dear Mr. 
Chitterlow,” it ran its brief course, “if 
after all you will send the play you spoke 
of I will endeavour to read it,” followed 
by a stylish but absolutely _ illegible 
signature ; and across this was written in 
pencil, “ What price Harry now?” And 
in the shadow by the window was a rough 
and rather able sketch of the bicyclist in 
chalk on brown paper, calling particular 
attention to the curvature of the forward 
lines of his person and to his calves and the 
jaunty carriage of his nose, and labelled un- 
mistakably “ Chitterlow.” Kipps thought 
it “rather a take-off.” The papers on the 
table by the siphon were in manuscript, 
Kipps observed—manuscript of a particu- 
larly convulsive and blottesque sort and 
running obliquely across the page. 
Presently he heard the metallic clamour 
as if of a series of irreparable breakages 
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with which the lock of the front door dis- 
charged its function, and then Chitterlow 
reappeared, alittle out of breath as if from 
running and with a starry labelled bottle 
in his large freckled hand. 

«Sit down, old chap,” he said-—“ sit 
down. I had to go out for it after all. 
Wasn't a solitary bottle left. However, 
it’s all right now we’re here. No, don’t 
sit on that chair: there’s sheets of my 
play on that. ‘That’s the one—with the 
broken arm. I think this glass is clean, 
but anyhow wash it out with a squizz of 
siphon and shy it in the fireplace. Here! 
I'll do it. Lend it here!” 

As he spoke, Mr. Chitterlow produced 
a corkscrew from a table drawer, attacked 
and overcame good old Methusaleh’s 
cork in a style a bar tender might envy, 
washed out two tumblers in his simple 
effectual manner, and poured a couple 
of inches of the ancient fluid into each. 
Kipps took his tumbler, said ‘ ‘Thenks ” 
in an off-hand way, and after a momentary 
hesitation whether he should say “ Here’s 
to you!” or not, put it to his lips without 
that ceremony, For a space fire in his 
throat occupied his attention to the ex- 
clusion of other matters, and then 
he discovered Mr.. Chitterlow with an 
intensely bulldog pipe alight, seated on 
the opposite side of the empty fireplace 
and pouring himself out a second dose of 
whisky. 

** After all,” said Mr. Chitterlow, with 
his eye on the bottle and a little smile 
wandering to hide amidst his larger 
features, “this accident might have been 
worse. I wanted some one to talk to a 
bit, and I didn’t want to go to a pub., 
leastways not a Folkestone pub., because 
as a matter of fact I’d promised Mrs, 
Chitterlow, who’s away, not to, for various 
reasons ; though of course if ’d wanted to 
I’m just that sort I should have all the 
same, and here we are! _ It’s curious 
how one runs up against people out 
bicycling !” 

“Isn't it!” said Kipps, feeling that the 
time had come for him to say something. 

“Here we are, sitting and talking like 
old friends, and half an hour ago we didn’t 
know we existed. Leastways we didn’t 
know each other existed. I might have 
passed you in the street perhaps, and you 
might have passed me, and how was I to 
tell that, put to the test, you would have 
behaved as decently as you have behaved ? 
Only it happened otherwise, that’s all, 
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You're not smoking!” he said. 
a cigarette ?” 

Kipps made a confused reply that took 
the form of not minding if he did, and 
drank another sip of old Methusaieh in 


his confusion. He was able to follow the 
subsequent course of that sip for quite 
a long way. It was as though the old 
gentieman was brandishing a_ burning 
torch through his vitals, lighting him here 
and lighting him there until at last his 
whole being was in a glow. Chitterlow 
produced a tobacco pouch and cigarette 
papers, and with an interesting parenthesis 
that was a little difficult to follow about 
some lady named Kitty something or 
other who had taught him the art when 
he was as yet only what you might call 
a nice boy, made ,Kipps a cigarette, and 
with a consideration that won Kipps’ 
gratitude suggested that after all he might 
find a little soda-water an improvement 
with the whisky. “Some people like it 
that way,” said Chitterlow, and then, with 
voluminous emphasis, “ Z don’t.” 

Emboldened by the weakened state of 
his enemy, Kipps promptly swallowed the 
rest of him, and had his glass at once 
hospitably replenished. He began to 
feel he was of a firmer consistency than he 
common!y believed, and turned his mind 
to what Chitterlow was saying with the 
resolve toplay a larger part in the conversa- 
tion than he had hitherto done. Also he 
smoked through his nose quite success- 
fully, an art he had only very recently 
acquired, 

Meanwhile Chitterlow explained that he 
was a playwright ; and the tongue of Kipps 
was unloosened to respond that he knew 
a chap, or rather one of their fellows 
knew a chap, or at least, to be perfectly 
correct, this fellow’s brother did, who had 
written a play. In response to Chitter- 
low’s inquiries he could not recall the 
title of the play, nor where it had ap- 
peared, nor the name of the manager who 
produced it, though he thought the title 
was something about “ Love’s Ransom” 
or something like that. 

“He made five ’undred pounds by it 
though,” said Kipps. ‘I know that.” 


“'That’s nothing,” said Chitterlow, 
with an air of experience that was 
extremely convincing. “ Noth-ing. May 


seem a big sum to you, but 7 can assure 
you it’s just what one gets any day. 
‘There’s any amount of money, an-ny 
amount, in a good play.” 

















“T dessay,” said Kipps, drinking. 

“ Any amount of money !” 

Chitterlow began a series of illustrative 
instances. He was clearly a person of 
quite unequalled gift for monologue. It 
was as though some conversational dam 
had burst upon Kipps, and in a little 
while he was drifting along upon a 
copious rapid of talk about all sorts of 
theatrical things by one who knew all 
about them, and quite incapable of 
anticipating whither that rapid meant to 
carry him. Presently, somehow, they had 
got to anecdotes about well-known 
theatrical managers—little Teddy Blether- 
skite, artful old Chumps, and_ the 
magnificent Behemoth, “ petted to death, 
you know, fair sickened, by all these 
society women.” Chitterlow described 
various personal encounters with these 
personages, always with modest  self- 
depreciation, and gave Kipps a_ very 
amusing imitation of old Chumps in a 
state of intoxication. ‘Then he took two 
more stiff doses of old Methusaleh in 
rapid succession. 

Kipps reduced the hither end of his 
cigarette toa pulp as he sat ‘“‘ dessaying ” 
and “ quite believing ” Chitterlow in the 
sagest manner, and admiring the easy 
way in which he was getting on with this 
very novel and entertaining personage. 
He had another cigarette made for him, 
and then Chitterlow, assuming by in- 
sensible degrees more and more of the 
manner of a rich and successful play- 
wright being interviewed by a young 
admirer, set himself to answer questions 
which sometimes Kipps asked and 
sometimes Chitterlow, about the _ parti- 
culars and methods of his career. He 
undertook this self-imposed task with 
great earnestness and vigour, treating the 
matter, indeed, with such fulness that 
at times it seemed lost altogether under 
a thicket of parentheses, footnotes and 
episodes that branched and budded from 
its stem. But it always emerged again, 
usually by way of illustration to its own 
digressions. Practically it was a mass of 
material for the biography of a man who 
had been everywhere and done everything 
(including the Hon. Thomas Norgate, 
which was a Record), and in particular 
had acted with great distinction and 
profit (he dated various anecdotes, 
“when I was getting thirty, or forty or 
fifty, dollars a week)” throughout America 
and the entire civilised world. 
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And as he talked on and on in that full 
rich satisfying voice he had, and as old 
Methusaleh, indisputably a most drunken 
old reprobate of a whisky, busied him- 
self throughout Kipps, lighting lamp 
after lamp until the entire framework of 
the little draper was illuminated and 
glowing like some public building on a 
festival, behold Chitterlow, and Kipps 
with him, and the room in which they sat, 
were transfigured! Chitterlow became in 
very truth that ripe full man of infinite 
experience and humour and_= genius, 
fellow of Shakespeare and Ibsen and 
Maeterlinck (three names he placed 
together quite modestly far above his 
own), and no longer ambiguously dressed 
in a sort of yachting costume with cycling 
knickerbockers, but elegantly if uncon- 
ventionally attired ; and the room ceased 
to be a small and shabby room in a 
Folkestone slum, and grew larger and 
more richly furnished, and the flyblown 
photographs were curious old pictures, 
and the rubbish on the walls the most 
rare and costly bric-a-brac, and the 
indisputable paraffin lamp a soft and 
splendid light. A certain youthful heat, 
that to many minds might have weakened 
old Methusaleh’s starry claim to a ripe 
antiquity, vanished in that glamour; two 
burnt holes and a claimant darn in the 
table-cloth, moreover, became no more 
than the pleasing contradictions natural 
in the house of genius ; and as for Kipps ! 
—Kipps was a bright young man of 
promise, distinguished by recent quick 
courageous proceedings not too definitely 
insisted upon, and he had been rewarded 
by admission to a sanctum and con- 
fidences for which the common prosper- 
ous, for which “society women” even, 
were notoriously sighing in vain. ‘“ Don’t 
want them, my boy ; they’d simply play 
old Glory with the work, you know! 
Chaps outside, bank clerks and university 
fellows, think the life’s all ¢Aa¢ sort of 
thing. Don’t you believe ’em. Don’t you 
believe ’em.” 

And then 

Boom-— Boom —Boom-— Boom... right 
in the middle of a most entertaining 
digression on flats who join touring com- 
panies under the impression that they are 
actors, Kipps much amused at their 
flatness as exposed by Chitterlow. 

“Lor!” said Kipps, like one who 
awakens, “that’s not eleven !” 

‘Must be,” said Chitterlow. “It was 
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nearly ten when I got that whisky. It’s 
early yet 

‘All the same, I must be going,” said 
Kipps, and stood up. ‘Even now, may- 
be... . Fact is—I ’ad wo idea. ‘The ’ouse 
door shuts at ’arf-past ten, you know. I 
ought to ’ave thought before.” ; 

“Well, if you must go—— ! 
what: I'll come too. Why ! there’s 
your leg, old man! Clean forgot it! 
You can't go through the streets like that. 
l’ll sew up the tear. And meanwhile 
have another whisky.” 

“T ought to be getting on ow,” 
protested Kipps feebly, and then Chitter- 
low was showing him how to kneel on a 
chair in order that the rent  trouser-leg 
should be attainable, and old Methusaleh, 
on his third round, was busy repairing the 
temporary eclipse of Kipps’ arterial glow. 

Then suddenly Chitterlow was seized 
with laughter, and had to leave off sewing 
to tell Kipps that the scene wouldn't 
make a bad bit of business in a farcical 
comedy, and then he began to sketch out 
the farcical comedy ; and that led him 
to a digression about another farcical 
comedy of which he had written a 
ripping opening scene which wouldn't 
take ten minutes to read. It had 
something in it that had never been 
done on the stage before, and was yet 
perfectly legitimate—namely, a man with 
a live beetle down the back of his neck, 





I tell you 


trying to scem at his ease in a roomful of 


people. 

“* They won't lock you out,” he said, in 
a singularly reassuring tone, and began to 
read and act what he explained to be (not 
because he had written it, but simply 


because he knew it was so on account of 


his exceptional experience of the stage), 
and what Kipps also quite clearly saw to 
be, one of the best opening scenes that 
had ever been written. 

When it was over, Kipps, who rarely 
swore, was inspired to say the scene was 
“damned fine” about six times over ; 
whereupon, as if by way of recognition, 
Chitterlow took a simply enormous portion 
of the inspiring antediluvian, declaring at 
the same time that he had rarely met a 
finer intelligence than Kuipps’ (stronger 
there might be, zat he couldn’t say with 
certainty as yet, seeing how little, after all, 
they had seen of each other, but a finer 
never), that it was a shame such a gallant 
and discriminating intelligence should be 
nightly either locked up or locked out at 


ten—well, ten-thirty, then—and that he 
had half a mind to recommend old some- 
body or other (apparently the editor of 
a London daily paper) to put on Kipps 
forthwith as a dramatic critic in the place 
of the current incapable. 

“T don’t think I’ve ever made up 
anything for print,” said Kipps, ‘‘—ever. 
I'd have a thundering good try, though, if 
ever I gota chance. I would that! I’ve 
written window tickets often enough. 
Made ’em up and everything. But that’s 
different.” 

“You'd come to it all the fresher for not 
having done it before. And the way you 
picked up every point in that scene, my 
boy, was a fair treat! I tell you, you’d 
knock William Archer into fits. Not so 
literary, of course, you’d be, but I don’t 
believe in literary critics any more than 
in literary playwrights. Plays aren't 
literature,—that’s just the point they miss. 
Plays are plays. No! that won’t hamper 
you, anyhow. You’re wasted down here, 
I tell you. Just as I was, before I took 
to acting. I’m hanged if I wouldn't like 
your opinion on these first two acts of 
that tragedy I’m on to. I haven't told 
you about that. It wouldn’t take no more 
than an hour to read.” 


$ 3. 

Then, so far as he could subsequently 
remember, Kipps had “another,” and 
then it would seem that, suddenly regard- 
less of the tragedy, he insisted that he 
“really must be getting on,” and from 
that point his memory became irregular. 
Certainjthings have remained quite clearly, 
and as it is a matter of common know- 
ledge that intoxicated people forget what 
happens to them, it follows that he was 
not intoxicated. Chitterlow came with 
him, partly to see him home and partly 
for a freshener before turning in. kipps 
recalled afterwards very distinctly how in 
Little Fenchurch Street he discovered 
that he could not walk straight, and also 
that Chitterlow’s needle and thread in his 
still unmended trouser-leg was making an 
annoying little noise on the pavement 
behind him. He tried to pick up the 
needle suddenly by surprise, and somehow 
tripped and fell, and then Chitterlow, 
laughing uproariously, helped him up. 
“It wasn’t a bicycle this time, old boy!” 
said Chitterlow, and that appeared to 
them both at the time as being a quite 
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extraordinarily good joke indeed. ‘They 
punched each other about on the strength 
of it. 

For a time after that Kipps certainly 
pretended to be quite desperately drunk 
and unable to walk, and Chitterlow 
entered into the pretence and supported 
him. After that Kipps remembered 
being struck with the extremely laughable 
absurdity of going down hill to Tontine 
Street in order to go uphill again to the 
Emporium, and trying to get that idea 
into Chitterlow’s head and being unable 
to do so on account of his own merriment 
and Chitterlow’s evident intoxication ; and 
his next memory after that was of the 
exterior of the Emporium, shut and 
darkened and, as it were, frowning at him 
with all its stripes of yellow and green. 
The chilly way in which “SHALFORD ” 
glittered in the moonlight printed itself 
with particular vividness on his mind. It 
appeared to Kipps that that establishment 
was closed to him for evermore. ‘Those 
gilded letters, in spite of appearances, 
spelt Tunis for him and exile from lolke- 
stone. He would never do woodcarving, 
never see Miss Walshingham again. Not 
that he had ever hoped to see her again. 
But this was the knife—this was final. 
He had stayed out, he had got drunk, 
there had been that row about the Man- 
chester window dressing only three days 
ago... . In the retrospect he was quite 
sure that he was perfectly sober then, and 
at bottom extremely unhappy; but he 
kept a brave face on the matter never- 
theless, and declared stoutly he didn’t 
care if he zeas locked out. 

Whereupon Chitterlow slapped him on 
the back very hard and told him that was 
a “bit of All-right,” and assured him 
that when he himself had been a clerk in 
Sheffield, before he took to acting, he had 
been locked out sometimes for six nights 
running. 

“What’s the result ?” said Chitterlow. 
“T could go back to that place now, and 
they'd be glad to have me. . . . Glad to 
have me,” he repeated, and then added, 
“That is to say if they remember me— 
which isn’t very likely.” 

Kipps asked a little weakly, “ What am 
I to do?” 

“Keep out,” said Chitterlow. ‘You 
can’t knock ’em up now—that would give 
you right away. You'd better try and 
sneak in in the morning with the cat. 


That'll do you. You'll probably get in 


/ 


all right in the morning if nobody gives 
you away. 

Then for a time—perhaps as the result 
of that slap in the back—Kipps felt 
decidedly queer, and acting on Chitter- 
low’s advice went for a bit of a freshener 
upon the Leas. After a time he threw 
off the temporary queerness, and found 
Chitterlow patting him on the shoulder 
and telling him that he’d be all right now 
in a minute and all the better for it— 
which he was. And the wind having 
dropped and the night being now a really 
very beautiful moonlight night indeed, 
and all before Kipps to spend as he liked, 
and with only a very little tendency to 
spin round now and again to mar its 
splendour, they set out to walk the whole 
length of the Leas to the Sandgate lift 
and back ; and as they walked Chitterlow 
spoke first of moonlight transfiguring the 
sea and then of moonlight transfiguring 
faces, and so at last he came to the topic 
of love, and upon that he dwelt a great 
while, and with a wealth of experience 
and illustrative anecdote that seemed 
remarkably pungent and material to 
Kipps. He forget his lost Miss Walshing- 
ham and his outraged employer again. 
He became, as it were, a desperado by 
reflection. 

Chitterlow had had adventures, a quite 
astonishing variety of adventures in this 
direction ; he was a man with a past, a 
really opulent past, and he certainly 
seemed to like to look back and see 
himself amidst its opulence. 

He made no consecutive history, but 
he gave Kipps vivid momentary pictures 
of relations and entanglements. One 
moment he was in flight— only too 
worthily in flight—before the injured 
husband of a Malay woman in Cape 
Town. At the next he was _ having 
passionate complications with the daughter 
of a clergyman in York. ‘Then he passed 
to a remarkable grouping at Seaford. 

“They say you can’t love two women 
at once,” said Chitterlow. ‘“ But I tell 
you”—he gesticulated, and raised his 
ample voice—“ it’s Rot! Rot! 

‘“*T know that,” said Kipps. 

“Why, when I was in the smalls with 
Bessie Hopper’s company there were 
Three.” He laughed, and decided to 
add—*‘ not counting Bessie, that is.” 

He set out to reveal Life as it is lived 
in touring companies: a quite amazing 
jungle of interwoven “ affairs” it appeared 
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to be, a mere amorous winepress for the 
crushing of hearts. 

“People say this sort of thing’s a 
nuisance, and interferes with Work. I 
tell you it isn’t. ‘The Work couldn’t go 
on without it. They must do it. ‘They 
haven’t the Temperament if they don’t. 
If they hadn’t the Temperament they 
wouldn’t want to act ; if they have—Bif ! ” 

“You're right,” said Kipps. “I see 
that.” 

Chitterlow proceeded to a close criticism 
of certain historical indiscretions of Mr. 
Clement Scott respecting the morals of 
the stage. Speaking in confidence, and 
not as one who addresses the public, 
he admitted regretfully the general truth 
of those comments. He proceeded to 
examine various typical instances that 
had almost forced themselves upon him 
personally, and with especial regard to 
the contrast between his own character 
towards women and that of the Hon. 
Thomas Norgate, with whom it appeared 
he had once been on terms of great 
intimacy. ° 

Kipps listened with emotion to these 
extraordinary recollections. They were 
wonderful to him, they were incredibly 
credible. Of course the tumultuous 
passionate course was the way life ran— 
except in high-class establishments ! 
Such things happened in novels, in plays 
—only he had been fool enough not to 
understand they happened. His share 
in the conversation was now indeed no 
more than faint writing in the margin ; 
Chitterlow was talking quite continuously. 
He expanded his magnificent voice into 
huge guffaws, he drew it together into a 
confidential intensity, it became drawl- 
ingly reminiscent, he was frank, frank 
with the effect of a revelation, reticent 
also with the effect of a revelation—a 
stupendously gesticulating moonlit black 
figure, wallowing in_ itself, preaching 
Adventure and the Flesh to Kipps. Yet 
withal shot with something of sentiment, 
with a sort of sentimental refinement 
very coarsely and egotistically done. The 
‘Times he had had !—even before he was 
as old as Kipps he had had innumerable 
times. 

Well, he said with a sudden transition, 
he had sown his wild oats—one had to 
somewhen—and now, he fancied he had 





mentioned it carlier in the evening, he 
was happily married. 
cated, a “born lady.” 


She was, he indi- 
Her father was a 
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prominent lawyer, a solicitor in Kentish 
Town, “done a lot of  public-house 
business,” her mother was second cousin 
to the wife of Abel Jones, the fashionable 
portrait painter—“ almost Society people 
in a way.” That didn’t count with 
Chitterlow. He was no snob. What 
did count was that she possessed what 
he ventured to assert without much fear 
of contradiction was the very finest com- 
pletely untrained contralto voice in all 
the world. (“But to hear it properly,” 
said Chitterlow, “you want a Big Hall.”) 
He became rather vague, and jerked his 
head about to indicate when and how 
he had entered matrimony. She was 
“away with her people.” It was clear 
that Chitterlow did not get on with 
these people very well. It would 
seem they failed to appreciate his play- 
writing, regarding it as an unremunerative 
pursuit, whereas, as he and Kipps knew, 
wealth beyond the dreams of avarice 
would presently accrue. Only patience 
and persistence were needful. 

He went off at a tangent to hospitality. 
Kipps must come down home with him, 
They couldn’t wander about all night, 
with a bottle of the right sort pining 
at home for them. ‘ You can sleep on 
the sofa. You won't be worried by 
broken springs anyhow, for I took ’em 
all out myself two or three weeks ago. 
I don’t 


see what they ever put ’em 
in for, It’s a point I know about. I 
took particular notice of it when I 


was with Bessie Hopper. ‘Three months 
we were, and all over England, North 
Wales, and the Isle of Man; and I never 
struck a sofa in diggings anywhere that 
hadn’t a broken spring. Not once—all 
the time.” He added almost absently, 
“Tt happens like that at times.” 

They descended the slant road towards 
Harbour Street, and went on past the 
Pavilion Hotel. 


IV. 

They came into the presence of old 
Methusaleh again, and that worthy under 
Chitterlow’s direction at once resumed 
the illumination of Kipps’ interior with the 
conscientious thoroughness that distin- 
guished him, Chitterlow took a tall 
portion to himself with an air of asbestos, 
lit the bulldog pipe again, and lapsed for 
a space into meditation, from which 
Kipps roused him by remarking that he 








“Presently he stood up to act a situation,” 
y 
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expected “‘a nacter ’as a lot of ups and 
downs like, now and then.” 

At which Chitterlow seemed to bestir 
himself. ‘* Ra-ther,” he said. ‘‘ And 
sometimes it’s his own fault and sometimes 
it isn’t. Usually it is. If it isn’t one 
thing it’s another, If it isn’t the manager’s 
wife it’s bar-bragging. I tell you things 
happen at times. I’m a fatalist. The 
fact is, Character has you. You can’t get 
away from it. You may think you do, but 
you don’t.” He reflected for a moment. 
“Tt’s that what makes tragedy. Psychology 
really. It’s the Greek irony—Ibsen and 
—all that. . Up to date.” 

He emitted this exhaustive summary of 
high-toned modern criticism as if he were 
repeating a lesson while thinking of some- 
thing else, but it seemed to rouse him as 
it passed his lips, by including the name 
of Ibsen. 

He became interested in _ telling 
Kipps, who was indeed open to any infor- 
mation whatever about this quite novel 
name, exactly where he thought Ibsen fell 
short: points where it happened that 
Ibsen was defective just where it chanced 
that he, Chitterlow, was strong. Of 
course he had no desire to place himself 
in any way on an equality with Ibsen, 
still the fact remained that his own ex- 
perience in England and America and 
the Colonies was altogether more exten- 
sive than Ibsen could have had. Ibsen 
had probably never seen ‘one decent bar 
scrap” in his life. ‘That of course was 
not Ibsen’s fault or his own merit, but 
there the thing was. Genius, he knew, 
was supposed to be able to do anything 
or to do without anything, still he was 
now inclined to doubt that. He had 
a play in hand that might perhaps not 
please William Archer—whose opinion, 
after all, he did not value as he valued 
Kipps’ opinion—but which he thought 
was at any rate as well constructed as 
anything Ibsen ever did. 

So with infinite deviousness Chitterlow 
came at last to his play. He decided he 
would not read it to Kipps, but tell him 
about it. This was the simpler, because, 
as a matter of fact, much of it was still 
unwritten. He began to explain his plot. 


It was a complicated plot, and all about a 
nobleman who had seen everything and 
done everything, and knew practically all 
that Chitterlow knew about women, that 
is to say ‘all about women,” and suchlike 
It warmed and excited Chitter- 


matters, 
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low. Presently he stood up to act a 
situation—which could not be explained. 
It was an extremely vivid situation, 

Kipps applauded the situation vehe- 
mently. ‘‘’Tha’s dam’ fine,” said the new 
dramatic critic, quite familiar with his 
part now, striking:the table with his fist 
and almost upsetting his third portion (in 
the second series) of old Methusaleh, 
“Tha’s dam’ fine, Chit'low ! ” 

“You see it?” said Chitterlow, with 
the last vestiges of that incidental gloom 
disappearing. “Good old boy! I 
thought you’d see it. But it’s just the 
sort of thing the literary critic can’t see. 
However, it’s only a beginning.” 

He replenished Kipps and proceeded 
with his exposition. 

In a little while it was no_ longer 
necessary to give that over-advertised 
Ibsen the purely conventional precedence 
he had hitherto had. Kipps and Chitter- 
low were friends, and they could speak 
frankly and openly of things not usually 
admitted, ‘ Any’ow,” said Kipps, a little 
irrelevantly, and speaking over the brim of 
the replenishment, ‘‘what you read jus’ 
now was dam’ fine. Nothing can’t alter 
that.” 

He perceived a sort of faint buzzing 
vibration about things that was very nice 
and pleasant, and with a little care he had 
no difficulty whatever in putting his glass 
back on the table. Then he perceived 
Chitterlow was going on with the scenario, 
and then that old Methusaleh had almost 
entirely left his bottle. He was glad 
there was so little more Methusaleh to 
drink, because that would prevent his 
getting drunk. He knew that he was not 
now drunk, but he knew that he had 
had enough. He was one of those who 
always knew when they had had enough. 
He tried to interrupt Chitterlow to tell 
him this, but he could not get a suitable 
opening. He doubted whether Chitterlow 
might not be one of those people who did 
not know when they had had enough. 
He discovered that he disapproved of 
Chitterlow. Highly. It seemed to him 
that Chitterlow went on and on like a 
river. Fora time he was inexplicably and 
quite unjustly cross with Chitterlow, and 
wanted to say to him “you got the gift of 
the gab,” but he only got so far as to say 
“the gift,” and then Chitterlow thanked 
him and said he was better than Archer 
any day. So he eyed Chitterlow with a 
baleful eye, until it dawned upon him that 














a most extraordinary thing was taking 
place. Chitterlow kept mentioning some 
one named Kipps. ‘This presently began 
to perplex Kipps very greatly. Dimly but 
decidedly he perceived this was wrong. 

“Look ’ere,” he said suddenly, ‘ what 
Kipps ?” 

“This chap Kipps I’m telling you 
about.” 

“What chap Kipps youre telling which 
about ?” 

“T told you.” 

Kipps struggled with a difficulty in 
silence for a space. ‘Then he reiterated 
firmly, ‘‘ [Vhat chap Kipps ?” 

“This chap in my play—man_ who 
kisses the girl.” 

“Never kissed a girl,” said Kipps ; 
“leastways .. .” and subsided for a space. 
He could not remember whether he had 
kissed Ann or not—he knew he had 
meant to. ‘Then suddenly, in a tone of 
great sadness and addressing the hearth, 
he said “* AZy name’s Kipps.” 

“Eh ?” said Chitterlow. 

“ Kipps,” said Kipps, smiling a 
cynically, 

“ What about him ?” 

“ He’s me.” He tapped his breastbone 
with his middle finger to indicate his 
essential self. 

He leant forward very gravely towards 
Chitterlow. ‘‘ Look ’ere, Chit’low,” he 
said: ‘you haven’t no business putting 
my name into play. You mustn’t do 
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things like that. You’d lose me my crib, 
right away.” And they had a little argu- 
ment—so far as Kipps could remember. 
Chitterlov entered upon a_ general 
explanation of how he got his names, 
These he had for the most part got out 
of a newspaper that was still, he believed, 
“lying about.” He even made to look 
for it, and while he was doing so Kipps 
went on with the argument, addressing 
himself more particularly to the photo- 
graph of the girl in tights. He said that 
at first her costume had not commended 
her to him, but now he perceived she had 
an extremely sensible face. He told her 
she would like Buggins if she met him— 
he could see she was just that sort. She 
would admit, all sensible people would 
admit, that using names in plays was 
wrong. You could, for example, have the 
law of him. 

He became confidential, He explained 
that he was already in sufficient trouble 
for stopping out all night without having 
his name put in plays. He was certain 
to be in the deuce of a row, the deuce of 


arow! Why had he done it? Why 
hadn't he gone at ten? Because one 


thing leads to another. One thing, he 
generalised, always does lead to another. 

He was trying to tell her that he was 
utterly unworthy of Miss Walshingham, 
when Chitterlow gave up the search and 
suddenly accused him of being drunk and 
talking ‘Rot... .” 


( To be continued. ) 
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HEART of Mine, close in my lover’s keeping, 


Is it not well with thee ? 


No more shalt thou be weary with my weeping, 


Nor turn again to me. 


Safe in his breast, thy faith shall wax the stronger, 


Thy love the brighter shine, 


Dear Heart of His, that art not any longer 


A Heart of Mine! 





THE SCARLET RUNNER. 


BY DOROTHEA DEAKIN. 


UTSIDE, in the drive, the Scarlet 
Runner snorted and puffed and 
grunted, thirsting, no doubt, for 

Georgie to come and begin his devil-may- 
care progress home the county. 
But inside the hall, the girl who held for 
the moment Georgie’s susceptible heart 
was holding as well his two hands, and 
begging him not to go. 

“Oh, Georgie,” she said sadly, “if you 
really cared, you would stay with me every 
moment you could spare; you would do 
everything I ask you to do; you would 
give up 

* No,” said 


across 


firmly; ‘‘you 
don’t understand. You think it’s because 
I’m not in love with you. I love you 
frightfully, and I ought to know what 
love is.” 


Georgie 


“Yes.” Diana was looking wistfully 
into the fire. She had let his hands go 
by this. “You have had—experience,” 


said she. 

She knew how many times he had lost 
his heart, and there were no illusions in 
her own. But she was fond of him, and 
meant to keep him if she could. ‘There 
would be an end to fancies some day, 
she supposed, when Princess Fortunate 
came along, and it might be that she-——— 

*T don’t think,” said Georgie hotly, 
“that because a fellow has had fancies 
for other girls, and got over them; I 
don’t think you ought to fling it in my 
face as you do. It isn’t nice of you, when 
you know——’” 

She looked up at him as he stood there, 
tall and young and handsome; his long 
shapeless coat giving extra width to his 
shoulders. She looked up and laughed a 
little. 

“And what do I know, Georgie ?” 

He drew her to his side on the oak seat 
in the chimney nook. ‘They had been 
left discreetly alone. 

“Di,” he said in a low voice, “ when 
I saw you first in your scarlet coat and 
three-cornered hat at the meet, looking 
like a picture in a Christmas number, and 
riding that devil of a horse as if you were 
part of him——” 

“Thank you,” said she. 

“ By jingo, | Those others might 
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never have lived, don’t you know. A 
man can tell when he meets the only 
woman in the world, thank God! I never 
saw a girl sit a horse as you do—and such 
a horse !” 

“Then, Georgie,” her dark eyes met 
his squarely, ‘if you care so much, can’t 
you understand that I asked this favour 
of you because—because——” 

** Ves, dear P” 

“Because I care too. ‘There was a 
man killed last winter quite near here in 
a Rugby match—kicked on the temple, I 
believe. Don’t play! Oh, Georgie, it’s 
because I love you so, that I implore you 
not to play.” 

Georgie moved uncomfortably in_ his 
seat, and from the Scarlet Runner, waiting 
more and more impatiently, there came a 
hoot of derision. 

“What on earth’s William doing with 
this motor?” said he. “If you loved me 
you'd want me to be happy. It’s my first 
season with the county, and only my 
second match. Why, even my mother 
wouldn't dare to——” 

Diana sighed. 

‘Mothers are used to giving up,” she 
said quietly. “ And she’s had you always 
till now, I haven’t had you three weeks 
yet. Mothers expect to sit at home and 
wait for telegrams and tremble at every 
ring of the bell. They are broken in to 
anxiety, but I’m not. I’m young, you 
see, and I haven’t learnt to bear suspense. 
I can’t bear it.” 

Georgie turned and faced her grimly. 

“Di,” he said, “you are simply 
absurd. You aren’t consistent. The 
percentage of people who are hurt in foot- 
ball is tiny—tiny—compared with—-with 
hunting, for instance—or motoring.” 

The Scarlet Runner snorted indignant 
dissent, and Diana shook her head. 

“‘T don’t believe there’s any danger to 
you from the motor now,” she said: “ you 
understand it too well; and when you 
hunt, I’m there too. Danger isn’t like 
danger when one can see what’s going on 
—do you think ?” 

“No,” said George. ‘I think you're 
absurd—that’s what I think. What do 
you suppose I feel like when I see you 























careering along on that mad red Irish 
horse of yours. And I don’t forbid you 
to ride him. ‘That’s because I’m not 
selfish.” 

“Perhaps it’s because you don’t care,” 
she cried quickly. 


» 


“ Diana ! 


“Oh, well. Don't be indignant, 
Georgie. You do care, I know, in your 


way. But it’s not quite my way, you see. 
And I want you to give up football for my 
sake.” 

Georgie buttoned up his coat. 

“Can’t do it,” said he shortly. “ Can’t 
go back on the club at such short notice 
for a rotten reason like 

* Georgie !” 

He held out his hand, his lips tightly 
set. 

“Good night, Di. I 
going to watch the match. You'd enjoy 
it, and forget my danger.” He laughed, 
and held her hands in his, bending to 
kiss her. She drew back. 

“Georgie, what time does the train 
leave to-morrow ?” 

“Twelve o’clock. Lunch on the train. 
Kick off at three.”  Hebeamed with delight 
at the idea. “If this weather holds it'll 
be a ripping game. We'll give those 
mountaineers beans.” 

“Of course.” Diana flushed a little. 
“ Georgie, if you don’t start till midday— 
it’s only three hours’ run across—why do 
you go to-night? Can’t you stay and 
have early breakfast ? You could start at 
half-past seven and have heaps of time.” 

He shook his head. ‘ Near thing,” 
said he. “ ‘Too much of a touch-and-go. 
[ should like to stay awfully, but I 
couldn't leave it so late. ‘loorisky. If I 
missed the train, I should let the team 
down, and ten to one lose my place in 
the county altogether. It’s sixty miles, 
you know.” 

“What’s sixty miles to the 
Runner ?” she asked persuasively. 

He hesitated and looked longingly at 
the great red fire—at the glow it cast on 
Diana’s hair and lovely eyes. Through 
the hall door, waiting ajar for him, a gust 
of keen wind rushed to dissuade him. 
The Scarlet Runner was, for the moment, 
speechless. 

: Do the sporting thing, Georgie.” 

‘It's not a sporting thing to let the 
county lose a match, because they haven’t 
got another full back, and their own man 
fails them at the last minute.” 
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“You never fail people,” she said. 
** At least, not in your games.” 

He regarded her with suspicion. 
a beastly cold night,” he murmured. 

She rose and laughed. ‘ Ah, do stay. 
You'll enjoy the run in the morning. 
It'll make you fit for the match. Stay, 
Don’t refuse everything | 


eS 


Georgie, stay. 
ask you.” 
Georgie stayed. Diana’s young brothers 
were in bed.  Diana’s parents dozed in 
the drawing-room. For two hours 
talked to Georgie by the hall fire of many 
things: of love a little ; of Diana a little ; 
of Georgie and Georgie’s interests and 
occupations a good deal. ‘To her, of 
course, they were quite enthralling, because 
she was in love with him: and for him to 
be beside her, confiding his boyish and 
athletic dreams, was still rapture. It was 
one of Georgie’s charming ways to make 
you feel that you, out of the whole world, 
were quite the only one whom he had 
chosen to unlock his heart to; the only 
one who had ever understood, or been 
asked to understand, the deep and sacred 


she 


recesses of his_ soul. Diana felt the 
delicate flattery of this most keenly. 
“There isn’t another full back in 


the north just now,” he said modestly. 
“Chaps are getting oid, and crocked, 
don’t you see, and there aren't any young 
ones coming on——” 

‘Except you, Georgie.” 

“Well, I’m not much catch. It’s just 
my luck to be playing well when they 
want a man so badly. I’m not a safe 
player, you see, but I make a splash 
sometimes, and——” 

“You don’t funk,” she said proudly, 
with boyish slang. 

“Of course not; but I don’t reaily 
think I’m worth my place—at least——” 
He stopped and laughed. 

“Well, Georgie ?” 

‘*T must be some good,” he said softly, 
‘because the Northern Union have been 
at me.” 

“Nor” 

“Yes. Followed me to Ingraham. 
Bloated publican-looking man with a 
wonderful waistcoat approached me yester- 
day at the inn. ‘They call it approaching, 
I believe. He didn’t stay long.” 

“But — 

Georgie laughed again. 

“ Offered me two quid a week and fifty 
pounds down, and called for a drink—for 
me- 
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** What did you do, Georgie ?” 

“Why, I was in the devil’s own 
rage,” he confessed frankly. “I poured 
the whisky on to the floor over his 
beastly brown boots, and told him can- 
didly what I thought of him and his—his 
dashed union.” 

“Well ?” she laughed. 

“He didn’t like it much. I told him 
professionalism was the curse of sport 
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apologised to him in the end. 


I told him 
that my remarks had no personal meaning, 
and I supposed he only did this sort of 
thing because he hadn’t the brain to earn 


his living decently. I asked him to come 
over and see us play to-morrow. ‘Told 
him it would be a nice change for him to 
see a little honest football.” 





“1 poured the whisky on the floor.” 


and the ruin of the country, and I said 
the representatives of the Northern Union 
could knock spots off every one else for 
blackguardism. I said if he camé near 


me again with his beastly bribes, he’d find 
himself unexpectedly taking his first cold 
bath—in the river!” 

‘* Georgie ! ” 

“Yes,” said Georgie pleasantly. 
afraid I 


“i'm 
rather let myself go, but I 





“Poor fellow! Georgie, don’t you 
think you were rather ‘3 
“Ugh!” Georgie shuddered. “It 


made me sick to look at the brute. It 
isn’t a bit better than the old days before 
the Union, when the unsophisticated 
collier found a sovereign, overnight, in 
his unprofessional boots.” 

** What did he say ?” 

Georgie smiled. 

“He said a good deal. He was saying 
it after me all the way down the street. 
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But I was in the Scarlet Runner and 
didn’t stop to listen to his sayings.” 

Diana gazed at him with eyes full of 
pride. The glasses through which she 
saw Georgie must have been extremely 
rose-coloured ; in spite of his engaging 
ways, no girl had ever followed hisathletic 
ravings with such breathless interest. He 
felt this, and took advantage of it. 

They went upstairs presently to tell 
the older people that he had changed 





as she came downstairs; and Diana 
warmed herself over the breakfast-room 
fire, and wished the match was over. 

It was twenty-past seven before Georgie 
came in, and he didn’t attempt to kiss 
her or even to say gocd morning. His 
face was red and hot-looking, and his blve 
eyes held a hard look entirely new to her. 

“Where is it?” he asked. 

She looked surprised. ‘“ Where is 
what? And aren’t you going to say 


‘**Where’s the Scarlet Runner ?”’ 


his mind and was going to stay the night 
after all. ‘The Scarlet Runner was igno- 
minously put to bed in a coach-house, and 
Georgie dreamed of the match and 
played his Northern opponents furiously 
all night with a brilliant personal success. 
Diana dreamed a revolving dream of gold 
and rose-colour, with Georgie as a central 
figure, and she got up two hours earlier 
than usual to pour out his coffce for him. 
“Mr. George has gone out to bring 
his motor-car round,” a maid volunteered 


‘good morning’? You haven’t much 
time for breakfast, but I’ve poured out 
your coffee, and-——” 

“Thanks,” he said curtly. ‘* Where is 
the Scarlet Runner ?” 

“The Scarlet Runner?” She stared 
at him blankly. 

“Yes. For goodness’ sake, Di, tell me 
at once. We must start at the half-hour. 
Where onearth have you had the thing put?” 

“Georgie! Isn’t it in the coach- 
house ?” 
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“No,” Georgie said curtly. “ Curi- 
ously enough, it has vanished in the night. 


Di—don’t be a little goose. ‘Tell me 
where the motor is, and I'll bring. it 
round to the door befere 1 have my 
breakfast.” 

Her face was white. 

“Georgie! I haven’t the least idea 
where it is. William must have . but 


William doesn’t understand it, does he ?” 
“William,” replied George, shortly, 
“swears he has not been inside the 
coach-house since he was there with me. 
And, as you say, he could no more 
manage the Scarlet Runner than he could 
fly. No one can, except you, and I 
almost wish I hadn’t taught you now ! ” 

* But, Georgie . 

“The time,” Georgie remarked moodily, 
“is going It generally does. I shall 
have to go off without breakfast as it 
is, and I’m half famished. Give it up, 
Diana. It isn’t a funny joke.” 

Diana swallowed a lump in her throat. 

“T am not much inclined for jokes 
this morning,” said she quietly. ‘“‘I have 
not seen your motor. I know nothing 
at all about it. Ill go out and speak to 
William.” 

William, leaning for support against the 
coach-house door, shook his head feebly. 

*T wouldn’t touch one o’ them hinfernal 
machines for a fortune,” said he. ‘ Id 
be afraid of it blowing up and_ brasting 
me an’ it. An’ I wouldn’t cross Mr. 
George for a month’s wage. He’s a way 
with ’is fists when he’s crossed that makes 
you think twice afore you cross ‘im, I 
can’t tell where ‘is ’orrible hengine’s got 
to. ‘The devil come through the winder 
and flew away with ’is own, I shouldn’t 
wonder.” 

She looked into the other outbuildings 
hopelessly and at the key in William's 
hand. 

“Where do you keep the key?” she 
asked. 

William looked injured. 

“In my trousies pocket,” said 
“ and there it’s bin since last night.” 

**Did you go anywhere last night after 
we went in?” 

William drew himself up. 

“Not a blessed drop,” said he, “ since 
Saturday.” 

She turned miserably to Georgie, who 
laughed unpleasantly. 

“Georgie,” she said, “I can’t make it 
out. Perhaps father knows——” 


he ; 
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Her father, however, sent down word 
emphatically that he did not know. 

Georgie in the hall faced Diana with a 
determined face. 

“You told me last night,” he said 
slowly, “that you would give anything to 
persuade me not to play to-day. I sup- 
pose this means that you have taken the 
law into your own hands, I suppose this 
brilliant plan is to stop me playing this 
afternoon. It is eight now. There is no 
train quick enough to do it, even if you 
were on the line.” 

Dickie, her young brother, on the 
stairs called out with friendly sympathy : 

*'Take the dogeart, Georgie.” 

Georgie looked up. 

* Perhaps,” said he, ‘you can _ per- 
suade your sister to tell you what she’s 
done with my motor.” 

Diana flushed. 

“Georgie,” she said in a low voice, 
**T don’t tell lies.” 

He turned from her angrily and went 
round to the stables again. In a few 
minutes he drove the cart round to the 
front of the house, and Dickie jumped in. 

Diana came up to the horse’s head. 
“Take Lucifer, and ride,” she said. 

“Thank you. I’ve seen that red devil’s 
pretty ways with a stranger. I shall drive 
in to 1ngraham and try;to hire or borrow 
a motor somehow, and then perhaps if I 
drive like——” 


“ 





Georgie! With a $#trange car! You 
will be hurt!” She wa’ very white. 

“Ves,” said he grimly. “It'll be a bit 
more dangerous than} county football, 
at the pace; but if f/m _ not stopped 
I'll catch that trait somehow, and, 
Diana——” 

* Yes,” in a low voice. 

“It’s the sort of thing a woman should 
never do, if she cares, It’s the sort of 
thing a man doesn’t get over, or forget. 
It’s the sort of thing a 

Diana lost her temper at last. 

“It's the sort of thing which makes a 
man forget he’s a gentleman,” said _ she. 
“If the prospect of missing your game 
is the sort of thing to make you go away 
like this—thinking and calling me a— 
a liar——” 

He gathered up the reins impatiently, 
and she caught her breath. 

“Why, then you needn’t come back, 
Georgie,” she said. 

+* 


* * * * 


In a couple of hours Dickie was back 
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again. Red-eyed, Diana came down from 
her room to demand his news. 

“Georgie was wild,” he said frankly. 
“]T didn’t know he had such a beastly 
temper. But it’s enough to make a chap 
furious. He drove Peggy at a gallop all 
the way to Ingraham, and I thought she'd 


be down on her knees every minute. My 
hat, we did whiz along !” 

“Well, Dickie—well ?” 

“We tried to hire a car all over the 


show. ‘There are only four in the town, 
and Dr. Winnett had taken his on his 
rounds, Old Leather would have lent 


us his, but his uncle had been out over 
new stones the day before, and 
busted the tyres. ‘The parson wouldn't 
lend his, of course. Said he made a 
rule, never to lend a fountain-pen, or a 
bicycle, or a motoy-car, on account of the 
other person’s feeling so bad if anything 
happened.” 

“Well, Dickie? Do get on.” 

“Do you suppose any one’s prigged 
the Scarlet Runner ?” Dickie asked. ‘ It’s 
arum go.” 

“ Did he find one?” 

“Well,” said Dickie, ‘Old Tubbs, at 
the White Dragon, ’s just bought one 
second-hand. It’s called the ‘Pearl of the 
Ages,’ or something like that, and he lets 
it out on hire.” 

“T see—and Georgie hired it. 
goodness ! ” 

“You needn't,” said Dickie, promptly, 
“cause you're not so jolly clever as you 
seem to think. It hadn’t come, although 
Tubbs has been expecting it every day for 
month !” 

She looked bewildered. 

"lhen— 

“Outside the sweetshop,” said Dickie 
impressively, ‘ what should we see but a 
lovely brand-new car—olive picked out 
with *white—a fair treat! Georgie just 
looked at it, and then up and down the 
street. ‘here wasn’t a soul to be seen ; 
the shops had hardly begun to open. He 
said to me very quietly: ‘Dickie, Ill 


some 


Thank 
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ra 


leave you five pounds. It’s all I can 
spare. I’m going to commandeer this 


car for the day.” 
* Dickie ! ” 
“Well,” said Dickie, “I told him he’d 
jolly well find himself in gaol, if he 
didn’t look out. But he took no notice. 
Said the honour of his county was at 
stake, and he'd honestly pay for the 
thing’s hire. Said he 
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owner wouldn’t give his consent if he asked 
him for it, and so he should jolly well 
take it without. ‘Told me to give up his 
address and the five pounds when he was 





‘**Not a blessed drop since Saturday 


well out of the way; and then he asked 
me if I funked the owner’s wrath. Of 
course, I said I didn’t. I said I thought 
it was a giddy lark, and so it was.” 

His sister was speechless. Dickie went 
on. 

“He got in and began to turn the 
thing’s silly handles. He tried, and tried, 
but it was quite different from his own, 
and nothing happened. got 
redder and redder, and at last he sat quite 
still and gave it up.” 

“Oh, Dickie—what did he say ?” 

“He said ‘Damn!’” said Dickie 
earnestly. ‘“‘ And then the swing-door of 
the shop swung open, and the owner 
came out !” 

** Dickie !” 

“Yes, it did ; with Georgie sitting there 


Georgie 
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saying it. I don’t wonder she was 
surprised.” 

“She?” 

‘Yes, it was a girl. A pretty sort of 
girl, with hair all fluffy and one of those 
silky veil things making you think how 
much you'd like her face if you could see 
all of it.” 

“Oh !—and she was angry ?” 

He thought a moment. ‘“ More sur- 
prised than angry. When George ex- 
plained, she laughed. I never saw a girl 
laugh like that girl did. And Georgie 
told her everything.” 

Diana’s heart throbbed with a sickenii 
pang. ‘*Oh—he told her everything ? ” 

“Yes; and he said all the nice things 
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car, laughing like anything. ‘If ’ma 
sportsman,’ she said, ‘I'll do the sporting 
thing. I'll drive you myself.” He 
stopped. 
* Well?” Diana asked breathlessly. 
“That’s all,” Dickie finished abruptly, 
and went downstairs, the banister way. 
Diana returned to her room with an 
aching heart. She was very young, and 
she didn’t understand. Her _ brothers 
were little boys, and she knew nothing of 
young men; so, because Georgie had 
spoken rudely and unkindly to her, she 
threw herself on her bed and cried. 
Presently her mother came up to her, 
and the poor child between sobs told 
everything, Diana’s mother was one of 





**The owner came out.” 


he could to bring her round and make 
her lend it to him, and show him the way 
to work it.” 

**Oh—he did, did he?” 

“Yes. He told her he could see by 
the way she laughed that she was a real 
sportsman. He told her that hers was 
the prettiest little motor he had ever seen, 
and r 

“Did she let him have it, Dickie?” 
Her voice was pitifully earnest. 

Dickie laughed. ‘ When he’d finished 
saying things, she was quite quiet for a 
minute ; then she looked straight up into 
Georgie’s face, and he smiled at her.” 

“Qh!” in a miserable voice. ‘ He 
smiled at her ?” 

“The girl seemed to like the way he 
smiled, She jumped straight into the 








the few mothers who always undgrstand, 
and Diana was glad to tell. 

“He wants to marry me,” she finished 
piteously, “and he doesn’t believe my 
word. He says he loves me, and he 
speaks to me as if I were a dog, because 
there is a chance of his missing a football 
match. Oh mother, I told him—I told 
him not to come back.” 

The mother sighed. ‘He is a man,” 
she said, “and men are different. There 
is always something in a man’s life to 
come before the woman he loves. If he 
is a soldier, it is fighting; if he is an 
artist, it is his pictures; and so on. 
Georgie is only a boy, and his games are 
the most important thing in the world 
to him just now. He will come back to- 
morrow, and say he is sorry.” 
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So Diana dried her tears and went down 
to make inquiries about the motor-car. 
She caught Dickie, in fits of laughter, in 
the hall. 

“Why didn’t Georgie tell the police in 
Ingraham ?” she asked indignantly. 

“T told him to, but he said he didn’t 
think it was necessary. I believe he 
thought you’d hidden it, Di.” 

She flushed. 

“You seem very much amused,” she 
said shortly. 

“If you go into the coach-house,” 
Dickie cried, “ I'll bet my boots you'll be 
amused too.” 

+ * + * * 

And on Sunday afternoon Georgie came 
—glowing and triumphant. Diana, in a 
new frock of soft green velvet, received 
him quietly. 

“Did you see an evening paper?” he 
cried. ‘‘We won by eleven points It 
was a ripping game. I’ve got my place 
now, I can tell you.” 

“I’m so glad.” Diana was standing by 
the window of the library, which had been 
left to them. 

He came up and put his arm round 
her with a laugh, which sounded as if he 
might be a little ashamed. 

“Di—I was a brute yesterday. 
mad, I think. 
that.” 

He waited, but she didn’t speak. 

“You see I had to catch that beastly 
train.” 

“Yes,” said she quietly. 

“Di, | know you only did it because 
you didn’t want me to be hurt. I ought 
tohave remembered it was because you 
were fond of me—I ought to think myself 
lucky you cared so much. And I do, of 
course, only— a 

“ Georgie ! ” 
straight at him. 
lied to you ?” 

He looked surprised. 

“Well,” he said lightly, “a practical 


I was 
I’m so sorry I spoke like 


she turned and looked 
“Do you still think I 


joke isn’t exactly a lie, is it? It’s all 
right now, dear, isn’t it ?” 
“Not quite,” said she gravely. ‘“ Do 


yeu know—did they tell you that the 
Scarlet Runner came back last night ? ’ 
Georgie smiled. 
“Well,” he said, “I rather expected it 
would, don’t you know?” 
She put her two hands on his shoul- 
ders. 
“T had nothing to do with its going 
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away,” said she. ‘‘ Look in my face and 
tell me that you believe me.” 

He stared. 

““T won't marry you, Georgie, if 
can’t trust me.” 

His face changed, and then at last he 
understood how much in earnest she was, 
Georgie was not very quick. 

“Good Kitty! Why on earth didn’t 
you say so before ?” 

She smiled sadly. 

“Didn't 1? You believe me now?” 

“Di!” his voice was indignant. ‘ As 
if I could doubt your word for a moment. 
You oughtn’t to ask such a thing!” But 
his indignation changed to bewilderment. 
**But the motor? Where on earth——” 

She took a small scrap of note-paper 
from her hanging pocket and handed it to 
him silently. 

“This was pinned to the Scarlet 
Runner’s cushions,” said she, “when we 
found it in the yard.” 

With amazed eyes he opened and 
read : 


you 


DEAR SIR, 

Re your invitation to watch you 
play this afternoon, I am sorry to say that it 
will be impossible for me or any one else to 
do the same. 

Re your insults of yesterday to me and 
professional football, | have taken the liberty 
of borrowing your motor for the day, and 
return it with thanks. I also borrowed the 
key of the coach-house from the groom 
William, having first treated him to four 
large whiskies. As manager of a motor 
works, I was quite at home in your little 
car. 

Trusting it did not inconvenience you, 
Believe me, 
Yours, etc., 
THE BORROWER. 


Georgie crimson — then he 
laughed. 

“Well,” he said, “I should like to 
meet him in a lonely lane. Perhaps I did 
let myself go a bit when he made his 
offer. But I got there, and we won the 
match. Nothing else matters.” 

“No,” said Diana rather sadly. “As 
you say, nothing else matters. And the 
girl who drove you, Georgie—was she 
nice ?” 

“Oh, that girl!” he said coolly. 
wasn’t much catch. Would talk 
herself all the time. 
know. 


grew 


** She 
about 


Narrow, don’t you 
I do hate selfishness.” 
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HAT at once strikes the stranger 

\ on entering Russia is the very 
Asiatic character of the country 

and people, and a long stay only con- 
firms him in this impression, Russia is 
in Europe, but not of it, and we feel 
at once that we are among a _ people 
wholly different from ourselves or our 
immediate neighbours. 
peasants at the wayside stations, in their 
red shirts, sheepskin coats, fur caps, and 
high boots, the women in brightly-coloured 
kerchiefs, the primitive carts, the wretched 
cottages, the general air of squalor and 
untidiness, and the casual way in which 
everything is done, recall the East rather 
than the West, in spite of sleeping-cars and 
electric light. When I say that Russia 
is an Asiatic country, I do not mean 
that the people are of non-Aryan race. 
Although it contains an immense number 
of different races, belonging to almost every 
branch of the human family, the great 
majority of the Tzar’s subjects are pure 
Slavs, and therefore Aryans. But they have 
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been in contact with and even governed 
by Orientals for many generations, and 
have imbibed their traditions and habits. 
The Russians are a Western people who 
have lived outside the Western system, 
and as part of the Eastern world, until 
Peter the Great and his successors tried to 
graft a brand-new civilisation on to them. 


Civilisation by Ukase. 


An English judge once said that you 
cannot make a man sober by Act of 
Parliament; the example of Russia has 
proved that it is unwise to try to make 
a barbarian civilised by Imperial ukase. 
Peter tried to convert the Russians into 
Europeans, but by the methods of an 
Oriental despot. He ordered the people 
to become civilised then and _ there. 
‘They were horror-struck at this impious 
subverting of cherished customs, but like 
good subjects they obeyed. ‘They cut off 
their beards, they adopted Western attire, 
they aped French or German manners, 
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they learnt foreign languages, they accepted 
Western institutions, and they called their 
sovereign Gosudar Imperator instead of 
Tzar.* Under Peter’s successors, especi- 
ally Catherine II. and Alexander II., the 
work of Europeanisation was carried on. 
But the character of the masses remained 
unchanged—medizval, barbarous, and 
Asiatic. Hence the glaring contrasts 
which perpetually confront us. The 
highest classes show an outward refinement 
and a cosmopolitan culture that savours 
of the banks of the Seine rather than of 
those of the Neva; they also indulge in an 
ostentatious extravagance and immorality 
reminiscent of the later Empire. We 
see side by side great wealth and the 
most grinding and sordid poverty, high 
culture and incredible ignorance, servile 
docility and outbursts of savagery. 


A Country of Extremes, 

In the large towns there are railways, 
trams, smart shops, fine hospitals, large 
hotels, all the outward attributes of 
civilisation. Nay, more: in intellectual 
circles we are startled by the most daring 
and advanced views, that would be 
surprising even in Western Europe. The 
most extreme Socialism and Anarchism, 
the most destructive 
criticism of existing institu- — - 
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Constantinople or Bagdad. Even among 
the cultured classes one meets instances of 
surprising ignorance. In spite of Imperial 
ukases Russia has been untouched by the 
three great movements which have moulded 
and formed modern Europe —the Classical 
Renaissance, the Reformation, and the 
French Revolution. Russian scholars 
study the dead languages, but the classical 
tradition is not an integral part of their 
lives and culture. The Russian Church 
has remained unchanged by any great 
revival or reform, crystallised since the 
ninth century. All powerful though it be, 
upheld by State protection and popular 
fanaticism, it lacks the living spirit ; its 
theology is but the rattle of dry bones, 
its priests ignorant peasants, its monks 
cenobites of the desert, its episcopate a 
splendid anachronism. As for political 
revival, its total absence is testified by 
every detail of Russian life. 


The Vast Unending Plains, 


Another dominant note is the terrible 
monotony of the country. One may 
travel for days across vast unending 
plains, unrelieved by the tiniest of hills, 
sometimes without even a tree or a house 
for miles, passing apparently the same 





tions, the latest theories 
of art, literature, and philo- 
sophy, find enthusiastic 
exponents in Holy Russia. 
On the other hand, there 
are immense rural districts 
utterly untouched by the 
modern world — without 
railways, roads, or schools, 
inhabited by peasants of 
incredible ignorance, tilling 
the ground with ploughs 
more primitive than those 
described in the Georgics, 
and leading lives compared 
with which that of French 
setfs at the time of the 





Crusades was highly ad- 
vanced, ‘These conditions 











exist even in the towns: 
the bazaars of Moscow 
and St. Petersburg, not to mention those 
of provincial centres, are fragments of the 
East, where business is carried on as it 
was in Medizval Europe, and is still at 





Russian soldiers, Kieff. 


stations, the same towns and villages, the 
same peasants. One’s travelling com 
panions belong to certain set types which 
are unvarying from one end of the country 


* The present Emperor’s full titles occupy thirty-four lines of the Admanach de Gotha. 
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to the other. ‘The ¢hinovnik (official), 
invariably in uniform ; the fur-coated noble- 
man ; the untidy female who takes off her 
jacket, smokes squashy cigarettes, and 

















A Russian cab. 


pesters the guard for hot water to make 
tea at every station; the dirty, strong- 
looking, keen-eyed mujtk (peasant); the 
greasy, grey-robed priest ; above all, the 
eternal blue-coated gendarme on every plat- 
form—these characters you see repeated 
countless times. ‘The provincial towns, 
with their long, broad, ill-paved streets, 
their ugly, badly-built houses, painted the 
most gaudy colours; their untidy, noisy, 
and somewhat disreputable hotels ; their 
flamboyant churches, are, with few excep- 
tions, all exactly alike, utterly lacking in 
characteristic features. 


The Tsar and the Grand Dukes, 

What sort of a society has grown up 
amidst all these incongruities? The 
Tzar, a ruler with infinite power for good 
or evil if he be a man of character, is 
regarded as a semi-divinity by the mass of 
his people. But the present occupant of 
the throne is a man of good instincts, 
perhaps, but weak, hysterical, not over- 
burdened with brains, and brought up in 
an utterly false atmosphere, where he 
learned to see things in an _ entirely 
wrong focus. Intensely superstitious and 
obstinate, he is swayed now by one set of 
opinions, now by another—by Grand 
Dukes, by spiritualist mediums, by meteor- 
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ologists, by company promoters, by the 
notorious Procurator of the Holy Synod, 
and by peace enthusiasts. ‘The Empress- 
Dowager is said to exercise the strongest 
permanent influence over him, but in 
favour of reaction: as the widow of his 
‘ never-to-be-forgotten father,” she deems 
it her duty to guard him against all 
dangerous contact with Liberalism. But 
it is the numerous bevy of Grand Dukes 
which constitute the worst influence in 
the country, each with his own establish- 


ment, his own court, his own set of 
intrigues and scandals, disliked and 


despised by all classes, and regarded as 
the fontes et origines mali. ‘Yhey are 
the most strenuous opponents of reform, 
because they derive every advantage from 
the continuance of the existing order of 
things. Russians delight in recounting 
discreditable exploits of which the Grand 
Dukes are heroes, which form an un- 
ending topic of conversation among the 
educated classes. 


The Bureaucracy and the Police. 

Then comes the bureaucracy, a vast 
unwieldy machine, spreading its ramifica- 
tions all over the country, tyrannical, 
inefficient, troublesome, affecting every 

















Russian workmen. 


aspect of national life, and formed into an 
elaborate hierarchy closely akin to Chinese 
mandarinism. The Russian Government 
is a vast business concern, owning immense 
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tracts of land, forest, mines, railways, and 
all kinds of industries. At the same time 
it exercises a powerful control over private 
undertakings. Many of the individual 
officials are honest and capable men, but 
the system is such that a premium is 
placed on corruption. The salaries are 
absurdly low—fifty roubles (45 55.) a 
month is not at all unusual—but the 
officials enjoy an immense amount of 
arbitrary power. They must keep up 
appearances, and by nature the Russian 
is inclined to be extravagant: men 
earning #A$10 a month will 
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English readers are familiar with them. 
But it is not so generally known that the 
Russian police is extraordinarily inefficient. 
The famous secret police is for me a lost 
illusion. 


The Passport. 


An institution closely connected with the 
police régime is the passport, which may be 
regarded almost as the pivot round which 
Russian town life revolves. A peasant 
who does not leave his native village is 
exempt from having a passport, which is 





not hesitate to spend £20 
on a single evening's enter- 
tainment. Hence bills, debts, 
and the acceptance of bribes. 
The most important section 
of the bureaucracy is the police, 
which, in fact, really governs 
the country. It comes into 
closest touch with the popu- 
lation in every walk of life, 
for there are police agents in 
countless villages where there 
is no other Government 
official. ‘These police are of 
several different —_ kinds 
gorodovol (town police), gen- 
darmes, secret police, etc. A 
form of police administration 
which is particularly surprising 
to the foreigner is the dvornik 
system. Every town house 
has one or more dvorniks 
(porters), who are paid by the 
landlord but responsible to 
the police, by whom they are 
appointed. ‘They are respon- 
sible for every one who enters 
or leaves the house, and must 














report the suspicious goings-on 

of any tenant. But it often 

happens that people really desirous of 
escaping notice ‘“ square” the dvornik by 
a judicious tip to shut his eyes. ‘The 
dvorniks must assist the ordinary police 
in executing arrests or maintaining order. 
When a gorodovoi has executed an arrest, 
he summons the nearest dvornik, who 
escorts the prisoner to the police station. 
On the occasion of processions and other 
public functions I have seen rows of 
dvorniks lining the streets helping to keep 
order. Of the extreme cases of police 
Oppression, of men and women hauled 
out of bed at night, and perhaps never 
heard of again, I shall not speak, for 





Troitza pilgrims. 


who 
wishes to travel must be provided with 


a form of taxation. But any one 
one, and show it at all requests. As soon 
as he arrives at an inn the landlord asks 
him for it, and sends it to the police, who 
affix their visa to it. If he has no 
passport no hotel will receive him, and 
he is liable to immediate arrest. If 
he wishes to leave the country he must 
get an authorisation from the police to 
cross the frontier affixed to the precious 
document. The object of all these 
elaborate regulations is to enable the 
authorities to control the movements of 
the population, and know the whereabouts 
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of any person at any given moment. But 
the system is not carried out thoroughly 
—few things are in Russia. 


The Four Classes. 

The Tzar’s subjects are divided by law 
into four classes unequal in size, almost 
castes, and this division is an important 
feature of Russian social life. ‘The law 
recognises four main classes —viz., nobles, 
burghers, clergy, and peasants ; but these 
names do not quite correspond to similar 
expressions in Western Europe. ‘The 
nobles are not a feudal estate, but an 
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personal or hereditary; in the case of 
the latter the dignity extends to all the 
Consequently the aristocracy is 
extremely numerous, and its ranks have 
been further recruited by numbers of dis- 
possessed Circassian, ‘Tartar, Siberian and 
Kalmuck tribal chiefs. Many of the nobles 
are men of great patriotism and_ liberal 
ideas, while others are reactionary bureau- 
crats or mere empty-headed voluptuaries, 
Among the ladies of the aristocracy are 
to be found many women of wide culture 
and superior intellect. 


The Russian Merchant. 


The burghers are divided into 


sons. 











several groups, of which one has some 
curious characteristics — viz. the 
merchants. Russian merchants are 
divided into guilds, not according to 
the character of their trades, as in 
Medizval Europe, but according to 
the importance of their business. 
The old-fashioned Moscow &ufiets is 
a very primitive person, uneducated, 
often illiterate, narrow-minded, con- 
servative, but possessed of consider- 
able business shrewdness, which en- 
ables him sometimes to build up an 
enormous fortune. In manners he 
is hardly above the humble mui, 
but although he leads a home life 
of great simplicity, he occasionally 
indulges in outbursts of Oriental 
ostentation and splendour. Usually 
he wears the traditional costume of his 
class—a long frock-coat-tunic, high 
boots, and flat cap—and is a mighty 
drinker. He is seen at his best 
when, after a good stroke of business, 





Driving a bargain in the market. 


official order. ‘They are, as their name 
dvoryanin implies, courtiers, and owe the 
origin of their privileges and advantages to 
the favour of the ‘l'zar. Their estates are 
merely sources of revenue, and have no 
connection with their rank or position. 
Nobility is closely bound up with the 
service of the State; indeed, until recent 
times a noble who did not enter the 


public service lost his nobility, while to 
this day a noble who has no Government 
position enjoys very little consideration, 
which, of course, leads to absenteeism. 
An official, on the other hand, who reaches 
a certain grade in the official hierarchy 
becomes ipso facto a noble. 


Nobles are 





he celebrates the occasion at one of 
the large Moscow restaurants. He 
invites a party of boon companions, 
and hires a cabinet particulier for the 
evening. All the most expensive dishes 
are ordered, champagne flows like water, 
and everybody gets royally drunk. ‘Then 
the mirrors are smashed, the rest of the 
champagne sprinkled over the flowers or 
poured down the necks of the guests, and 
the proceedings close with the upsetting 
ef all the glass and crockery on to the 
floor. The vagaries of the Moscow 
merchant are the standing joke of the 
aristocracy, although their own amuse- 
ments even in Grand Ducal circles are 
often of this same description, ‘The 
kupietz conducts his business on old-time 
methods, and indeed affairs generally 
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in Russia are transacted in 
quite an Oriental and 
medieval way. As for his 
commercial integrity, foreign 
merchants in Russia com- 
plain that it is not above 
suspicion; the — greatest 
English authority on Russian 
affairs * said that ordinary 
business is carried on in 
that country on the same 
principles as horse-dealing is 
in others. But within the 
last few years a new class 
of educated merchants is 
growing up, men who have 
lived abroad, studied modern 
methods and foreign lan- 
guages, and are imbued with 
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progressive ideas. It is a 
class from which the 
country in future may expect a great 
deal. 
The Peasants. 
The peasants form the enormous 


majority of the population of Russia— 
some 85 per cent. of the total. ‘They are 
not only in the rural districts, but are very 
numerous even in the towns, especially in 
winter, when they flock to the large centres 


The linieika, a sort of omnibus. 


utterly uncivilised, elemental, ignorant, 
and superstitious, inclined to be lazy, 
but strong and capable of the hardest 
toil. He is wretchedly poor, and while 
in normal times he can just rub along, 
if the crops are but slightly below 
the average—every year the harvest fails 
in some part of Russia—he is faced 
with starvation. He is improvident in 
the fat years, frequently in debt, and does 

not take kindly 








to agricultural 
improvements. As 
members of village 


communities the 
majority of the 
peasants have a 


plot of land which 
is inalienable. 
From the peasants, 
but especially from 
the descendants of 
the unendowed, 
domestic serfs, the 
factory hands are 
largely _ recruited, 
and indeed until 
recent years there 
was no fixed artisan 
class, factory labour 
being carried on 








to supplement the earnings derived from 
The mujik is 
a docile, kind-hearted, childlike creature, 
* Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace. 


the land by urban trades. 





by pezsants who 
worked half the 
year on the land 


and half in the mill. But the growth of 
the population, the diminishing fertility 
of the soil, and the establishment of large 
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modern industries, has brought a class of 
permanent operatives into being, who are 
the most advanced and intelligent section 
of the lower orders. Oppressed, badly 

















Tartars in the Crimea. 


fed, worse housed, underpaid, yet they 
are groping in the darkness towards a 
higher development. The factory is a 
powerful moulder of character, and in it 
men acquire a self-reliance and a con- 
sciousness of human dignity which had 
hitherto been lacking in the Russian poor. 


What of the Future? 


Out of all these elements what possi- 
bility is there of a free and healthy organic 
nation arising? ‘Things are clearly not 
well with Russia of to-day, and some 
change from the existing régime is in- 
evitable. ‘There is no doubt that the 
whole country is seething with discontent, 
and that all intelligent people feel that 
there must be an end to the present state 
of things. But the various elements of 
discontent are so scattered, so unconscious 
of each other, so ill-organised, that one 
does not see how they are to offer any 
concerted opposition. The great weak- 
ness of the Russian character is its want 
of organising ability, and this is seen in 
the army, the civil service, and in busi- 
ness. ‘The problem lies in how best 
to unite all these divers elements—pro- 
gressive nobles, “ intellectuals,” men of 
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business, working men, Socialists, and 
Constitutionalists, not to speak of Finns, 
Poles, Jews, and other noh-Russian 
peoples. ‘lhe aspirations of these various 
groups are not always definite. ‘There is 
a very general but vague desire for thorough 
reforms, for the purifying of the admini- 
stration, for education, for greater efficiency 
in all departments; a hatred of the 
bureaucracy, and a longing for security 
against arbitrary arrest, and for some 
measure of representation. ‘The semstvos* 
embody these ideas to some extent, and 
in a development of their powers many 
Russians see a dream of future liberties, 
Against the ‘T'zar personally there is little 
hostility ; in fact, the mass of the people 
still regard him as a sort of benevolent 
divinity. Fora revolution to be successful 
the country would have to be intellectually 
prepared for it, as France was by the 
writers of the eighteenth century; but as 
yet Russia is too uneducated and too in- 
sufficiently knit together. ‘The Government 
has systematically discouraged education, 

















Reading the latest war news. 


with such success that close on 85 pet 
cent. of the population are illiterate. 


If Russia was Free. 
A larger and more difficult question 
is whether the Russians could make good 
use of their freedom when they got It. 
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An immense part of the population is conditions of most Russian households 
totally unfit for self-government, for it is and the careless way in which everything 
colossally ignorant ; and even the more is done, from affairs of State to keeping 

















The fruit market, Moscow. 


intelligent classes have no political train- a shop. A benevolent despotism, that 
ing. The people need a sound and panacea for the despairing reformer, might 
thoroughly practical education, and the seem the ideal government for such a 

















Interior of the great bazaar, Moscow. 


lesson of discipline ; for Russians, although country. But despotism as it is practised 
ruled by the police, have no real discipline, in Russia has been weighed in the balance 
and are very untidy, as one sees from the and found wanting. 








LONDON AT PRAYER. 


IN THE WEST.—A 


MESSAGE TO 


THE RICH. 


BY CHARLES MORLEY. 


HAVE little patience with those who 
declare that London is a dull place 
on Sunday. ‘They must either be 


I 


sluggards, or are indifferent to all interests 
but the noisy excitement of the streets 
or the feverish struggle of the week-day 


was being celebrated, and pointing to a 
single seat by the door, said that I could 
go forward presently, as the service did 
not begin until half-past eleven—and a 
very comfortable hour, too. So I sat 
and watched the figures of the priests 





the 


thousands of 

preachers are busy twisting 
the devil’s tail. But I cannot 
help thinking that many who 
go abroad on the Sabbath 
are deterred by shyness from 
entering the many doors that 
are open to them. Of this 
class I confess that I am one, 
and it was with some trepida- 
tion that I ventured oneSunday 
morning into a certain church 
in the heart of fashionable 
London, being accustomed to 
the democratic freedom of 
St. Paul’s or Westminster 
Abbey, or the sundry places 
of a less orthodox character 
where men and women gather 
together for prayer. ‘There 
Jack is as good as his master ; 
and as I entered the door in 
the train of a richly dressed 
lady, who exhaled a halo of 
sweet perfume from every fold EF a TWN 
of her garments, suddenly | 1 Utes ~ 4 Z Ae 


conscious of the age and 
A fe: 
‘ee 


certain defects in my own, 
I easily understood why the = \ 
pei Mituvere / 


life, for in places flitting to and fro at the eastern end of 
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aS 
poor, who are so shabbily clad, 
avoid most of our churches, 


The Fashionable Church. 


It was now eleven o'clock, 
and I was surprised to find 
but few people in the church, 
and even they were so far 
away that I could scarcely 
distinguish them, for the 
building was large, and more- 
over was filled with the mists 
of a frosty morning. However, 
a grey-haired verger, touching 
me on the shoulder,whispered 
very civilly that theCommunion 











Vy : 
“The ladies go to church to show their fine clothes.” 
Copyright 1905 by Charles Morley. 
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the church, which was very handsome 
although still unfinished. Meanwhile a 
great crowd began to gather, and when 
at last the verger gave the word, the 
wide nave and the single aisle, formed 
by a lofty row of stone columns, were 
invaded by a fashionable host. In the 
rather disorderly struggle which followed 
I suffered not a little, but it was only 
natural, for I was an intruder, and these 
ladies and gentlemen were but claiming 
their own property. However they paid 
as little regard to each other, and with 
this consolation I sat down in the first 
empty seat I saw. How strangely, I 
thought, can prejudice bias our views of 
the rich! Surely there can be no need 
of “ Revivals” and “ Missions to the 
Wealthy,” and the severe criticisms which 
appear daily in print concerning the in- 
difference of the West to religious in- 
fluences, when crowds such as those who 
were now surging in leave their luxurious 
homes on a bitter winter’s morning to 
offer up their prayers. I determined that 
never again would I allow my feelings to 
be swayed by such random words, so 
evidently the offspring of heated imagi- 
nations. 


My Seat and the Lady with the 
Snakeskin Reticule. 


I suppose some ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour passed before the congregation 
was seated, during which my time was 
fully occupied in guarding my place. 
Each chair was of rush and oak, and 
obviously private property, for upon a 
little ledge at the top of the back was a 
brass plate containing a card; and as I 
hold quite as strong views on the sanctity 
of property as the Lord Chancellor him- 
self, I half rose more than once to give 
my place up. Fortunately I had been 
able to render a small personal service to 
the lady who sat in the next seat, having 
picked up from the floor the contents 
of a little snakeskin reticule with a gold 
handle which had fallen down, and re- 
stored to her a jewelled scent-bottle, a 
lace handkerchief, and a toy prayer-book, 
exquisitely bound in silver-work and purple 
velvet. She knew, of course, that I was 
a stranger, partly by my uneasiness, and 
no doubt by my modest grey overcoat, 
which presented so sharp a contrast to the 
fur-lined clothes worn hy almost all the 
men. “You may keep your place,” she 
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said : “it is my husband’s, and he will not 
be here.” I murmured my thanks, and 
in my turn felt that for the time I was a 
holder of property, and budged for none, 
though I certainly had to run the gauntlet 
of more than one pair of eyes staring at 
me severely through golden p/nce-nes. 


A Plea for a Church-going 
Uniform. 


Being now more composed, I was able 
to watch the struggles of others. In vain, 
alas! will preachers inveigh against self- 
ishness, if the vice assails one even in 
a church ; but I confess I began to under- 
stand the joys of property. A pretty peal 
of bells was now ringing, whose _har- 
monies, muffled by art or distance, I know 
not which, fell softly on the ear, and 
when their music ceased there was no 
gap to be seen in any direction. I fear 
that during the service which followed I 
found my attention wandering from the 
words of the prayers, for wherever my 
eye rested it was met by rich cloaks of 
seal and sable, and other skins of wild 
animals, with whose names I am_ unac- 
quainted, and instead of pondering over 
holy things my mind was far away in 
Arctic wilds and forest solitudes, on still 
lakes set inthe heart of mighty mountains, 
or the surf-beaten shores of the Pacific. 
The organ’s note was but the accom- 
paniment to the hunter’s stealthy tread 
or the voices of the wilds, the thronged 
marts where furs are sold, the piles of 
gold which the lustrous garments repre- 
sented, and the complex nature of our 
civilisation. I mention these matters 
because I would plead for a church-going 
uniform, which should be of sable hue, 
for it is one of the commonest gibes of 
the vulgar that ladies go to church to 
show their fine clothes. If my idea was 
ever adopted I cannot help believing that 
one of the gravest reproaches alleged 
against the rich would be removed; for 
I would certainly defy the most devout to 
see such splendours as those which sur- 
rounded me, and not find his attention 
distracted from holy matters. Just now 
a few beams of sunlight slanted through a 
stained-glass window, and shone bravely 
for a few moments on the violets and roses 
and many other beautiful flowers in the 
ladies’ hats. The nave seemed like an 
exquisite garden, and the blossoms were so 
natural that they almost seemed to exhale 
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the preacher 
stories. 
“Tam here this morning,” 
I heard him say, ‘ not to ask 
for money—that, of course, 
you will give freely. I know 
well how quickly your hearts 
are touched by the sighi of 
crouching misery, What J 
ask for is some individual 
interest in the outcast, It is 
so easy to give out of your 
abundance. Alms thus 


was telling 
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“Do you think you could spare me a penny stamp to put on this letter ?” 


the fragrance of the country. I would, 
therefore, further plead for more sober 
headgear—some sad Puritan dove-colour, 
whose tones would be as the dim shadowy 
hues the Roman Catholics picture as 
existing in Purgatory. In such meditations 
the time quickly passed, and I began to 
think of the sermon with some qualms, 
knowing by long experience that it would 
be little likely to give me any clue to the 
perplexities and miseries of life, I there- 
fore patiently folded my arms, settled 
myself in my seat, and bowing my head 
found my eyes fixed on a large white 
muff, made out of the body of a white fox, 
which might easily have been alive, so 
lifelike was its sharp little head and so 
glittering its beady eyes. ‘Thinking over 
its strange fate, and wondering how many 
were the vicissitudes by which its fatal 
beauties were still preserved to warm 
the jewelled fingers of its owner, I 
was suddenly aroused to the fact that 














bestowed are cf no avail; nay, 
they are even destructive of 
other efforts.” 

He then told the following 
story. 


The Story of the Stamp 
Collector. 


| The other day a man, poorly 
4} clad, whose face was stricken 
with grief, knocked at the 
door of a house, and said to 
the woman who opened it, 
sas “Po you think you could 
spare me a penny stamp to 
put on this letter to my mother 
in the country?” holding it 
out in his hand, “ My 
father,” he went onin tremulous 
tones, “has just died, and it 
would give my poor mother 
such comfort if she had a few 
lines from me, for I am all she has now 
left in the world. But I am out of work, 
and my wife has pawned all the furniture. 
Can you help me in my distress ? ” 

The pathetic appeal met with ready 
response, and the good woman at once 
gave him a penny, which she could ill 
spare, for she was a widow herself with 
three children, who supported herself in 
one room by sewing the silk of delicate 
sunshades —such as are seen in the Park— 
to their frames. It is very ill-paid work ; 
indeed, she made but eighteenpence ina 
day of many hours. ‘The man went his 
way profuse with thanks, and the ready 
tears in his eyes. 

Yet it was but an artful trick, by which 
the impostor collected from poor people 
over a hundred pence in postage stamps 
in an hour or two, But, not content with 
the result of his cunning, he paid a visit 
to a certain workshop where a meal and 
shelter are provided for poor men who 
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pay for them by chopping firewood, and 
where he himself had spent the previous 
night. He entered, and looking at the 
men began to laugh: “ What fools you 
are to work like this!” he said. ‘ You 
know I left here this morning without 
a penny. Just look here!” showing a 
handful of money ; and then, without any 
sense of shame, told them how he had 
made it, thus adding to his gratification. 

Yet, as the villain in the play often 
secures some meed of admiration for his 
skill and audacity, so, too, did not a few of 
us smile at the cunning of the ingenious 
rascal who had thus preyed upon the 
deepest feelings of our common nature, 
The story was not intended to exhibit the 
virtues of the poor, who help each other 
cheerfully, to the view of the rich, but was 
a warning to that impulsive and emotional 
charity which, common to all classes, 
thrusts pence into the pouch of the 
picturesque beggar-man, shivering in the 
glittering highways of the West, and 
passes on with averted eyes, unable to 
bear the contrast of such suffering with 
its own warm and luxurious condition. 

I suppose that even beggars by the 
very nature of their profession must endure 
hardships, for it shows some fortitude to 
walk barefooted on icy pavements ; but 
honest sorrow is sparing of words—nay, 
is often proud and sullen. 

Such I took to be the inner meaning 
of the story, which, taken from the seething 
life around us, evidently made a powerful 
appeal to this rich congregation in the 
West, if their upturned faces were signs. 


The Story of the Woeful Waif. 


“Not long ago,” continued the preacher, 
“T met a ragged man in the street. He 
might have sat to an artist for a figure 
of Woe. I stopped and said to him: 
‘Friend, you look very miserable. You 
must be cold’—the wind was blowing 
from the north-east, and seemed to wither 
upall that came in its path. He shuddered 
pathetically, and a look of anguish came 
into his watery blue eyes. ‘You must 
sell a good many boxes of matches before 
you can buy your dinner, —for by grim 
Irony he was trading in the source of that 
warmth of which he himself was in such 
sore need. I think he had discovered 
that I was a parson, though my coat 
collar was turned up, for he regarded me 
with a sort of mocking curiosity, ‘Don’t 
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you think you had better leave the cold 
street and come with me?’ I said, hand- 
ing him one of my cards. He read it, 
and his face cleared up as if a magic 
sponge had been passed over it. 

“* Mot me, he answered derisively: 
‘why, you run the show where they make 
‘em work, don’t you?’ 

**¢ Ves,’ I said ; ‘you don’t think we are 
going to give you food unless you earn 
it?’ 

“He laughed in my face, and plunging 
his fist into the depths of a cavernous 
pocket, brought out a handful of copper 
and silver coins. ‘See that, guv’nor? 
Now, why should I work when I can get 
all I want without it ?’ and he turned on 
his heel, chuckling.” 


The Story of the Pickpocket. 


The hero of the next story was a poor 
outcast. He had come out of prison, and 
fell into the hands of the preacher. 

“What are you?” he asked the man. 

“A pickpocket.’ 

“Have you never done any work ?” 

‘“*T never did a day’s honest work since I 
was born. I have always picked pockets.” 

He was now middle-aged, diminutive 
in stature, and with beautifully shaped 
hands, almost like a woman’s. 

“What ! you were born a pickpocket !” 

“That’s right. Father was a_ pick- 
pocket, mother was a_ pickpocket, and 
uncle was a ‘fence,’”’—that is, a receiver 
of stolen property,—“so it was a family 
business, like.” 

The outcast made the statement with 
perfect seriousness, as though picking 
pockets was an ordinary business. Yet 
he was but one of thousands herded in 
together in dens like animals in this 
wealthy metropolis. 

During this recital I saw looks of pain 
flit like shadows across the faces of those 
about me, evidence plain enough to show 
that they were suffering some mental dis- 
turbance. ‘he facts were simple enough, 
and such stories are to be found every 
day in the newspapers, but the earnest 
voice of the preacher, the halo of the 
pulpit, the cross on the altar gleaming in 
our eyes through the mist, and the sacred 
nature of the building, gave the story the 
force of Holy Writ. Christ preaching to 


the people in the streets of Jerusalem 
might have taken it as a text from the 
life about him, 
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The outcast was succoured, for he was 
starving ; some honest work was found for 
him, and sympathetic eyes kept secret 
watch over him. So the time passed on, 
and he kept to the narrow path, and one 
day he came to the preacher with a book 
in his hand, and opening it, showed his 
friend that he possessed a sum of four- 
teen pounds, which lay in the Savings 
Bank. It had come out of his own 
pocket. 

His figure might often have been seen 
in some dark corner of his friend’s church, 
but God alone knew what his prayers were, 
for the pickpocket had been taught to read 
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elements, and bending over him he heard 
the thief murmur: ‘‘O Gawd, you know 
I’ve been a miserable sinner, but won't 
you hear me? for you know I’ve chucked 
the game now. So ’elp me to keep strite, 
Gawd, ’elp me.” 
# * * * + 

The preacher then pleaded once more 
for the personal service of the rich to the 
outcast. ‘“ Don’t be afraid of them,” he 
cried-—“ they won’t hurt you. ‘They are 
more afraid of you than you can be of 
them, for they think you will give them in 
charge. Even a gaol-bird may have some 
good in him, for in the worst there is 





““* Father was a pickpocket, mother was a pickpocket, and uncle was a fence. 


only the signs of wealth, or the goings and 
comings of the police. ‘These he knew as 
well as the hunter the spoor of the game 
upon which he lived, or the bushman the 
secret signs of the forest. 

One Sunday it happened that the 
preacher was celebrating the Communion, 
and amongst those who came up to the 
rails of the altar was the outcast. He was 
startled, and did not know what course 
to pursue. Then he was filled with com- 
passion for the bowed figure of the 
pickpocket kneeling before him. “ Have 


I not robbed Christ many times?” he 
He administered the holy 


asked himself. 





” 


nearly always some little chord which, if 
once touched, will vibrate in response. 
But let me tell you another little story. 1 
am afraid it concerns an outcast too, but 


perhaps you will forgive me. I know so 
many of them.” 
* * * * * 


The Strange Story of the Old Man 
and the Young Man. 

One winter morning, when the fog hung 
over the town, and the world seemed a 
cruel place even for those who had had 
plenty, a respectable young man might 
























have been seen walking up and down the 
Embankment. He was evidently in some 
difficulty, by the manner of his walk, for 
he seldom raised his eyes from the ground, 
and was talking to himself. Now and 
then he stopped, and going to the parapet 
looked over at the water, and watched the 
small ice floes and the battles of the gulls 
fighting for some bread which a respect- 
able old man, dressed like a decayed clerk, 
was throwing to them. ‘Their evolutions 
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except the old man. ‘‘Now’s the time,” 
he said to himself. *‘ Least said soonest 
mended. I wish the water didn’t look 
so cold—one—two—— What’s that!” 
A look of horror came into his eyes, for 
he, who was about to take his own life, 
saw the old man clamber on to the parapet 
and plunge into the river. In a moment 
he had followed him, and swam with great 
vigour considering the fact that he him- 
self had eaten nothing for many hours, 


“So once more he took the child into his arms, and another day passed quietly.” 


made him laugh, for there was one big 
gull which secured every morsel, and at 
last swooped down on the giver and flew 
away with the last crust remaining in his 
hand. The game was over, and the young 
man walked slowly away to a seat, and 
began first to take off his coat and then his 
waistcoat. He then looked up and down 
the river. It is astonishing how solitary 
a place the Embankment may be on such 
a day. There was no one to be seen 


He was too late, however; the old man 
was drowned, and the young man was 
taken out of the icy water in an exhausted 
condition. Thus did a dramatic coinci- 
dence cause him to abandon his desire 
to put an end to his misery, for he fell 
into the hands of the preacher, and work 
was found for him. But the story shows in 
what straits a man may find himself, even 
though he be young, strong, and cager. 
The strange circumstance that his coat 
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and waistcoat were stolen whilst he was 
in the water also offers a striking com- 
mentary on the hardness of the times. 


The Story of the Burglar and the 
Baby. 


Not long ago an oldish man received 
shelter and food from the preacher, but 
he refused to do any work in return for 
the help which was given to him, 

“T have never done a day’s work in my 
life, and I am not going to begin now,” 
was his answer to every order, or some- 
times it was an appeal. 

“Why, what have you done for a living, 
then ?” he was asked. 

*T am a burglar,” was his reply, and he 
relapsed into his surly indifference, and 
sat in a corner of the workshop watching 
the others at work. 

It was evidently impossible to allow 
such a mutinous spirit to remain in the 
home with the other outcasts, for his evil 
example was sure to spread, so those who 
were responsible determined to eject him, 
However, an idea came into the mind of 
her who was called the Mother of the 
Home, and she said: “ Before you turn 
him out let him come down into the 
kitchen, and I will see if I can persuade 
him to clean the pots and pans.” Her 
request was granted, and the moody 
burglar went down into the kitchen. He 
refused to obey the Mother’s orders, but 
while she was engaged in another part 
of the Home for a little while the burglar 
noticed a baby in a cradle by the fire, and 
when the Mother came back she found him 
nursing it in his lap, and talking to it in 
endearing terms, expressed in the strangest 
figures of speech—for he had lived some 
thirty years or more in prisons and his 
body was scored with lashes. ‘The 
Mother smiled, for she knew that this 
poor little deserted baby had, by some 
marvellous process which even science 
cannot guess at, touched that single 
chord within the outcast’s bosom. ‘lhe 
next morning she asked him if he would 
clean the pots and pans. ‘‘ No, I won't,” 


he answered; “I will nurse the baby.” 
So once more he took the child in his 
arms, and another day passed quietly. 
‘The next morning, on entering the kitchen, 
he was surprised to find that the baby 
was not in its usual place. 

“Where is it?” he asked. 
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“Tt has been taken away,’ 
Mother. 

“What—out of the Home?” He 
spoke angrily, as though the child had 
been his own. 

“No.” 

“Well, then, I am going to fetch it.” 

“ No,” said the Mother. 

He stared at her. 

She met his gaze calmly, and_ said, 
“Tf you want to have the baby you must 
work for it.” 

“What do you want me to do?” he 
asked sullenly. 

“You must scrub the floor.” 

He hesitated, trembled, and then 
seized a pail and brushes and set to work. 

It is said that never before had the 
Mother’s kitchen flocr looked so clean as 
when he had finished his task, and he was 
then allowed to nurse the baby once more, 
The baby, by the way, was an outcast too, 


replied the 


This was the story, as nearly as I can 
remember it. ‘The burglar was conquered, 
and he is now leading an honest and 
prosperous life in a British colony. 


The Lost Dog. 


I must say that the mention of such 
matters to all these rich people sent a 
shiver down my back. It was as if one 
had seen some guest unused to polite 
society, but invited to one of their feasts, 
put his knife into his mouth. ‘Thus 
powerful is the effect of environment. 
Yet, as I heard a lady say later on, you 
could have heard a pin drop, so closely 
did the congregation hang upon every 
word that fell from the pulpit. They 
were not in the least offended by the 
unusual topic which a strange preacher 
had chosen to deal with in his sermon, 

Then came the concluding passage, 
which concerned a certain pet dog. It 
had wandered away from a_ luxurious 
home, bent on adventure, I suppose, or 
in a fit-of abandoned vagabondage. All 
the resources of civilisation were put 
into action to find it, for it was wor- 
shipped by the whole family. The 
police all over London were notified, bills 
and portraits were scattered broadcast, 
telegrams were despatched to all quarters, 
and finally a large sum was paid for its 
restoration to its loving friends, ‘ Think,” 
cried the preacher, “ think of all the pains 
and all the money that were expended on 
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one dog. A dog! If it had only been 
a human being—an outcast—would any 
one have cared ?” 

Yet I know a dog who is better than 
many men; and others, no doubt, have 
also acquaintances in dog-dom who, 
they believe, have souls, and are quite 
as worthy of heaven as any two-legged 
Christian. But perhaps the lost dog was 
one of those. ‘This is a highly contro- 
versial matter, however. 


A Warm Heart may Beat even 
under a Fur-lined Coat. 


In the collection plate which reached 
me were piled up many of the larger 


silver coins, and I detected a vein of 


gold running through them, so the 
preacher was not mistaken in believing 
that the rich will give freely to the work 
amongst the poor, on whose behalf he 
had been pleading, although they have 
so many claims upon their purses, 
But I went away wondering how such 
people can ever render individual service 
to the poor and the outcast, for all 
round me I heard hospitable invitations 
to luncheon-parties being given and 
taken, and breathless arrangements made 
for motor-drives, dances, dinners, play- 
goings, and a-hundred-and-one pleasures. 
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Pondering over the thorny problem as 
I walked towards the Park, I saw a ragged 
veteran of the streets wistfully following 
at a respectful distance a tall and hand- 
some young man dressed in the height 
of masculine fashion, whom I had noticed 
in the church. ‘They made a comical 
picture, and I could not keep down a 
laugh, so sharp was the contrast between 
the two. The young man suddenly be- 
came conscious of the stealthy footsteps 
behind him, and, swinging himself round, 
looked quizzically down at the veteran 
through his eyeglass. 

“What is it you want?” he asked in 
sharp, explosive tones. I think he must 
have been a military officer. 

The veteran shivered. ‘I was only 
waiting till you threw away your cigarette, 
sir.” 

The other tugged at his little black 
moustache, and a puzzled look came over 
his boyish, good-natured face. 

“Poor devil!” {f heard him say, and 
he thrust his hand into the recesses of 
his fur-lined coat, and taking out some 
silver gave the veteran a shilling. 

# * * * % 


I thought that the story of the col- 
lector of postage stamps had fallen on 
stony ground; and yet, what would the 
preacher have the rich man do ? 





‘*'0 Gawd you know I've Leen a miserable sinner.” 
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BAD TEMPER. 


I—BACK 


BY BARRY 


ILL children be much worn this 
season ? 


The social paragraphist of a newspaper 
informed me that children were very fashion- 
able last I was given to under- 
stand that many parents who had hitherto 
kept their offspring in the back shop during 


season, 


the hot weather, if one may borrow the 
beautiful phrase of the fishmonger, were 
now taking them everywhere, and even 
bragging about them. Specific instances 
were given. The 
names were men- 
tioned of great ladies 
who had been seen 
walking with their 


children in the neigh- 
bourhood of — the 
Achilles statue on 
Sanday. The 
children looked very 
dainty. Other great 
ladies had taken their 
children to entertain- 
ments totally unsuit- 
able for them. Again 
the children looked 
very dainty—I have 
the authority of the 
paragraphist for say- 
ing so. Children 
must apparently, like 
love and poverty, be 
either the subject of 
a boast or of a con- 
cealment. Which is 


it to be this year? It 
may be that even now 
they are being stored 


(0 THe 





‘A long round of private tortures, or if you prefer 
it, entertainments.” 


NURSERY. 
PAIN. 


away with the winter furs, or are passing, 
together with last season’s hats, into the 
land of dead fashions. And it may be quite 
otherwise. Here and there we may detect 
popularity, Harris tweed is 
always liked, and Miss Corelli is always 
read, 


a lasting 


And any exposure of something not 
ourselves, supposed to be the 
is always welcomed as 
fearless.” The vogue of these things is 
for all time, and the children may be 
fortunate enough or unfortunate enough to 


smart set, 
“trenchant and 


share it. 
% + * 

Will they ke much 
worn this year? | 
use the phrase “much 
worn” 
They are but just 
recovering from the 
cruelty or, if you 
prefer it, the kindness 
of all their dear 
friends last Christmas. 


advisedly. 


Every play-house 
nowadays must at 
Christmas have its 


special attraction for 
the children, and the 
London child who 
wishes to be in the 
movement must not 
miss one of them. To 
this we must add a 
long round of private 
tortures or, if you 
prefer it, entertain- 
ments, the receipt of 
too many presents, 
the boredom of too 
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many games, and the illness that results 
fom wrong hours and wrong feeding. 


There is still some time to elapse before 


the children can be sent off to that 
circulating library of infectious diseases 


which is known as the seaside—that spot 
of childish delights where the little Smiths, 
seated on the sand and entranced by the 
more vulgar of the music-hall songs of the 
period, may exchange their measles for the 
whooping-cough of the little Browns, In 
the meantime ought these poor martyrs to 
be asked to stand the strain of our kindness 
any longer? Must they be fashionable ? 
Must they be loved as a woman loves her 
sables, and petted and poisoned as_ she 
And if the 
kindness is to continue, may we not as 
well frankly declare ourselves a society for 
the abolition of children? They are being 
What, on a superficial 


poisons and pets her pug? 


abolished already. 
glance, one supposes to be a child walking 
with his nurse in the park, is often but a 
miniature man of the world—and a rather 
too—-and an instance of pre- 
followed by 


bad world 
mature development to be 
premature decay. 
% + % % - 

Of course kindness is very tempting. All 





“ Stuffed in the dining-room.” 


vices are tempting, or we should not yield 
to them. It is kindness which by indis- 
criminate street charities has dane so much 
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to encourage lying and laziness in London. 
It is kindness which keeps the incompetent 
or the characterless in their situations, while 
better and more efficient men are looking 





“Often but a miniature man of the world.” 


for work. It is kindness which seems at 
present to be about to murder our children, 
What chance has the spoiled child of to- 
day? Infinite trouble is taken to amuse 
him, but he never learns to amuse himself. 
His toys are miracles of ingenuity and ex- 
The simpler toys, which had 
to the 


travagance. 


the merit of acting as a_ spur 


imagination, had unfortunately the great 
flaw that they did not cost enough. The 


child to-day does not take part, but looks 
on. He is becoming fitted for nothing, but to 
be the fool and the patron of some form of 
professional sport. A boy at a public school 
may possibly recover there—by a process 
salutary if cruel—some of his physical, moral 
and mental tone. He may be rescued from 
the condition of flaccidity to which he has 
been reduced by too early an acquaintance 
with the social lies of his mamma, the 
cigarettes of his papa, and kindness generally, 
But what chance is there for the spoiled 
girl? While there is life there are clothes, 
and that interest may still hold. Otherwise 
it looks as if at the age of eighteen the poor 
creature will be tired of everything, in- 
cluding flirtation. And if she gets tired of 
that too, what will that spoiled boy find to 
do when he leaves that public school ? 


+ # + + * 
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have no 
The 
prefer it, the faddist 
generally, has far more interest in his theory 
than in his actual child. The child is to 
him little more than raw material for the 
purposes of experiment. He tries his theory 
on the child, and if it fits, the child js re- 


I am thankful to say that I 
theories on the education of children. 


theorist or, if you 


warded and the 
incident is pub- 
lished. if xt 
does not fit, the 
child goestobed 
early—which is, 


after all, some 
gain—and 


nothing more is 
I have no 
theory, and | 
would not do 


said. 


more than offer 
the suggestion 
that there 
should bea close 
for 
children. We 
do as much for 


season 


the oyster: he 
sleeps undis- 
turbed during 
those months in 
which the letter 
not 
appear. There 
are times when 
we do not shoot 


r does 


pheasants. 
There might 
reasonably be a 
time when we 
did not kill our 
children. That 
is to say, a time 
when children 
were not fashion- 
able, and _ con- 
sequently were 
not forced to 
lead the extremely unhealthy life that we 
live ourselves. We are familiar with the cry 
of ‘Back to the land!’ In the case of the 
children the cry should be ‘Back to the 
nursery!’ The modern child is stuffed in 
the dining-room, flattered and spoiled in the 
drawing-room, tortured and made ill in the 
schoolroom. But the nursery exists merely 


as a place in which the ehild’s maids may, 
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“Marching onward and upward to the nursery.” 
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without fear of interruption, concoct their 
trousseau or discuss their last places, A 
modern parent might with truth exclaim to 
his child, “Ah, I never had your disadvant- 
ages!” Owing to a discreet removal from 
the society of his elders and _ superiors 
during the great part of his infancy, he was 
enabled to believe in them far longer than 

a child to-day can 

hope to do. To him 
Rgfs a bit of stick was 
: a gun, and a dark 
corner of the nursery 
was the measureless 
To the child 
of to-day a 
guinea 


forest. 
seven- 
mechanical 
toy is a momentary 
pleasure, and_ then 
a lasting 
until he 
and then, and not 
till then, bestows it 
on a hospital. The 
child of to-day has 
If this 
is to be remedied it 


boredom, 
breaks it, 


no respect. 


might be done in 


one of two ways, 
One would be _ to 
live such lives that 


children in constant 
association with us, 
and knowing every- 
thing which children 
are not supposed to 
know, would still be 
able to respect us. 
This would be diffi- 
cult, Another way 
would be to put the 
children in the 
nursery occasionally, 
and shut the door. 
This would be easy. 
The first way would 
undoubtedly be 
better for us, but I 
am inclined to think that the second way 
would be better for the children. 
* * * * * 

So it will be welcome news if the social 
authority of the newspaper tells us_ that 
children will be much less in evidence this 
season. I can picture the edict going forth. 
I can see the army of children turning their 
backs on the drawing-room and shaking the 

















dust of it from their feet, and marching 
onward and upward to the nursery, where 
they will be in every sense nearer Heaven. 
It will be no sentence of solitary confine- 
inent, no entire surrender of them to the 
hired attention of the nursemaids. For, 
though children do much better without the 
world, the world cannot by any means do 
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the children. 


without Their kingdom is 
beyond the reach of fashion. Up in the 
nursery they will in their own atmosphere 
receive their own visitors—people who have 
stood as much of it as they could downstairs, 
and welcome as a refreshing draught a few 
minutes of the sweetest society in the world, 
the society of unspoiled children. 


THE LITTLE THINGS OF DRESS. 


BY MARY 
ILLUSTRATED BY 


MAGINE a girl with her first quarter’s 


allowance for dress shining in a 
golden heap before her. Let us 


suppose that she has set aside various sums 
for the important items of attire that she 
will require, and that in her inexperience 
she has forgotten the little things. 

What will the result be? She may look 
neat in her new clothes; she may look 
charming, she may even look beautiful, but 
she will entirely lack that air of complete 
equipment that earns for the woman of 
wisdom in matters sartorial, the epithet 
“ well-dressed.” 

Supposing the 
should include, 


spring outfit of habiliments 
as it may reasonably be 
expected to do, a supple flowing skirt of 
satin cloth with a redingote to match, cut 
after that charming old pattern in which the 
coat opens in front with widely turned-back 
revers over a vest,—there are in addition to 
the vest various items required to complete 
the picture. One is a set of handsome and 
appropriate buttons, another is a cravat, a 
third a fob, a fourth a nosegay, a fifth in 
all probability a chain for the neck, a sixth a 
veil, a seventh a pair of gloves ; and even 
then there will remain a_ special hand- 
kerchief, a wrist bag, brooches, hat-pins, 
and earrings, possibly a quizzing-glass, and 
quite certainly a comb or combs for the 
hair. 

With evening attire it is precisely the 
same. Many little things must be forth- 
coming after the toilette has been assumed, 
or the observant critic will find the lack 
displeasing. 

Among quite the newest fal-lals that the 
Directoire coat has brought back into vogue 
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is the fob, which is at its best a short length 
of black watered ribbon threaded through 
slides of plain, bevelled, or chased gold, 
terminating in 
This seal need not be merely an 
ornament, for it is now rather modish to 
one’s letters, and that 
matches the stamping colour of the cipher 
and address. In Paris silver wax is now the 
most exotic choice, and quite the loveliest, 
and is used by the smart young man as well 
as by his sister. The smart young man, 
by the way, cherishes the cult of detail as 
much as his wife and his mother do, But 
his little things of dress may not interest 
us now. 


a single seal or a bunch 
of seals. 
to use 


seal wax 


Nosegays are worn by women, not only 
with the Directoire coat, but with the pic- 
turesque gowns now modish that an earlier 
pericd of French history has inspired, when 
the three Louis, the fourteenth, fifteenth and 
sixteenth, reigned. The favourite coat or 
corsage bouquet is made of violets, packed 
quite closely in a round flat mass ; and com. 
pletely beautiful does it look, especially upon 
a black suit, a brown one, or a red. It so 
closely resembles the bouquet of old times 
that the lace-edged environment of white 
paper is almost expected!  Lilies-of-the- 
valley must be arranged in a sheaf to look 
their best, and when they are mingled with 
violets the stalks of the latter must be long, 
which they very often are, now that their 
native modesty is ignored by the gardeners 
and florists. Roses, both large and small, 
are always popular as coat bouquets, and so 
are pink and sulphur carnations. 

I mentioned the cravat as an adjunct of 
the redingote ; and very truly a picturesque 
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one it is, when made of lace, with ruffles of 
the same fabric dependent from it in cascades 
down the front of the corsage. Lace has 
not been used for years so much as it is to 
be this spring in the manner to which I 
allude. I have seen it floating down the 
loveliest tea-coats from the throat to beneath 
the waist, and rippling down the smartest 


eg 








Three of the loveliest pieces of fashionable jewellery, 
as shown above—the horseshoe, the pearl necklace 
with tassel ends, and a pair of diamond plumes to 
adorn the hair. 


evening toilettes that are cut e# Princesse, 
in which its mission is to disguise the hard 
line where the corsage fastens. The finest, 
filmiest lace, like Mechlin, D’Alengon, Cluny, 
and Chantilly, suit this purpose, but for 
whole toilettes the Spanish laces or clever 
imitations darned on net are well in 
the forefront of fashion, particularly when 
negligée coats are under consideration. 
Brussels lace has attached itself most 
pronouncedly to wedding dresses, Valen- 
ciennes is the chosen trimming of all lovely 
lingerie, the Irish laces like guipure and 
crochet are still enjoying the favour they 
merit, and broderie Anglaise, scarcely to be 
called a lace, is mightily modish for pure 
white cambric shirts, and on silk and cloth 
for such etceteras as the zouave or bolero, 
and flounce edgings. 

When lace cravats were high in repute, in 
the Georgian period, men wore black moiré 


now 
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ribbon bands loosely hanging about their 


throats, and single eye-glasses, called 
quizzing-glasses, hanging from them. The 


ebon ribbon formed a contrast of due effect 
to the snowy whiteness of the lawn and 
lace, and the quizzing-glass, when raised to 
a critical eye, gave its wearer what was 
termed “an air.” Women wore the glass 
too, and to-day it is being sold once more, 
as indeed it should be, for it and the fob 
used to be inseparable. There were minia- 
tures worn then, and now again the vogue 
for them is great, though many women 
possess theirs framed and glazed on their 
boudoir walls, or in velvet-lined cases. 
When men wore the fair face or the beloved 
cye of their adored—for long ago the eye 
alone was made the subject of the miniature, 
sometimes bedewed with the tear a senti- 
mental age applauded—it was enshrined 
beneath their vestments, secretly. 

A more practical age applauds the use of 
a purse as the completion of the long gold 
chain that is still held in moderately high 
regard, and the fashionable purse of the 
hour is made in the image of a pig with a 
solid gold head embellished with jewelled 
eyes, a body of gold mesh, and four feet and 
a curly tail also of solid gold. Some tender- 
hearted girls are wearing a locket instead, 
made in the old-world way in the form of a 
portrait album, to contain half a dozen tiny 
photographs of the well-beloveds of their 
heart, and others the newly very well liked 
cross sparkling with gems. The most 
modish brooch is a large horseshoe set 
with diamonds and coloured gems in a 
series of batches of six or eight stones all 
alike ; the jewels are cut with a flat top and 
are placed close together, so that no setting 
is shown between them. Unfortunately 
this fancy for hiding the setting deprives 
the stones of much of their brilliance, and 
makes them look rather like enamel ; but it 
is a new freak of fashion, and so what more 
would you have? 

The hand-bag is a perennial delight, and 
one of utility also. Justly called treasure- 
sacks ate the leather or metal cases that 
contain in secret receptacles a little powder- 
puff, usually doubly concealed most cunningly 
in a tiny lace-edged square of lawn, that 
masquerades as a mouchoir. In London 
and in Paris bead bags are in great demand, 
especially when furnished with quaint old 
pinchbeck mounts, and the beads are of the 
fragile Watteau colourings, such as azure, 
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rose pink, grecn and opalescent white, 
showing a pretty basket of flowers or a 
quaint tapestry design. There are belts 
made to match such bags, but they are far 
less often seen than the leather ones, or the 
still more fashionable gold or silver tissue 
ceintures specially recommended for after- 
noon and evening toilettes. 

Of handkerchiefs and gloves there are 
many words to say to-day, but the conclusion 
of the matter remains where it was, and 
amounts to this—that both items vary very 
little in colour and fabric from month to 
month. I have seen white handkerchiefs 
inset or edged with black Chantilly lace, and 
I have been introduced to white lawn ones 
with a coloured lawn border appliquéd to the 
rest, and the cipher in one corner executed 
in appliqué to match. I have admired the 
daintiest possible little damseuse in appliqué 
cambric on white cambric (this embellished 
the corner of one of the handkerchiefs of 
the smart young man to whom reference 
has been made), and dozens of little lemon- 
tinted, crushed strawberry, blue and green 
squares, with hemstitched and lace-flounced 
edges have cultivated my acquaiutance, and 
have been found fascinating for occasional 
use to emphasize a note of colour. But on 
the whole the plain white handkerchief with 
an embroidered white monogram in one 
corner is the first favourite ; only it must this 
season have the very narrowest hemstitched 
edge to prove it in the foremost rank of 
fashion. As for gloves, the delicate cham- 
pagne-coloured suéde ones have established 
their claims to be considered modish, by 
proving how much smaller they make the 
hand look than either white or cream. 

Black gloves, neglected of late, are 
returning to vogue, partly because fashion 
has evinced a decided predilection for their 
use with white evening dresses, accompanied 
by black shoes—a strange conceit. Mittens 
made of delicate lace, or of suéde with 
lustrous embroideries executed in sequins on 
the back, are much more prevalent than they 
were, especially among bridge players and 
those who indulge in poker, a game that is 
being made much of again by inveterate card 
devotees. Veils, weary perchance of the 
very prominent part they played in millinery 
matters this time last year, are singularly in 
retirement now ; in point of fact the unveiled 
countenance is the rule, instead of, as it 
formerly was, the exception ; and the really 
smart new veil is an absurdly small oblong 
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of net worn almost like a domino over the 
eyes, temples and nose, in the form of a 
flounce dependent from the hat. 

Millinery, which can scarcely be classed 
under the little things of dress, always arro- 
gates to itself many specially pretty details 
in this the springtime of the year, and 
includes amongst others a stately array of 


lovely flowers and becoming plumage. 
Small roses blossom in the milliners’ 


parterres, round pink-and-white blossoms 
strung in close companionship like a daisy 
chain ; gold and silver apples form the rich 
harvest of their orchards, and from the birds 
of the air, the pleasaunce and the farmyard 
they have taken the plumage of the ostrich, 
the glistening pearl-white feathers of the 














A lime green cloth gown for an early spring day, worn 
with a chrome-coloured waistcoat anda bunch of 
tea roses. 


grebe, the snowy ones of the swan, and 
the tail feathers of the peacock—though few 
women there be, even in these days of 
vanishing superstitions, who can be induced 
to wear them. 

There are hat-pins, too, to be remembered 
among the etceteras of millinery. Those 
of tinted horn made in the semblance of a 
leaf, a trefoil or a spearhead, set with blister 
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pearls or moonstones, are perfectly new and 
very elegant; and there are some lovely 
pins the heads of which represent spring 
blossoms, such as the primrose, the daisy 
and the violet. Happily all the extra- 
vagantly gorgeous and obviously imitation 
jewels that have been used lately as hat-pins, 
are now relegated to the background. 

A passing reference to the déguins or 
theatre caps, made of gold and silver lace, 
that are so pretty and have achieved so 
pleasant a reputation for themselves in Paris, 
brings me to a consideration of the evening 
coiffure ornaments of the moment, among 
which a long regiment of combs made of 
tinted horn and blonde and dark tortoise- 
shell, embellished with a tre!lis-work or scroll 
ot diamonds, makes its appearance. The 
casque comb isa new arrival, with clumps 
of jewelled shell or of gold dust, set in the 
shell along the edge. This is the comb that 
is worn at the back of the hair to hide the 
rather severe twist given to the tresses before 
they are coiled upon the crown of the head. 

Diamond tiaras and crowns are too 
majestic to be classed among the little 
things of dress, and so are the splendid 
feather aigrettes that are among the latest 
achievements of the cleverest jewellers ; but 


the less expensive coronets, that are made 
of jet, can quite safely be placed in the 
category, without any diminution of their 


prestige. They rank among the favourite 
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sequin ornaments, formed to represent leaves 
and flowers, but as they are far more new 
(though in reality a survival of past days) 
than the sequins, their fresh appearance 
deserves a special comment. Clumps of 
silver and gold berries fringed with green 
leaves and wings of black and white lace are 
other smart examples of the little things 
of the coiffure. 

Appertaining to the evening toilette in 
particular are the long scarves of pure white 
tulle that are now being used instead of 
the ones of lace, and of lace and fur in 
alternate stripes, that were held to be so 
smart and desirable during the winter, 
What could exercise a more softening in- 
fluence over the appearance of a full-dress 
evening toilette than a cloud of tulle dis- 
posed about the shoulders, and worn over 
the hair when occasion requires a light 
wrap of this kind ? 

If a more intimate reference may be per- 
mitted than any one that has gone before 
in this catalogue of details, it shall be to 
the new sleeping-cap, a pretty perfumed 
thing, worn by women who wish to scent 
their tresses before a dance or to keep them 
always odorous of sweetness. I had nearly 
added a word with respect to the latest 
corset, but a profound realisation of the great 
importance of that garment causes me to 
shrink from encompassing it among the little 
things of dress. 








A black and pink chip hat with a wreath of pink roses 


round the crown. 
and a marabout plume, 


The Lrim is held by a big rose 











